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EDITORIAL 


As We See lt 


One of the lamentable failures of the Eisen- 
hower regime is well manifested in the current 
status of agriculture. Of course, there are others 
too, as current budget proposals clearly attest, 
and as the continuance upon the statute books 
of many ill-conceived New Deal laws amply 
prove, but at least some of these are recognized 
as failures and effort here and there is being 
made to do something about them. Neither the 
liberal contingent in the President’s party nor 
the so-called right wing appears, however, to be 
much concerned about the total failure of this 
Administration to make any real progress in 
correcting the situation that has grown up in 
agriculture. The opposition party, of course, upon 
occasion has some uncomplimentary things to say 
about the record but by and large its complaini 
is that the President and his followers have not 
gone still further astray. 





From time to time, particularly in the earlier 
days of his participation in the political affairs of 
the nation, President Eisenhower had some ap- 
parently rather sensible things to say about the 
nature of our so-called farm problem, and at 
times appeared almost on the point of coming up 
with plans which could be expected to help cor- 
rect current evils. Nothing of the sort—or next 
to nothing—was actually done, however, and as 
time passed and another Presidential election 
neared make-shift plans were devised which. 
when carefully studied, were found not to differ 
greatly from many of the programs that the 
President had in earlier days condemned. Now 
with eyes beginning to turn toward elections in 
1958 and, for that matter, in 1960, the politicians 


Continued on page 29 
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Progress on Public Debt 


By HON. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Dr. Burgess declares continued government spending 
and tax cuts would necessitate lifting of debt ceiling. 
Explains debt management moves which have eased the 
burden of Federal borrowings. Asserts “we have grown 
up to the debt a little” on the basis of its having declined 
to 79% of national income contrasted with 136% in 
1946. Cites reduction of $4 billion in commercial banks’ 
holdings, and lengthening of maturities. 


This audience of financial experts gives me an oppor- 
tunity to discuss a technical but highly important subject, 
the management of our $275 billion public debt. 

The public debt influences the life 
of everyone here tonight. It levies 
interest payments on us as taxpayers. 
But this old character’s most serious 
misbehavior is the way she disrupts 
the flow of our economic life when 
she gets out of hand. In the war, she 
contributed to inflation, and even 
from the end of the war through 1952 
she was led in such a way as to add 
45% to the cost of living. She breaks 
into the money market and the in- 
vestment markets and disturbs the 
peace. 

We should, however, remind our- 
selves that this character, like the 
girl with the curl on her forehead, 
can be good as well as horrid. 

Our public debt today is a symbol of a great war which 
we and our partners won. More recently, increases in 
debt have paid, in part, for armaments which protect us 
from destruction. Almost everyone in this room is a 
holder of part of the debt in the form of savings bonds 
or other Treasury obligations. These bonds are among 
our most satisfying possessions. In this uncertain world 
they give us a sense of security. The interest paid on the 
government debt is not just a cost to the people; it is 
also income to millions of individuals, either directly 
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W. R. Burgess 


*An address by Dr. Burgess at the Annual Dinner Meeting of 
the N-w York Financial Writers Association, New York City, April 
22, 1957. 


SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION—U ~vderwriters, dealers and investors in corporate 
securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC and poten- 
tial undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 36. 
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Commercial Banks’ Rebirth 
And the Importance of Debt 


By HOWARD F. VULTEE* 
Vice-President, Marine Midland Corporation, N. Y. City 


Essentiality of debt creation to rising prosperity is as- 
serted by Marine Midland officer after recounting com- 
mercial banking’s return to the banking business accom- 
panied by liquidity decline and prolonged business boom. 
Mr. Vultee believes: (1) capital funds’ ratio will decline 
more and efforts to prevent further reduction in liquidity 
may have a considerable impact on future business level; 
(2) higher interest rates are necessary for an expanding 
economy; (3) restrictive credit policy is responsible for 
1957 business decline; and (4) combination of deficit 
financing, some inflation and further 
debt creation should bring on larger 
bank deposits. Blames government 
debt monetization and resulting liquid- 
ity for stoking postwar boom until 
1952-1953. 


The sequence of events beginning 
around 1945 had a profound bearing 
on the position of the commercial 
banks and gradually put them back 
in the banking business. 

This change in the role of the 
commercial bank coincided with the 
initial changes in the money market 
after years of artificiality incident 
to the war period and the New Deal 
fiscal and monetary concepts. It also reflected such fac- 
tors as the tremendous demands for capital and credit 
inherent in the postwar period of industrial and business 
expansion combined with moves to sounder and more 
enlightened monetary and fiscal policies by the national 
administration. 

As shown in Table I, the conversion of commercial 
banks from investment trusts largely holding govern- 
ments into loaning institutions was gradually effected 
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*From an address by Mr. Vultee before the Boston Security An- 
alysts Society, April 22, 1957. 
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Homestake Mining Co. 


Homestake Mining, listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
is the security that I like best at 
the present time for two unusual 
qualities with 
which % ds 
endowed; 
namely, its de- 
fensive char- 
acteristics and 
its excellent 
opportunity 
for the en- 
hancement in 
the value of 
its stock. 

Concerning 
the first of 
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tioned reasons 
Homestake is 
in the business 
of mining gold. It is the largest 
gold producer in the United States. 
For the past ten years this en- 
terprise has been seriously handi- 
capped by the ever present 
condition of a creeping inflation 
and a fixed gold price of $35 per 
ounce. Although the company has 
been prevented by Federal law 
from increasing this price for their 
major product, it has nevertheless 
reduced its operating costs over 
these years sufficiently to enable 
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A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


the company to earn encugh 
money for the payment of an an- 
nual dividend which has averaged 
at least $2 per share during this 
period. Inasmuch as it is my con- 
sidered opinion that our economy 
may have reached the peak of this 
inflationary cycle, I believe that 
this security will be benefited in 
the future by stable and possibly 
reduced costs which should result 
in better profits from their gold 
mining operation. 

The second reason for my opti- 
mism on Homestake is because 
this company is fast becoming an 
important producer of uranium. 
Recently the company stated that 
it was giving serious attention to 
the acquisition of land in the Am- 
brosia Lake area in New Mexico 
where the largest reserves of 
uranium ore, thus far found in the 
United States, have been revealed 
through drilling. It seems very 
likely to me that their ventures 
in the mining of uranium have 
excellent prospects of being highly 
successful and consequently of 
contributing substantially to their 
future earnings. I think that they 
will become an important supplier 
of fissionable matcrial to the new 
and dynamic Nuclear Age which 
is fast coming upon the entire 
world. 

I wish to advise the readers of 
this article that I am a stock- 
holder in the Homestake Mining 
Company. 


JACQUES COE 
Senior Partner, Jacques Coe & Co. 
New York City 


Members New 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 


Because one likes American 
Broadcasting - Paramount best at 
this time does not necessarily 
mean that it should take off from 
here in soar- 
ing flight. 
Years ago, the 
voicing of a 
favorite issue 
carried with it 
the implica- 
tion that with- 
in afew weeks 
the “move” 
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Trading Markets 
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would begin. 
If nothing hap- 
pened, the rec- 
ommendation 
was consid- 
ered a dud. 
Nowadays 
the tempo is 
quite different. Not only are in- 
dividual stock market ‘“‘swing be- 
haviorisms” more deliberate in 
their timing, but the = potential 
buyer also is more. relaxed, 
usually spreading purchases over 
a broad period, and contemplating 
at least a six months’ interim be- 
fore considering the establishment 
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The purpose of this introduction 
is to emphasize that so far as 
present indications go, one cannot 
expect particularly brilliant earn- 
ings for the first three quarters of 
1957. At the same time, forward 
bookings, based upon unusual 
talent already acquired, and tele- 
vision advertising time already 
sold, makes it reasonably possible 
to estimate what the earnings may 
be not only for the fourth quarter 
of 1957, but for the greater part 
of 1958. 

Hence we anticipate a conflict 
of supporting and = depressing 
forces during the next few months 
‘ much if not most of the 
selling coming from tired holders 
and from those who are inclined 














to be influenced by what has 
{ been while on the other 


York Stock Exchange 


hand, buying comes from those 
who are interested only in what is 
likely to be. 

In the Spring of 1956 the shares 
of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount enjoyed sponsorship by 
numerous Stock Exchange firms, 
forecasting $3 for 1956, and there- 
after anticipating consistent in- 
crease in earnings to $5 or $6 a 
share, by 1960. Unfortunately, 
there were some unexpected hap- 
penings during 1956, including a 
major shake-up in management 
of the Broadeasting Division so 
that earnings for the year were 
a trifle under $2 rather than $3 
and the stock dropped from $32 
to $21. For the past five months 
the price range has been pivoting 
either side of $23. It is possible 
that this trading range will not 
break out definitely on the up- 
side until sometime this coming 
Summer. 


In my opinion, the last oppor- 
tunity to buy cheap stock of ABP 
(its symbol on the New. York 
Stock Exchange) is after issuance 
of the first quarter earnings for 
1957. They have just been made 
public, and as expected are lower 
than those for the same period 
in 1956. (40 cents compared with 
60 cents.) Some _ stockholders 
may get the idea that this is 
a backward business’ with 
which one should not stay. Con- 
trarywise, I do not claim any 
monopoly on brains or farsighted 
thinking. There must be other 
people equally well posted, who 
welcome any temporary price 
sinking spell to buy for the long- 
term upswing. There is of course 
no guarantee that there will be 
a sinking spell on publication of 
first quarterly earnings—poten- 
tial buyers must take their 
chances. 

The above disposes of the mat- 
ter of “timing,” such an all im- 


portant factor in the buying and 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Homestake Mining Company 
Paul S. Ames, Investment Ad- 
visor, New York City. (Page 2) 

American Broadcasting - Para- 
mount — Jacques Coe, Senior 
Partner, Jacques Coe & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 











of securities. The _ re- 
mainder of this article will deal 
with essential background, al- 
though anyone interested in this 
situation can obtain all the nec- 
essary information from the usual 
financial services, the annual re- 
port recently issued, or the most 
illuminating special article’ in 
“Fortune” Magazine (April 1957). 


selling 


From what I have been able to 
ascertain, the big shake-up in 
management of the Broadcasting 
Division of the company last Fall, 
eventually should work out most 
favorably for the company and 
its stockholders. The new team 
appears to be composed of men 
possessing both youth and expe- 
rience with top executives ag- 
gressive, imaginative and _ able. 
Furthermore there have been 
established second and third posi- 
tions of the command “in depth” 
in various departments of the 
business. 

Four years ago the American 
Brcadcasting Company merged 
with United Paramount Theatres. 
At that time ABC had only seven 
primary Television affiliates. To- 
day there are 71 primary station 
affiliates. Television rapidly 
becoming the main revenue pro- 
vider. 

The company markets phono- 
graph records, has a 35% interest 
in Disneyland, and has invested 
certain sums of money to produce 
feature length, relatively inex- 
pensive movies. Practically 96% 
of ABP’s income comes from two 
major sources. They operate 550 
Motion Picture Theatres in 37 
States, which provided about $100 
million gross revenue in 1956. 


The program of the manage- 
ment is toward a reduction of 
Theatres (probably by another 
100 from the current 550) so that 
eventually they will have a hard 
core of .approximately 450 top 


is 


-Theatres with the best potential— 


with the finest conveniences and 
facilities necessary to cater to to- 
day’s movie-going public and 
which should continue to provide 
as much, if not more gross and 
net revenue as they are obtaining 
today from a larger number. 


Broadcasting, both Radio and 
Television for 1956, also provided 
about $100 million of revenue. 
This branch of the business is 
expected to increase consistently 
over the next three or four years, 
with a goal set for 1960 of not 
less than $250 million. 

Their Television business in 
1956, showed an increase in gross 
revenue of 49%, compared with 
18% for Columbia Broadcasting 
and 15% for National Broadcast- 
ing. 

Expansion possibilities lie in 
the fact that American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount has more network 
broadcasting time available for 
sale, although a recent issue of 
“Variety” contends that the com- 
pany’s Fall program schedule vir- 
tually is set, with Sunday night 
being the only time where the 
network leaves room for any large 
scale changes. 

A few weeks ago Oliver Treyz, 
Vice-President in charge of Tele- 
vision, told affiliates that 1957- 
1958 promises to be the first sea- 
son when ABC will have had 
a station affiliate exclusively with 
the ABC network in every major 

Continued on page 43 
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Government Expansion 
In a Dynamic Society 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Distinguished Harvard economist explains and defends most 
of the rapidly expanding governmental activities and spending. 
In disagreeing with the current conception of government as 
an expense, Dr. Slichter portrays our government as a service- 
rendering organization that should seize opportunities to add 
to present and future productivity of the economy by enlarging 
and improving its services, and by cutting unjustifiable sub- 
sidies. Finds government is not a threat to our liberties; calls 
attention to record high real capital outlays, employment level, 
and ability of prices not to rise ahead of costs. Concludes 
fears of expanding activities “are not well founded” and that 
we can obtain increasing returns for our tax dollars. 


I 


The Issues 

The thesis of my remarks is 
that the government is not merely 
an expense—it is a service-ren- 
dering organization that repays its 
costs many- 
fold in the 
services that it 
gives. In a dy- 
namic society 
the demand 
for services 
from the gov- 
ernment is 
constantly 
growing —not 
only the de- 
mand for the 
services of the 
traditional 
sort, but the 
demand for 
new kinds of 
services. In such a society it is 
likely to be wise to spend more, 
not less on the government. 

To many people the expansion 
of government activities is a cause 
for alarm. They fear that the ex- 
panding activities of the govern- 
ment will imperil our political 
liberties by making the population 
unduly subject to influence by the 
holders of public office and they 
fear the effects of the growing 
costs of government upon our 
economy. I propose to examine 
these views. My remarks will 
fall into two principal parts. In 
the first place, I wish to discuss 
briefly some of the reasons for 
the rapidly expanding activities 
of the government. In the second 
place, I wish to discuss the prin- 
cipal effects of the growing activi- 
ties of government upon the econ- 
emy, upon our politics, and upon 


our philosophy and scale of val- 





Sumner H. Slichter 


ues. In my judgment, the various 
fears created by the expanding 
activities of government are not 
well founded. They are based 
upon a serious misconception of 


the nature of the activities of the 
government, of the effects of these 
activities upon the economy, of 
the way in which public policies 
are made, and of the possibility of 
still further increasing the use- 
fulness of the government. 





*An address by Dr. Slichter before the 
Midwest Business Conference of the Har- 
vard Business School, Chicago, April 13, 
1957. 


II 


The Forms of the Growing 
Activities of the Government 
And the Reasons for This 
Growth 

3ehind the expanding activities 
of the government are many in- 
fluences. In an age of science and 
machine industry, the ancient gov- 
ernmental functions of enforcing 
law and order, promoting health 
and safety, and regulating trade 
find new applications and take on 
new forms. Many of the things 
that the government did not do in 
days gone by simply reflected the 
fact that people were too ignorant 
of the causes of disease to demand 
protection, or that science and 
technology were not sufficiently 
advanced to provide tests or stand- 
ards for the law to apply. Nearly 
all of the important work of the 
government in the field of public 
health (its control of the quality 
of the water supply, its rules gov- 
erning ventilation and the instal- 
lation of plumbing, its require- 
ments for vaccination, its pure 
food and drug legislation, its in- 
spection of seeds and plants) sim- 
ply means that the government is 
led by scientific knowledge to per- 
form ancient functions more ade- 
quately. Such developments as the 
Sherman Act, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the 
Civilian Aeronautics Board, and 
many other administrative or 
quasi-judicial boards and commis- 
sions, both state and Federal, rep- 
resent the application of the an- 
cient function of regulating trade 
under modern conditions. Some of 
these bodies could stand overhaul- 
ing and streamlining; some of 
their procedures are cumbersome 
and are full of featherbedding le- 
gal rules. All of them, however, 
are simply performing the ancient 
governmental functions. 

The disturbed state of interna- 
tional relations requires a far 
larger defense establishment than 
was necessary betore the Second 
World War. Here again, the ex- 
pansion of the activities of gov- 
ernment involves no new princi- 
ples. The government has simply 
enlarged its activities to do what 
it has always done—protect the 
nation from the danger of outside 
attack and to provide appropriate 
military support for the country’s 
foreign policies. 

The government has always been 


Continued on page 30 
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Before Track Opens 
For Worthwhile Speculative Frofit 


SOUTHLAND 
RAGING CORP. 


Common Stock Around $1.25 


@ Southland’s huge new greyhound 
park is considered America’s most 
beautiful and modern greyhound rac- 
ing track. 

@ Operators of other tracks who have 
visited Southland Greyhound Park 
express the opinion that in two 
years, it could be the second most 
profitable dog track in the country, 
topped only by Wonderland Dog 
Track at Revere, Massachusetts. 

@® 100 days of racing are scheduled for 
1957. The Spring Meet for 50 days 
commences May 15, 1957. 


We believe Seuthland will show excel- 
lent Capital Gains if bought at this 
time, just before racing is scheduled 
to start at this track. 
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The Eusiness and Market Outlook 


By SAUL S. 


SMERLING * 


Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Mr. Smerling maintains the indicators show the economy is 
now moving “sidewise” in a status of consolidation and 
correction, in lieu of recession. For business, predicts over-all 
stability will average out rolling readjustments with unprece- 


dented selectivity. 


Expects present profits squeeze to be 


eventually followed by new peaks. For the stock market, he 


maintains over the short term 


a broad status quo; and over 


the long term an up-side break-out carrying through to a 
25% advance over the next three years. 


On the basis of accepted indi- 
cators, the economy is moving 
sidewise, following two years of 
almost uninterrupted boom. Using 
physical out- 
put as a meas- 
ure, the FRB 
production in- 
dex averaged 
125 in the 1954 
recession year. 
In 1955, it was 
up 11%; in 
1956 the rise 
slowed to a 
normal 3%. 
Corrected for 
seasonal, the 
index aver- 
aged 146 in 
the last quar- 
ter of 1956, 
and again in the first quarter of 
1957. For six months, output has 
stabilized on a high plateau. 

The picture is much the same in 
other indicators. Adjusted for price 
changes, manufacturers’ shipments 
in the opening months of 1957 
were only fractionally higher than 
in the final 1956 quarter. In re- 
tail trade, there is little change on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. First- 
quarter construction activity was 
barely higher than in the final 
1956 quarter. 


Saul Smerling 


A Consolidation Period 

So—thus far, at least, the pic- 
ture is one of consolidation—or 
sidewise correction, if you please— 
of previous gains. It is hardly a 
picture of recession. To be sure, 
there is a certain amount of in- 
ventory indigestion—which is al- 
ways a reason for caution. But 
the indigestion is not universal; 
it is more marked in some lines 
than in others. In the retail field, 
for example, inventories are slight- 
ly under a year ago, with sales 
running about 5% higher. And 
despite the “aggregate indiges- 
tion,” the economy refuses to give 
any ground. That, in itself, testi- 
fies to basic, underlying strength. 


Profits Implications 

From the standpoint of profits, 
the picture is about the same, 
though the implications are some- 
what different. On an absolute 
basis, sales are rising—not in all 
lines, but rising in the aggregate. 
This primarily reflects an increase 
in selling prices. But the rise in 
prices has not been enough to off- 
set completely the rise in costs. 
Thus, first-quarter earnings re- 
ports of industrial companies show 
a preponderance of year-to-year 
declines; but, refreshingly, more 
are in the plus column than many 
of us had been led to expect. 


Ilow Is All This Reflected in the 
Market? 

Between the 1956 high of 53.28 
and the February low of 44.86, 
Standard & Poor’s Industrial In- 
dex surrendered 28% of t..e pre- 
vious steep advance. This reflected 
the fact that growth stocks had 
been tremendously overbought; 
the growing uneasiness in reaction 
to the “squeeze” on profit margins; 
the Suez troubles and other ten- 
sions; and last, but not Icast, the 
increasing competition from bonds 
for the investor’s money. 

As late as April, 1954, the yield 

*A talk by Mr. Smerling before the 


N. Y. Scciety of Security Analysts, April 
15, 1957. 


of the S & P industrials was two 
times that afforded by A-1 in- 
dustrial bonds. By August, 1956, 
the ratio was down to only 1.11 
times. 

However, since Feb. 12 the in- 
dex — after some rcbound — has 
moved mostly in an extremely 
narrow range, roughly between 
46 and 47—a range of only 2%. 
Clearly, this reflected investor in- 
cecision. First, the news was be- 
wildering — an up here, a down 
there, no over-all pattern one way 
or the other. Second, for every 
expert who offered the prospect 
of better things to come later on, 
another aroused fears of further 
recession in earnings and stock 
prices. So the investor, instead of 
performing his normal function 
of discounting what is to come, 
found that he could not decide 
what is to come, and acted ac- 
cording to the facts of the mo- 
ment, which, as I have said, add 
up to stabilization on a high plane. 


Where Is Business Headed? 

First, as to the economy: 

This can best be expressed in 
an over-all way through Gross 
National Product. We _ estimate 
GNP will be about $427 billion for 
1957, only a slim increase over the 
fourth quarter rate, but about 
3.5% above the full-year 1956 
figure. 

It is interesting to analyze the 
increase, because it will highlignt 
the reasons for anticipating sup- 
port of the economy. A 3.5% in- 
crease comes to $14.6 billion. Of 
this, $8.3 billion will come from 
growth of personal consumption 
expenditures; $5.3 billion’ will 
come from bigger government 
spending—on Federal, State and 
local levels; $2.2. billion will come 
from expansion of industry’s in- 
vestment in plant and equipment; 
and finally, the effect of the latter 
will be reduced to the tune of $1.1 
billion by inventory curtailment. 
Incidentally, available data do not 
yet show a decline in over-all in- 
ventories, but the rate of increase 
has slowed to a crawl, and it seems 
likely that this will be followed 
by a moderate decline. 

This may mean some slight in- 
terim let-down in business, but 
nothing serious on an over-all 
basis. The rise in government 
spending, the somewhat lesser 
rise in business spending for plant 
and equipment, and, above ali, the 
growth of consumer purchasing 
power as a result of higher unit 
wages and stiil rising employment, 
will cushion any shocks, making 
for general stability in coming 
months, and possibly a tendency 
toward upturn late in the year. 

The over-all stability will aver- 
age out a series of rolling read- 
justments in individual lines and 
for individual companies, with 
some doing much better than 
others. We analysts sometimes 
abuse the word “selectivity” in 
our work, but the business pattern 
justifies the use of that word, and 
that approach, as it seldom has 
been justified before. 


The Longer Term Profit Outlook 

Just a word on the longer term. 
The profit curtai!ment from which 
business is suffering by reason 
of the non-recurring cost of in- 
stalling new equipment, and of 
training workers to handle this 


equipment, will be followed by a 
new, higher level of profit mar- 
gins eventually. Remember that 
we have a number of factors 
working in favor of stocks over 
the long run: the inevitable growth 
of population, a rising standard of 
living, more leisure time that will 
bring on new demands, increased 
production efficiency that will 
bolster profit margins and—so far 
as we can see right now—perma- 
nently higher government budgets 
on all levels, to lend added sup- 
port to the economy. That is, they 
will lend support—IF they do not 
venerate a larger tax burden in 
relation to tae national income 
than at present. 


What does all this imply for the 
market? Short term, a broad sta- 
tus quo. 

In the past two weeks the S & P 
incustrial index rose out of the 
46-47 rut to close on April 12 at 
48.07. I lay this to several factors 

(1) the fact that nct all the dis- 
uppointing news intermingled with 
the rest could cause stocks to 
break the low level of the range, 
which in itself was encouraging; 
(2) a somewhat better tone to 
earnings reports than had been 
expected; (3) excellent news on 
sales prospects from such indus- 
trial leaders as Bethlehem and 
Jones & Laughlin in the steel in- 
dustry, which had been a source 
of worry, and from duPont; (4) 
a tendency for some of the big 
short interest to run to cover. 

This rally may continue, though 
there is resistance just ahead in 
the 49-51 area. The chances are 
the rally will not proceed too far. 
On the other hand, the business 
prospect is such, and the amount 
of money waiting to buy stocks at 
moderate price concessions is such, 
as to offer pretty good assurance 
that the market will not decline 
substantially, either. 

As a guess, I would expect the 
market to continue to hover with- 
in a range, at least most, and pos- 
sibly ail, of 1957. This range will 
be wider than we have recently 
seen, oi course. But'I would place 
its upper limit at most likely 
around 50-52 (Standard & Poor’s) 
and its lower limit around 42-44; 
always barring unforeseeable de- 
velopments. Within that over-all 
pattern, however, it should be 
possible for the investor who 
operates selectively, yet with re- 
straint, to make money in pre- 
dominantly dull markets. 


The Long Term 

Long term, I would expect 
stocks to break out of the range 
strongly on the upside, in line 
with the long-range business out- 
look. Nineteen fifty-six earnings 
on the S & P industrials were 
$3.53 a share—they won’t be much 
different this year. But it would 
not be surprising to see them rise 
to $4.50 or more in the next three 
years. That’s a gain of about 25%, 
or about 8%-plus per year, on 
average. Stocks are currently 
selling at 13.4 times earnings in 
a period of indecision; presumably 
they will not sell for less in a 
period of renewed upturn. -Based 
on this multiple and $4.50 earn- 
ings, the projection would work 
out to around 60 for the index. 


The dividend payout by all cor- 
porations last year was 56% of 
earnings. Let’s assume this ratio 
remains static, on $4.50 earnings 
it would produce a little better 
than $2.50 dividends. But let us 
also assume that stocks will yield 
less than the current 4.2% in a 
period of dynamic resurgence. I 
think a figure of 3.75% is not out 
of line, in terms of our expecta- 
tions. 

On the basis of the dividend 
projection, and the assumption as 
to yield, we get a projccted level 
of 67-68 for the index. Let’s settle, 
then, for 65 or so, as a measure 
of what the market can produce 
for us within a reasonable time. 
That’s a rise of 35%. . . . It could 
be a good deal more for selected 
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The Oatlook for the Stock Market 


By ALBERT I. A. BOOKBINDER* 
Harris, Upham & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange 


Based on “the fundamental factors” of money and credit 

conditions, prospective profits, and investment psychology; 

and on expectations that there will be no early stimulants to a 

renewed economic upswing. Mr. Bookbinder ferecasts continu- 

ation of the market’s “primary downward trend.” Considers 
recent upswing a mere technical rally. 


The outlook for the stock mar- 
ket depends on money and credit 
conditions, prosvective profits and 
investment psychology resulting 
from these 
fundamental 
factors. 

Bank bor- 
rowing from 
the Federal 
Reserve banks 
is exceeding 
excess re- 
serves, so that 
free reserves 
snow a deficit 
of approxi- 
mately a half 
billion dollars. 
Tight money 
and credit 
conditions 
have been reflected in higher in- 
terest rates. This means lower 
bond prices and conversely larger 
yields. As measured by Moody’s 
averages, triple A quality corpo- 
rate bonds yield 3.66% and all 
corporates nearly 4%. At the same 
time industrial stocks yield hardly 
more than 4%. Thus, the differ- 
ential between stocks and high 
grade bonds is not more than one- 
half of 1%. In the past this small 
spread —-making bonds more at- 
tractive —has occurred not far 
from tops in “bull” markets. 

Prospective profits for corpora- 
tions principally depend on gen- 
eral business activity. For the past 
two years national income has 
been propped by the capital ex- 
penditures boom. For the second 
half of this year, however, expan- 
sion of plant and equipment will 
tend to taper off. 


a Ee 


I. A. Bookbinder 


A. 


Leveling-Off of Expansion Plans 


According to the latest survey 
conducted jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, 
businessmen plan to increase ex- 
penditures on new plant and 
eauipment in 1957 some 6% over 
the all-time high set in 1956. The 
substance of this rise could be 
absorbed in higher prices, how- 
ever. Actual capital outlays in the 
last quarter of 1956 and in the 
first quarter of 1957 were lower 
than had been proiected. This 
failure to realize anticipations may 
be due at least in part to cutbacks 
in expansion plans. While capital 
expenditures are scheduled to 
move up somewhat in this current 
quarter, a slight reduction from 
this peak is planned for the second 
half of 1957. 


A survey of manufacturers by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board indicated that canvital ap- 
propriations in the last quarter of 
1956 for new plant and equipment 
were 14% below a year ago. This 
cecrease corroborated a downward 
trend first suggested in third quar- 
ter appropriations. which showed 
an 8% decline from a year earlier 
authorizations. The last report 
marked the second successive 
quarter in which avpropriations 
failed to reach capital expendi- 
tures, while cancellations doubled 
that of the previous quarter. Asa 


*A talk by Mr. Bookbinder at the 
Chamber of Commerce, New York City, 
April 8, 1957. 





stocks, and it could be more for 
the index, depending on the in- 
vestment climate at the time. 
However, I want to emphasize that 
I have not attempt~d to pinpoint 
the attainment of this level of the 
market, but have merely been 
trying to outline what I feel are 
tne reasonable possibilities. 


result, the backlog of capital ap- 
propriations fell to a level lower 
than in any quarter of 1956. More- 
over, the backlog “rate” (the ratio 
of outstanding appropriations to 
current expencitures) tusibled to 
a two-year low. 


Decline in Residential 
Construction 

Based on F. W. Dodge reports, 
residential construction contracts 
awards on a floor space basis de- 
clined in February to 22% below 
the level of a year ago. On April8 
the Veterans Administration an- 
nounced that requests in March 
for V. A. appraisals on proposed 
home construction dropped to 48% 
below the level ot a year ago. Ap- 
plications for Federal Housing 
Administration commitments on 
contemplated home building are 
running about 33% behind last 
year. According to the latest sur- 
vey by the University of Michigan 
Survey Center sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Board, 84% of 
consumer spending units plan to 
buy houses in 1957 as against 9.4% 
with such plans last year. This 
could mean a further 16% cut in 
home building. 

This same survey also indicates 
that there is no significant change 
in consumer plans to purchase au- 
tomobiles in 1957, as compared 
with last year. In fact, total auto- 
mobile sales so far this year are 
running behind 1956, according to 
Ward’s Automotive Reports. This 
is resulting in an 11% cutback in 
automobile production scheduled 
for the second quarter, compared 
with the initial quarter. No sig- 
nificant increase in total consumer 
spending may be expected, since 
consumption depends On income. 


Tapering Inventories 


Inventory accumulation is show- 
ing signs of tapering off, to be 
followed by some liquidation as 
national income fails te expand. 

Despite expected increases in 
government spending, the Federal 
Government’s budget is not par- 
ticularly inflationary. On a cash 
basis as a matter of fact, the budg- 
eted excess of tax revenue over 
expenditures would have a defla- 
tionary impact on the economy. 

In April, 1956, new all-time 
highs were recorded in the stock 
market averages. After the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks raised the dis- 
count rate, the industrial average 
fell 10% in May. The subsequent 


recovery returned the industrial 
average to around its peak by Au- 
gust, but this was not a broad ad- 
vance. The rails lagged behind, 
while the majority of stocks actu- 
ally failed to advance on net bal- 
ance. Then prices generally dipped 
until February of this year. Pres- 
ently the rally appears to be tech- 
nical in nature, as a rebound to 
the earlier decline. 

A combination of tight money 
and credit conditions resulting in 
a narrow differential between 
stock and bond yields, a squeeze 
on profit margins and lower stock 
prices have adversely affected 
market psychology. 

' For the foreseeable future there 
are presently no stimulants to gen- 
erate a renewed upsurge in the 
economy. Until this outlook for 
profits is reversed, the primary 
downward trend in the stock mar- 
ket may be expected to continue. 
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: ee Steel Production P: 
1 he Electric Output 
Carloadings 
State of Trade | corset ee nce. 
Food Price Index 
d i d t Auto Production 
an n us ry Business Failures 

Reports. on business activity the past week appeared to bear 
out earlier predictions that the current year would be a leveling- 
cff period. Reporting on industrial output for March the Federal 
(1947-49 — 100), unchanged from that of January and February, 
but rose 3% above March, a year ago. Other steady indicators were 
employment, industrial profits and construction. 

Over-all manufacturing activity in the past six weeks was 
« year ago. Although steel operations declined somewhat each 
week since mid-February, manufacturing in most steel consuming 
industries showed slight gains. Industrial profit margins in Marcu 
again were narrowed by higher manufacturing costs. 
of 52,000.000. while the number of unemployed dipped seasonally 
to just below 3,000,000. Personal income in March rose slightly 
to an annual rate of $337,500,000,000, another new high. So far 
this year consumers are paying off their instalment debt at a faster 
monthly rate on record. 

The recent Spring rise in sales of new passenger cars continued 
last weck and dealer inventories were somewhat reduced. On 
April 1 stocks were 12% less than tnose on the comparable 1996 
lowest April 1 rate of factory shipments in four years. 

The downward trend in home building continucd. The annual 
rate of housing starts fell to 880,000 in the first quarter, tne lowest 
rate since 1949. In March applications for FHA mortgage insur- 

The latest report available on employment for the country at 
large shows that claims for unemployment insurance by newly 
laid-off workers went up by 700 to a total of 261,400 during the 
Security. 

While 29 states reported declines in initial claims for jobless 
insurance, the rise in other states was enough to balance it out. 
The largest number of claims came in Ohio, New York and Indiana. 
layoffs in an auto assembly plant. Seasonal layoffs in the apparel 
and related industries accounted for much oft the increase in New 
York’s initial claims, and apparel cutbacks and layoffs at a tele- 
vision plant were blamed for Indiana’s rise in new claims. Initial 
227,000, it noted. 

Insured unemployment, meanwhile, went down for the fifth 
straight week during the week ended April 6. The total dropped 
by 14,100 to 1.494.300. The total for the like week of last year was 


| Retail Trade 

| 

| 

A : ZF 

Reserve Board Index noied ihat the month remained at 146 

close to that of the first two months of the year and slightly above 
Non-farm employment in March continued at the record level 

pace. In March repayments exceeded $3,000,000,0C0, the hignest 

date. This was a result of the sales rise in late March and the 

ance on proposed houses were 35% below last year. 

week ended April 138, according to the Bureau of Employment 

The Bureau stated the Ohio increase was attributable to sizable 

claims for jobless insurance curing the same week of 1956 totaled 

1,400,500, the Buccau of Employment fecurity observed, 


The steel! market still lacks a much-needed stimulus this 
week. A pick-up in automotive and appliance ordering could pro- 
vide the spark that mills have been hoping for, but these important 
steel users show little inclination to snap out of the doldruins, 
stated “‘The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, on Wednes- 
cay of this week. 

Several midwestern mills report an encouraging pick-up in 
automotive sheet orders for June delivery, but other mills see no 
particular change in the order volume coming from Detroit. 
Appliance makers are still loaded with steel inventory and some 
have cut back operations to four days a week. 

One brignat spot in the otherwise dark sheet-strip market is 
the indication that some steel users may have cut their inventories 
to the point where they may have to re-enter the market soon. 
Orders for emergency delivery of sheet and strip tonnages are 
cropping up rnore frequently. 

Another hopeful sign is that some companies are now talking 
vbout placing orders as a hedge against the expected steel price 
increase in July. These hedge orders will be nothing like those of 
previous years when the possibility of a steel strike provided an 
adaitional incentive. But sheet-strip mills are welcoming the 
windfall, however slight, declares this trade weekly. 

The July steel price boost will offset the scheduled wage 
increase effective July 1 under steel labor contracts. Some steel 
men are plumping for a $10-a-ton increase, while others believe 
the rise will average about $7.50 per ton. A good possibility is an 
average boost of between $5 to $7 per ton, “The Iron Age” 
points out 

Inventory cutbacks may be closer to completion than is gen- 
erally realized. Warehouses report receipt of emergency orders 
trom steel users who normally buy in mill quantities. Mills are 
competing for business in some products strictly on the basis of 
delivery. This is forcing some mills to warehouse fairly heavy 
tonnages to meet customer demands for prompt delivery. Several 
stainless steel producers recently lost orders to competitors because 
they could not meet customer delivery requirements, states this 
trade publication. 

The steel scrap market gave additional signs of firming un 
this week, but there’s no indication of a definite trend as yet. 
Some scrap dealers are beginning to rebuild yard inventories and 
are resisting mill efforts to buy at lower prices, yet some market 
areas still report declining prices, concludes “The Iron Age.” 








In the automotive industry last week, observances of Good 
Frit>~ at the euto plants caused a decline of 2.7‘% in motor 
vehicle production. 

*“Ward’s Automotive Reports” 
assemblies 


counted 144.940 car and truck 
ast week for United States factories as against 148,898 
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Observations : . < 


By A. WILFRED MAY 
THE PENDING FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 


The “Financial Institutions Act of at least knowing who the real 
of 1957,” popularly known as the major owners are. In line with 
Robertson Bill, has not received the original philosophy underly- 
the attention which is its due. ing our Federal securities legis- 

This impor- lation and SEC administration, 
tant Bill is Senator Douglas emphasized that 
the end-prod- “publicity is the best method in 
uct of a badly a democratic society . acts as 
needed effort a restraining influence far more 
to bring to- effective than criminal sanctions 
gether in a could ever be.” 
single legisla- Senator Bush, speaking in op- 
tive measure position to Senator Douglas’ pro- 
all existing prosal, stating that it arose from 
major statutes the latter’s concern over the pre- 
pertaining to vious Illinois bank scandals, main- 
bank s an d tained that the suggested remedies 
other finan- would be “both ineffective and so 
cial institu- far-reaching as to impose hard- 
tions, includ- ships on all banks, discourage in- 
ing the Na- vestments in bank stocks, and thus 


tional Bank decrease the possibility of acquir- 
Act, the Feueral Reserve Act, and jng new prod needed ig the 


: eg Pr The Senate’s disposed of this 
counterpart in the form of the issue by providing for the furnish- 
Brown Bill now is about to be jing of a list of shareholders to the 
considered by the House. Comptroller on his demand within 

The extended debate on the ten days; and for the banks noti- 
Senate floor on such important fvj>¢ ‘toe Comptroller immedi- 
issues as disclosure of stock Own- ately cf any single transaction 
ership, cumulative voting, and yeeorded on the transfer records 
bankers’ political contributions involving the purchase or sale of 
elicited major discussion on an 10% of the outstanding stock. 
extremely high objective level. 

Participating were such well- That Controversial Issue 

grounded experts as Senators Paul That Number One controversial 
H. Douglas, a former President of corporate question, cumulative 
the American Economic Associa- yoting, was proposed to include 
tion and Prescott Bush, erstwhile panks, although defeated by a 
investment banker as partner in Sonate vote of 57 against 28. (with 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. Senator Fulbright against and new 
and corporate director, It should sub-committee Chairman Lausche 
be read by everyone interested in jn favor), it brought forth particu- 
banking, investment, or other Jarly illuminating discussion. 
aspects of finance. (ef The Con- (Cumulative voting is a provision 
gressional Record, March 14, 18, whereby a minority of the voting 
19, 20, and 21.) stockholders may obtain a roughly 
































A. Wilfred May 


For Broadening Stock Ownership corresponding proportion of the 


number of directors.) Senator 
Douglas brilliantly supported the 
provision’s inclusion on the 
grounds that it gives substantial 
minorities justified representa- 
tion: makes information available 
; to minority stockholders giving 

overwhelmingly in them a “say” about company af- 
hands,” Mr. Douglas fairs: and curtails “yves-men” 
pointed out that nevertheless abuses now actually harming the 
there is the possibility of un- majority. Senator Hubert Hum- 
savory interests gaining control phrey chimed in with the sug- 
of banks without the knowledge gestion to use the play or movie, 
of the supervisory agencies, and “The Solid Gold Cadillac,” as 
urged in any event, the legitimacy expert testimony. 


Disclosure 

Voicing self-imposed restraint 
in urging the need for wider dis- 
closure of bank stock holdings, 
including his belief that “the 
conduct of our banking insti- 
tutions is 
honorable 
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Political Contributions 


On the matter of political con- 
tributions raised by Senator Doug- 
las, it was decided to prohibit 
banks or their officers and direc- 
tors from making contributions to 
any elective or appointive official 
who has authority to deposit pub- 
lic funds, or to any candidate for 
public office who has such au- 
thority. Exception is made for a 
bona fide contribution made to a 
political committee supporting a 
general ticket. 

























































Regulation at the Crossroads 


Final disposition of all of these 
questions will shortly be made 
before the House under the Brown 
Bill, with the Fulbright Bill in 
the Senate applying “SEC regula- 
tion” to all companies, excepting 
banks; and the Multer Bill in the 
House removing that exception for 
the banks. 


A Reader Writes on Rights 

(The following communication 
refers to our column of April 4 
which pointed out some ways in 
which the stockholder is disad- 
vantaged through his company’s 
rights offerings; concluding that 
in any event there should be no 
infliction of dilution—as is some- 
times marked in the case of 
closed-end investment companies 
—in the absence of a compelling 
corporate business motivation. 
Our correspondent, Senator Leh- 
man, wes Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Securities of the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee.) 

Dear Mr. May: 

I am not sure that your and 
other current criticism of rights 
is entirely justified. When I was 
in business and my firm marketed 
securities, in almost every issue 
of common stock there was in- 
cluded preemptive rights. I felt 
then, and I still do, that pre- 
emptive rights guaranty to stock- 
holders that no senior securities 
could be issued which would 
dilute their holdings, unless they 
were willing to waive their rights. 
I note that now in many instances 
preemptive rights have been 
eliminated and that pursuant to 
the more. or less. perfunctory 
powers given by the stockholders 
to the Directors, the latter could 
issue stock, sometimes in large 
volume, in such manner and un- 
der such conditions as seemed de- 
sirable to them. I have the feel- 
ing that that authority gives to 
the Directors, an opportunity for 
substantial abuse of stockholders 
interests, although I must admit 


Continued on page 43 
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bp = WHITE, WELD & Co. 


announce the 
- moving of their 
ag, main office to 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


dt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 











Atomic Letter (No. 26) — Comments on Atomic Funds stock 
dividend, British buying of Canadian uranium, Metal Hy- 
drides, Inc., Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., General Tire 
and Rubber Co., Dominion Magnesium, Ltd., and Lindsay 
Chemical Company. Revised Reactor Diagrams now avail- 
able—Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc., Dept. C., 1038 
30th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broaa Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Common Stock Candidates for Institutional Investment — Se- 
lected list—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
XQ; ths. oe 

Commen Stock Review—Survey- 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Electric Wire Industry in Japan—Analysis in “Nomura’s In- 
vestors Beacon”—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also is the same issue is a discuss.on of 
the Japanese government’s budget and economic plan for 
1957 and an analysis of the stocks acquired by foreigners 
through the market. 

Insurance Stocks—-Com parative 1956 per-share figures—Robert 
H. Hutf & Co., 210 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 

Japauese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway. New York 7, N. Y. 

Life Insurance Company Stocks—Fifth annual edition of data 
on selected companies—The First Boston Corporation, 100 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Life Insurance Stocks—Comparison of market worth and per 
cent gain for five years of 56 companies—Paradise Securities 
Company, 9477 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

New York City Bank Stocks—First quarter analysis of 13 New 
York City bank stocks—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter auuex—Fotder showing an up-to-date- com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y 

Paper Stocks—Analysis—Bache 
York 5, N. Y. 

Treasure Chest in the Growing 
dustrial opportunities of area served—Utah Power & Light 
Co., Dept. K, Box 899, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 

World Time Chart—Showing time differences in over 100 coun- 
tries throughout the world compared with Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time which becomes effective April 28; also includ- 
ing map of standard time variations in United States and a 
list of States and communities observing Daylight Saving 
Time — International Banking Department, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Harris, Upham & Co., 120 


& Co., 36 Wall Street, New 


West— Booklet describing in- 


xt + as 

seph Faroll & Co., 29 Broadway, New 
N. Y. Also available are data on Combustion Engi- 
Tennessee Gas Transmission and 


Allis Chalmers 
York 6, 
neering, 
Fuel. 

American Brake Shoe Co.—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

American Marietta Company — Analysis in current issue of 
“Business & Financial Digest’—Loewi & Co., Incorporated, 
225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. In the same issue 
is an analysis of Johnson Service Company. Also available 
are reports on Mosinee Paper Mills Company and Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Company 


Barden Corporation—Analysis—Roosevelt & Gourd, 


Street, 
Capitol 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Products Corp.—Memorandum—Wartrren 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


37 Wall 
W. York & 


Co., 203 Market Street, Harrisburg 2, Pa. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.— Memoranauin:i—A. M. Kidder & Co., 


1 Wail Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company—Analysis—Wins- 


low, Cohu & Stetson, 


26 Broadway, 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Chicago Transit Authority—Analysis—John Nuveen & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ll. 
Clinton Machine Company—Anatysis—H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall 


Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Cook Coftee Company—Analysis- 
York 4, N. Y. 

Crompton & Knowles Corp.—Card inemorandum- 
140 Federal Street, 
-Analysis—Blair & Co. 


porated, 60 Broadway, New 


non, Incorporated, 
Cross Company- 
Strect, New York 5, N. Y. 


Federal National Mortgage Association—Analysis—New 
120 Broadway, 
Federal Pacific Electric Co.—Review—osutro Bros. & Co., 
Pe. 
reviews of Foster Wheeler Corp., 
and Lone Star Steel Co. 
General Electric Company—Analysis—Laird, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

W. R. Grace & Co.—Annual report—W. 
New York 5, 
Houdaille Industries, Inc.—Mem:orandum—Walston & Co., 
Yorn. 5, MN... 

De Witt Conklin Organization, 
i x: 
McManus & Walker, 
Also in the same issue of 
is data on National Sugar Refining Co. 
study 


Hanseatic Corporaticn, 
Broadway, New York 5, 
report are 
Rubber Co. 


120 Broadway, 


CF, 7 Hanover Square, 
120 Broadway, New 
Koehring Company—bBulleti 
100 Broadway, New York 5, 
Link Belt Co.—Dat 
Tork |G. N.Y. 
Newsletter” 
Mead Corporation — New 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


-A. G. Becker & Co., Incor- 
-—May & Gan- 
Bostun 10, Mass. 


Incorporated, Z0 Broad 


York 
York 5, N. YX: 

120 
Also available in the same 
General Tire & 


New 


3issell & Meeds, 


R. Grace & Co., 
N. Y. 


Dept. 


Inc., 


39 Broadway. New 
*“McManus-Walker 


Drexel & Co., 1500 Walnut 


National Steel Corporation — Annual report — National Steel 


Corporation, Grant Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company—Annual report—Pacific Gas 


& Electric Company, K. C. Christensen, 


Treasurer, 245 Mar- 


ket Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Portland General Electric Co. — Memorandum — Goodbody & 


Co., 


Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 


Southland Racing Corp. — Report 
80 Wall Street, New 
Products—Analysis—Peier P. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Dept. CH 4-25, 
Sylvania Electric 
Co., 42 Broadway, 


115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.—Annual report 
Power & Light Co., Frank McLaughlin, 


Puget Sound 
President, 860 Stuart 


General Investing 
work 5, . 2. 

McDermott & 
Also available is an 


Corp., 


analysis of Hamilton Watch Company. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company — Analysis — Peters, 


Writer & Christensen Corp., 
2, Colo. 


724 Seventeenth Street, Denver 


United States Life Insurance Company in the City of New York 


—Analysis—Sanford & Company, 


cisco 4, Calif. 








COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





Mississippi River 











Banks, Brokers, Dealers— 


Recently added to our trading list— 


"Falcon Seaboard Drilling Co. 
‘Fisher Governor Company 
‘Florida Steel Corporation 
“Quebec Natural Gas 


Units and Stock 


‘Trans-Canada Pipeline 
Units and Stock 


* Prospectus on Request 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





April 26, 1957 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York 21st annual dinner at 
the Waldorf Astoria. 


May 6-7, 1957 (Richmond, Va.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Jefferson Hotel. 


May 8-11, 1957 (White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Spring meeting at the Green- 
brier Hotel. 


May 16-17, 1957 (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Security Dealers of Nashville 
annual spring outing - dinner 
May 16 at Hillwood Country 
Club: field day May 17 at Belle 
Meade Country Club. 


May 17, 1957 (Baltimore, Md.) 


Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation 22nd annual _ spring 
outing at the Country Club of 
Maryland. 


DEPENDABLE MARKETS 











DEMPSEY-TEGELER & C0. 





Russ Building, San Fran- 


May 17-19, 1957 
Calif.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Los Angeles annual spring party 
at the Palm Springs Biltmore, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


May 19-23, 1957 (Cleveland, Ohio) 
National Convention of Invest- 
ment Analysts Societies. 


May 20-23, 1957 (Cleveland, Ohio) 
National Federation of Financial 
Analysts at the Hotel Statler. 


June 11, 1957 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club ot Detroit annual 
summer outing at the Orchard 
Lake Country Club. 


June 11-14, 1957 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada Convention at Jasper 
Park Lodge, Alberta, Canada. 


June 13-14, 1957 
Ohio) 
Cincinnati Municipal Bond 
Dealers Group annual spring 
party at Sheraton Gibson and 
the Maketewah Country Club. 


June 14, 1957 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York annual field day at West- 
chester Country Club and Beach 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


June 19-20, 1957 (Minneapolis- 
St. Paul) 
Twin City Bond Club annual 
outing and picnic with cocktail 
party at Hotel Nicollet June 19 
and an all day sports program 
at the White Bear Yacht Club, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. June 20 


June 21, 1957 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia, summer outing 
at Whitemarsh Country Club, 
Whitemarsh, Pa. 

June 21, 1957 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Phiiadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion annual outing at the Over- 
brook Golf Club, Ithan, Pa. 


June 28, 1957 (New York City) 
Investment Association of New 


(Los Angeles, 


(Cincinnati 


. Thursday, April 25, 1957 


York annual outing at Apawa- 
mis Club, Rye, N. Y. 


Aug. 1-2, 1957 (Denver, Colo.) 
Bond Club ot Denver-Rocky 
Mountain Group oft 1BA annual 
summer frolic and golf tourna- 
ment at the Colun:b.ae Country 
Club. 


Sept. 25-27, 1957 
Cal.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Fall Meeting at Santa Barbara 
Biltmore. 


Oct. 7-8, 1957 (San Francisco, Cal.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


Oct. 10-11, 1957 
Calif.) 
Assuciauion of Stock Exchange 
Firnis Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Beverly Hills Hotel. 


Albert Teller & Co. 
Formed in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Albert 
Teller announces the formation of 
the investment securities firm of 
Albert Teller & Co., with offices 
in the Fidel- 
itv - Philadel- 
phia Trust 
sullding. 123 
South Broad 
Street. 

Mr. Teller 
has been ac- 
tive in the in- 
vestment_se- 
rities business 
since 1946. 
Prior to es- 
tablishing his 
own firm, Mr. 
Teller was a 
Vice-Presi- 
dent of Charles 
A. Tagga:it w Co., Ine. During 
World War Two he enlisted in 
the Army Corps of Engineers as 
a private and was discharged from 
service in 1945 with the rank of 
Captain. 


Weldon Carter With 
Dittmar & Gompany 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Weldon 
Carter has become associated with 
Dittmar & Compan Inc., 201 
North St. Marys Street, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Carter was previously Vice- 
President of First Texas Corp. 


Seli¢man, Lubetkin 
To Admit John Regan 


John G. Regan, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
May 1 will become partner in 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 30 
Pine Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Regan will with- 
draw from partnersin:: Gregory 
& Sons April 30. 


(Santa Barbara, 


(Los Angeles, 


Aibert Teller 





TRADING MARKETS 
FLORIDA 
SECURITIES 


Bank, Insurance Companies, 


Industria! s 





Invest in tlorida’s 


Golden 


TRADING DEPARTMENT — 
TELETYPE MMS! 
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| ALFRED D. LAURENCE 


Triangle 


& COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LEER RIED EE 


201 S.E. Ist Ave. Miami, Fla. 
| Phone: Miami, FRanklin 3- -7716) 
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$30,500,000 
City of New York 


312% Serial Bonds 


Dated April 15, 1957. Principal and semi-annual interest (April 15 and October 15) payable in New York City at the Office of the City Comptroller. Coupon Bonds 
in denomination of $1,000, convertible into fully registered Bonds in denomination of $1,000 or multiples thereof, but not interchangeable. 


cs AAA 


Interest Exempt from Federal and New York State Income Taxes under 
Existing Statutes and Decisions 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Life Insurance Companies in the State of 
New York and for Executors, Administrators, Guardians and others holding 
Trust Funds for Investment under the Laws of the State of New York 


K 


AMCUNTS, MATURITIES AND YIELDS OR PRICES 


Due $3,100,000 each April 15, 1958-62, inclusive 
$1,600,000 each April 15, 1963-67, inclusive 
$1,400,000 each April 15, 1968-72, inclusive 





Prices Prices Yields 
Pre to Yield Due to Yield Due or Price 


1958 = 2.30% 1963) 3.15% 1968 3.40% 
1959 2.60 1964 3.20 1969 3.45 
1960 2.80 1965 3.25 1970 = 33.45 

1961 3.00 1965 3.30 1971 100 (price) 
1962 = 3.10 1967 3 3.35 1972 100 (price) 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


“UHM 


The above Bonds are offered, subject to prior sale before or after appearances of this advertisement, for delivery when, as and 
if issued and received by us, and subject to the approval of legality by Messrs. Wood, King & Dawson, Attorneys, New York 
City. Interim Bonds of the denomination of $1,000 will be delivered pending the preparation of definitive Coupon Bonds. 


The First National City Bank of New York Bankers Trust Company Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. C. J. Devine & Co. 


incorporated 


Salomon Bros. & Kutzler Continental Illinois National Bank Kidder, Peabody & Co. Phelps, Fenn & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


end Trust Company of Chicago 


Shields & Company Mercantile Trust Company W.H. Morton & Co. Dean Witter & Co. | Kean, Taylor & Co. The First National Bank 


Incorporated of Portiand, Oregon 


Clark, Dodge & Co. ‘First of Michigan Corporation Roosevelt & Cross Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Estabrook & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dominick & Dominick Lee Higginson Corporation Robert Winthrop & Co. C.F. Childs and Company Dick & Merle-Smith W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Incorporated 


Coffin & Burr Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company Rand & Co. R. H. Moulton & Company The National City Bank 


Incorporated of Buffalo of Cleveland 


First Southwest Company Hannahs, Ballin & Lee Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. Thomas & Company A. G. Edwards & Sons Byrd Brothers 


April 24, 1957. 
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Brokers’ Broker—Or the 
Role of Specialists 


By GARDINER 8S. DRESSER 


Origin, development and functions of the specialist, to stabilize 
and not manipulate the market — which sometimes involve 
transactions made against the specialist’s judgment in order 
to maintain an orderly market, are explained by a close 
observer of stock market operations. The limitations regulating 
the brokers’ broker, according to Mr. Dresser, are designed 
to prevent any effect upon price, unfair profits and other 
abuses which such intimate knowledge can make possible. 
Concludes the specialist is indispensable. 


Most people who have had deal- 
ings in stocks traded in on the 
Wew York Stock Exchange have 
a general idea of the functions of 
specialists. Few, however, are 
fully informed about why special- 
ists are needed, what they are 
required to do, what they may do 
aud what they may not do. 

When an investor gives to a 
registered representative of a 
Stock Exchange firm an order to 
buy 100 shares of ABC stock at 45, 
the registered representative gives 
the order to the order department. 
The order clerk telephones it to 
the firm’s telephone booth on the 
border of the trading floor of the 
Exchange. The firm’s representa- 
tive there sends it to the firm’s 
board member on the floor. The 
board member goes immediately 
to the post on the floor where 
ABC stock is traded in. He 
inquires the price. He _ hears 
“46 to an 1!3”—that is, 46 is bid 
aiid stock is offered at 46's. Just 
tiien or soon thereafter, the floor 
member receives an order for an- 
oiher stock. He cannot remain at 
the first post to wait for ABC to 
decline from around 46 to the 45 
limit of his buying order. So he 
leaves that order with the spe- 
cialist. 

In short, specialists are floor 
members who remain at one post 
all the time and execute orders 
only in one stock, if it is an active 
issue, or, if it is inactive, in that 
and others located at that post. 
Thev receive orders from other 


brokers, list them in their books, 
execute them when the market 
permits and report the execution 


to the firms from which they re- 
ceived the orders. 


Development of Brokers’ Brokers 


About one-fourth, some 350, of 
all the members of the New York 
Stock Exchange are specialists. In 
addition, there are more than 30 
relief specialists. These are two 
classes: first, those who substitute 
for the regular specialists for an 
extended absence, say a vacation; 
second, those who take their place 
for a brief period. The first group 
receive both commissions earned 
and profits and losses resulting 
from their trading. The second 
group receive only the commis- 
sions earned, not the trading prof- 
its and losses. Specialists handle 
a large part of the business trans- 
acted on the floor, but do not 
come in direct touch with the 
customers who originate that busi- 
ness. Specialists are brokers’ 
brokers. 

With the growth in the number 
of stock issues now listed on the 
exchange and the large volume of 
business which constitutes the 
present normal market, the neces- 
sity for specialists is apparent. 

There is a tradition as to the 
origin of specialists. Way back in 
the 1870s, but some years after the 
actual seats on the exchange were 
abolished, the seats from which 
brokers participated in an auc- 
tion, a certain member broke his 
leg. Not being able to move 
quickly from post to post, he got 
permission to sit in a chair at one 
particular post, trom which he 
traded for his own account in one 


stock. Because he was a fixture 


at that post, he began to receive 
orders from other brokers to han- 
dle for them. By the time that he 
had fully recovered the use of his 
leg, he had found the occupation 
so interesting that he continued it. 
In time, as trading expanded, 
others followed his example. 

Certain it is that by 1900 there 
were many specialists on the floor 
of the exchange. They were bound 
by the general rules of the ex- 
change but they were not restrict- 
ed by special regulations and they 
sometimes operated in ways which 
are now strictly banned. 


A Former Illegal Operation 


In the early 1900s, there was an 
occasion when a certain rather 
inactive stock was quoted 44 bid, 
offered at 45. The specialist then 
received an order from another 
broker to sell 1,000 shares at 
40 stop—that is, an order to sell 
1,000 shares at the market if and 
when the stock declined from 
44 to 40 and actually sold at 40. 
In entering this order on his 
books, he found that the book 
showed orders to buy 200 at 44; 
200 at 43; 200 at 42; 200 at 41, and 
200 at 40. What did the specialist 
do? For his own account he sold 
200 shares to the broker whose 
order it was to buy 200 at 44, then 
200 shares at 43: 200 shares at 42; 
200 at 41, and 200 at 40. That last 
sale of his at 40 touched off the 
stop order; he then had an order 
to sell 1,000 shares at the market. 
He himself bought that 1,000 
shares at 40. 


The specialist had thus made a 
profit of 1 point on the 200 shares 
he had sold at 41, a profit of 2 
points on the 200 he had sold at 
42; 3 points on the 200 he had sold 
at 43, and 4 points on the 200 he 
had sold at 44. In short, he had 
cleared a total personal profit of 
$2,000. He had done this without 
any risk. He had personally ben- 
efited from information that only 
he had possession of. He had taken 
advantage of the brokers, and 
their customers, who: had = en- 
trusted him with their buying 
orders and the stop order. And 
he had done this without violating 
any specific regulations of the 
Exchange. But how did the broker, 
and his customer, who received 
notice that he had bought at 44 
a the broker who sold at 40 
eel? 
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This announcement 1s not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities 
herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


United Artists Corporation 


$10,000,000 


6% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


due May 1, 1969 


Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest from May 1, 1957 


350,000 Shares 


Common Stock, $1 Par Value 


Price $20 per share 


Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in. states in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a-dealer in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 
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Under present rules, such an 
operation would be impossible. 
Not to mention other restrictions, 
the specialist is definitely prohib- 
ited from effecting for his own 
account a purchase or sale which 
will make operative a stop order 
on his books for the account of 
others. 


Present Regulations 


The present regulations impose 
upon the specialist the duty to 
preserve at all times a fair and 
orderly market. He does this 
sometimes when the bid and asked 
prices are not close’ together 
merely by having printed on the 
Stock Exchange ticker tape that 
quotation, with the purpose of at- 
tracting new buying and selling 
orders in between. He does this 
also, and is expected to, by trad- 
ing for his own account. 

In buying and selling for his 
own account, he cannot take a 
position not warranted by his own 
financial condition. 

He is further restricted in vari- 
ous ways, all designed for fairness 
and orderliness. For instance, he 
cannot buy for himself stock at 
the price bid bv those whose or- 
ders he has on his books until all 
of his customers’ orders at the bid 
price have been filled. Similarly, 
he cannot sell at the offered price 
until all of his customers’ sell 
orders at the asked price have 
been satisfied. If, to stabilize the 
market, he has already bought 
100 shares or 1,090 shares at say 
52 and the asked price immedi- 
ately afterwards is 52's, he can- 
not buy for himself any more 
stock on the “uptick,” that is, at 
521s, until there is a purchase for 
the account of others at 524s. A 
possible exception te this prohibi- 
tion is that, if no stock sells sub- 
sequently at 52%: and if the best 
offering at the close of the market 
is 52!4s3, he may then buy it 
at 52's. 

The effect of this rule prohibit- 
ing the specialist from buying at 
the higher price is that the spe- 
cialist operating for his own ac- 
count does not affect the trend of 
prices; he is not there to manipu- 
late the market but to stabilize it. 

Again, if the specialist, for his 
own account, has bought say 100 
or 1,000 shares at 52 to stailize, 
he can buy more at the same 
price only when 52 has repre- 
sented an advance over the next 
previous transaction. That is 
known among specialists as the 
“zero plus tick.” 


Intimate Knowledge and 
Remuneration 

The specialist is paid commis- 
sions, on a sliding scale, for the 
services he performs for other 
brokers, who pay him this out of 
the commissions they receive from 
their customers. The buying and 
selling he does for his own ac- 
count, while undertaken to main- 
tain a fair and orderly market and 
sometimes involve transactions 
made against his own judgment as 
to the trend, entail a personal risk. 
He generally makes net profits— 
he wouldn’t last if he didn’t. To 
accomplish this, he must be capa- 
ble of quick action and have good 
judgment. He has first-hand in- 
formation from his books of the 
technical position of the. stock. 
This is exclusive information, ex- 
cept that, in answer to a request 
for the “size” of the market, he 
will report say 18 to ‘4, 1 and 10, 
meaning 18 is. bid for 100 shares 
and 1.000 shares are offered at 
18%. He does not give out how 
many shares are wanted below 
18 or offered above 18%. His 
books help him to judge the ad- 
visability or otherwise of taking 
a quick personal profit or loss. 
His intimate knowledge of the 
technical position of the stock is 
an advantage not always or en- 
tirely shared by others, it is true, 
but, when used by the specialist, 
it results in little or not effect 
on the trend of prices because of 
the limitations governing trading 
by the specialist. 

As has been shown, he is con- 


fined mainly to purchases be- 
tween the bid and asked prices of 
others. And, after all, if he holds 
500 shares bought at 5154 and then 
finds new selling orders put on his 
books to sell 5,000 shares at 52 
and 5,000 shares at 524% and he 
chooses to take a small loss by 
selling his 500 at 511%, he, to that 
extent, possibly increases selling 
pressure. But he had already 
possibly increased buying power 
when he acquired the 500. 


Trading Suspension 


There are some occasions when 
sudden, important and unexpected 
news brings in a flood of orders. 
It may be so huge a deluge that 
the specialist in the stock affected 
cannot immediately execute such 
orders. He summons a governor 
of the exchange who immediately 
suspends trading in that stock. 
The orders are listed as quickly 
as possible. Buy orders are pared 
off against sell orders at a price 
that is determined as fair. Then 
trading is resumed in an orderly 
manner. 

In view of the scientific prog- 
ress that is being made, who 
knows but that sometime in the 
future there will be electronic 
posts on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange and trading will 
be done with push-buttons. Mean- 
while, it may be said that business 
as now conducted could not physi- 
cally be carried on without the 
specialist. Abuses of his position 
long since eliminated, he works 
constructivelv toward making the 
maiket fair, broad and orderly. 


Conald ¥. Lowe Again 
Named President cf 
H. Y. Port Authority 


Donald V. Lowe; of Tenafly, 
N. J., on Apri! 11 was elected 
Chairran of The Port of New 
York Authority for the third time. 
The action was taken at the an- 
rual election of officers of the bi- 
state agency at its headquarters 
at 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Citv. 

At the same time, Howard S. 
Cullman was re-elected Honorary 
Chairman. He was first elected 
to the newly established post two 
years ago. 

The Commissioners also e'ected 
Fugene F. Moran as Vice-Chair- 
man for a t:ird term. 

The 12-man Board of Com- 
r.issioners of the Port Authority, 
six of whom are appointed bv the 
Governor of New Jersey and six 
by the Governor of New York, 
serve witnout compensation. 


It is customary in the Port 
Authority to elect the Executive 
Director and General Counsel at 
each Annual Meeting. 

Austin J. Tobin was re-elected 
Executive Director for the 15th 
time. Mr. Tobin began his Port 
Authority career in the agency’s 
Law Department 30 years ago. 

Sidney Goldstein, who has been 
General Counsel since 1952, was 
also re-elected. He has been 2 
member cf the Port Authority’s 
Law Department for 23 years. 

Mr. Lewe is President of the 
Lowe Paper Company of Ridge- 
field, N. J., and a former Presi- 
dent of the Ridgefield Manufac- 
turers Association, and a director 
and former President of the Ber- 
gen County Chamber of Com- 
meree, and a fermer Governor of 
the American Pulp and Paper 
Association. He served as State 
Chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. 

Chairman Lowe is a director 
of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company, the New Jersey Manu- 
facturers Insurance Companies, 
and the American Forest Products 
Industries Advisory Committee. 
He is Paper Industry Member of 
the Committee of American In- 
dustry for the National Fund for 


Medical Education, and Coun- 
cilor for the Silver Bay Asso- 
ciation. Po 
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Florida’s 
Economic 
Prospects 


By ROGER W. BABSON 





Nearly every day I get letters 
from people asking if I would 
recommend locating in Florida. As 
I was about to 
leave for the 
North, I will 
try to answer 
these ques- 
tions in this 


week’s col- 
umn. My an- 
swer is “No,” 


if you are 
hoping to gét 
something for 
nothing; but 
“Yes,” if you 
are “retiring” 
and receive a 
pension check 
from the North each month or 
have sufficient income of your 
own. 


Mild Climate Lures Thousands 
-Although laeking in a number 
of -important natural resources, 
Florida has an abundance of sun- 
shine, plenty of water, large 
amounts of phosphate, and suffi- 
cient limestone for cement. It can 
compete with California and other 
sections as a mecca for tourists, 
vacationists, and retired folk. I 
am told that more than 2,000 peo- 
ple come into Florida each week 
intending to settle here. Many 
live on pensions or annuities or 
income from investments, and 
therefore have no need to seek 
employment. Others do need jobs, 
bat not all can find them today. 

In my observation, it is rather 
difficult to get a job in Florida 
unless you have special skills 
which the state’s few industries 
can use. However, efforts to get 
natural gas by pipeline from 
Texas are now on the verge of 
succeeding. I predict that parts 
of the state will have natural gas 
by the summer of 1958. When the 
supply of this fuel is assured, in- 
dustry should move into Florida 
at a very rapid pace. 


Roger W. Babson 


New Boom in Real Estate 


Mild climate has always been 
an attraction to prospective buy- 
ers of land for homes or busi- 
nesses. Now that atomic energy is 
to be an added attraction, I fore- 
cast an even further boom in 
Florida real estate. The present 
boom will be far different from 
the ‘“‘boom and bust” of the 1920’s 
when sellers and buyers alike 
went just plain crazy. Sharp real 
estate operators, whose methods 
are questionable, cannot be elimi- 


nated entirely, but Florida does 
attempt to curb land and stock 
frauds. 

I am bullish on well-located 


Florida homes which are already 
built. I do not hesitate to advise 
those interested to buy a house, or 
a lot, in an already settled com- 
munity. However, I urge prospec- 
tive settlers in Florida or those 
anxious to buy land there for in- 
vestment or speculation to pro- 
ceed very cautiously. Before buy- 
ing lots in a new subdivision, you 
should first see them. Florida 
offers plenty of opportunity to 
those who are alert to its possi- 
bilities and willing to work hard 
to get ahead. At this time it is 
not a good place in which to 
speculate. 

Shopping for Industrial Sites 

Florida’s lack of oil, coal, and 
waterpower has been a _ serious 
handicap to the development of 
heavy industry. Actually, light 
industry has been moving into 
the state at an increasing rate. 
Many industrial concerns in the 
North and Middle West ask me 
how to go about buying land for 
industrial use in Florida. My first 


answer is to buy for cash only, 
and to use the same common 
sense they would use when buy- 
ing land in their own home state. 
Second — buy something which 
they feel sure they could rent or 
sell promptly if they cannot use 
it themselves. 

Florida is growing fast. Where 
good land in a settled community 
can now be bought cheap, I ad- 
vise buying it; but I have a word 
of caution for those who are in 
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the market anywhere for land for 
office buildings, factories, or 
apartments. Plan for much more 
parking space than you now feel 
you will ever need. The success of 
business ventures in any state will 
depend largely on ease of access 
and parking facilities. Provide 
ample parking for employees, 
customers, and suppliers. In less 
than 20 years, I predict that the 
present number of registered cars 
will be doubled. 


What About the Citrus Business? 


After spending some 35 winters 
in Florida, I believe an experi- 
enced and hard-working citrus 


grower can do well. In recent 
years the citrus industry has 
prospered. It should do better in 
future years as new and less ex- 
pensive methods for cultivating, 
picking, extracting, shipping, and 
preserving the flavor of fruit 
juices are discovered. 
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However, do not let citrus 
prosperity lure you to Florida to 
grow fruit unless you know some- 
thing about the business or are 
prepared to have your interests 
cared for by an experienced co- 
operative citrus organization. Also 
be sure you invest in a frostproof 
grove that can furnish you a 20- 
year record. Don’t buy. new groves 
now. Look before you leap! 








New Issue 


Blair & Co. 
Incorporated 
F. S. Smithers & Co. 
Bache & Co. 
Dick & Merle-Smith 
The Illinois Company 


Incorporated 


Sterne, Agee & Leach 


J. W. Sparks & Co. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


Walter Stokes & Co. 
Fahnestock & Co. 


April 22, 1957. 





Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


$29,500,000 


City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


4%, 3%4% and 312% Bonds 


Dated May 16, 1957. Due $1,180,000 each July 1, 1958-82, inclusive. Coupon 
Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. Prin- 
cipal and interest (January 1, 1958 and semi-annually thereafter) 
payable at the office of The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Fiscal Agent for the City of Philadelphia. 





Interest Exempt, in the opinion of counsel named below, 
from Federal Income Taxes under Existing Statutes 


Legal Investments, in our opinion, for Savings Banks and 
Trust Funds in Pennsylvania and New York 





These Bonds, authorized for various municipal purposes, in the opinion of 
counsel named below will when executed and delivered, constitute valid and 
legally binding general obligations of the City of Philadelphia, and the City 
is obligated to levy ad valorem taxes upi6n the taxable property therein, with- 
out limitation as to rate or amotnt, Sufficient to pay the principal of said 4 
Bonds and the interest thereon. The authorizing ordinances provide that the 
principal of and the interest on the Bonds will be payable without deduction 
for any tax or taxes except gift, succession or inheritance taxes, which the City 
of Philadelphia may be required to pay thereon or retain therefrom under 
or pursuant to any present or future law of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, all of which taxes, except as above provided, the City of Philadelphia 
assumes and agrees to pay. 








MATURITIES, COUPONS AND 
YIELDS OR PRICES 
Yields 

Due Coupons or Price 
1958 4Y, 2.30% 
1959 4 2.60 
1960 4 2.75 
1961 ": eee 
1962 4 3.00 
1963 4 3.10 
1964 4 3.15 
1965 314 3.15 
1966 314, 3.20 
1967-68 31/4, 100 (price) 
1969-70 314 3.30 
1971-72 314 ~ 3.35 
1973-74 314 3.40 
1875-76 31, 3.45 
1977-79 314 100 (price) 
1980-82 314 991/, price) 

‘Accrued interest to be added) 








The above Bonds are offered, subject to prior sale betore or after appearance of this advertisement, for delivery when, as and if issued 
and received by us and:subject to the unqualified approving joint legal opinion of Messrs. Townsend, Elliott & Munson 


and Messrs. Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish & Green, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The First National City Bank of New York Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


C. J. Devine & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Continental Hlineis National Bank Dean Witter & Co. 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Barr Brothers & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 


Thomas & Company 
Penington, Colket & Co. 
Seasongood & Mayer 


Mullaney, Wells & Company 
Provident Savings Bank & Trust Company J.R. Ross & Co. 


Harrison & Co. 
Byrd Brothers 


Laidlaw & Co: 
Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 
City National Bank & Trust Co. 


Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 
George K. Baum & Company 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
First of Michigan Corporation 
Roosevelt & Cross 


Incorporated 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Newark, N. J. 


Francis I. duPont & Co. 
Gregory & Sons 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc. 


Anderson & Strudwick 


Brooke & Co. 
John C. Legg & Company 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 
Robert Winthrop & Co. ’ 
The First National Bank 


M. B. Vick & Company 


Scott, 
Glover, MacGregor & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Butcher & Sherrerd 


of Memphis 


Third National Bank 


in Nashville 


Dolphin & Co. 


J. B. Hanauer & Co. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


Horner & Mason, Inc. 
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Hentz & Krensky to 
Share Facilities 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Bookkeeping 
and clearing facilities of H. Hentz 
& Company will be made avail- 
able, effective immediately, to 
Arthur M. Krensky and Company 
under terms of an agreement 
reached by the two stock broker- 
age firms. 

The announcement was made 
jointly by Robert Pollak, resident 
partner for Hentz in Chicago, and 
Arthur M. Krensky, Jr., President 
of Krensky and Co. 

Mr. Krensky stated that Hentz 
has an extensive bookkeeping de- 
partment in its New York office 
at 72 Wall Street that will serve 
the needs of all Krensky brancnes. 

It is expected that early in May 
the Hentz office in Chicago will 
move from its present location 
at 120 South La Salle Street into 
new and larger quarters in the 
30ard of Trade Building, 141 West 
Jackson Blvd. They will be joined 
in this new office by the staff of 
Arthur M. Krensky and Company, 
for whom they will be providing 
clearance facilities. 

At this location the two produc- 
tion staffs will work side by side, 
utilizing the modern quotation 
board and wire services presently 
in operation. The separate iden- 
tity of the two firms and their 
respective staffs will be main- 
tained. 

The firm of H. Hentz & Com- 
pany is more than 100 years old 
and operates branch offices 
throughout the United States and 
in many parts of the world. 


Joins Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Joseph W. 
David is now affiliated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 10 and 
Locust Streets, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


Joins McGhee Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Edward 
L. Johnson has joined the staff of 
McGhee & Co., Inc., 2587 East 
55th Street. 


J. Logan Adds 
(Special to Tur FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Carl J. 
Gaertner is now affiliated with 
J. Logan & Co., 2115 Beverly 
Boulevard. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company, New York City, 
Chairman of the National Advertising Committee of the National 


John W. Bunn C. R. McCulley, Jr. 


Joseph E. Smith Lex Jolley 


c 


Harold B. Smith 


Security Traders Association, Inc., announces the appointment of 
the local affiliate Chairmen to the 1957 Advertising Committee. 

Assisting Mr. Tisch as Vice-Chairmen are John W. Bunn, 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated, St. Louis: C. Rader Mc- 
Culley, First Southwest Company, Dallas; Joseph E. Smith, New- 
burger & Co., Philadelphia; Lex Jolley, The Robinson-Humphrey 
Company, Inc., Atlanta; Walter G. Mason, Mason & Lee, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va.; and Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chi- 


Lester J. Thorsen Geo. W. Cunningham 








Bateman, Eichler & Co. 


of Chicago 


Courts & Co. 


April 24, 1957 








This advertisement is not and is under no circumstances to be construed as 
an offering of these securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Hartfield Stores, Incorporated 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally off r these securi- 
ties in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


First Securities Company 


Stirling, Morris & Company 


200,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


Price $9 per share 


Johnston, Lemon & Co. 
Goodbody & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. 
J.C. Bradford & Co. 


EF. F. Hutton & Company 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


First Securities Corporation 
Durham, N. C. . 
Irving J. Rice & Company 


Incorporated 


Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 


Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
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cago. Chairman for the Members at Large is George W.Cunning- 
ham, George W. Cunningham & Co., Westfield, N. J. Harold B. 
Smith, Shearson, Hammill & Co., Newport Beach, Calif. will serve 
as Honorary Chairman. 


NSTA 1957 Advertising Committee Chairmen 

Alabama Security Dealers Association: Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, 
Agee & Leach, Birmingham 

Baltimore Security Traders Association: William C. Roberts, Jr., 
C. T. Williams & Company, Inc., Baltimore 

Bond Club of Denver: Roscoe B. Ayres, The J. K. Mullen Invest- 
ment Company, Denver 

Bond Club of Louisville: Lincoln Lewis, Merriil Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Louisville 

Bond Club of Syracuse, N. Y.: Leo V. Smith, Leo V. Smith & Co., 
Syracuse 

30nd Traders Club of Chicago: Fred T. Rahm, The Illinois Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Chicago 

Boston Securities Traders Association: James R. Duffy, Reynolds 
& Co., Boston 

Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club: Robert W. Reis, Seasongood & 
Mayer, Cincinnati 

Cleveland Security Traders Association: 
blower & Weeks, Cleveland 

Dallas Security Dealers Association: Thomas Walker, Equitable 
Securities Corporation, Dallas 

Florida Security Dealers Association: 
Hough, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Georgia Security Dealers Association: 
Tindall & Company, Atlanta 

Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia: Willard F. Rice, 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and James G. 
Mundy, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Kansas City Security Traders Association: Charles M. Harris, A. 
C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated, Kansas City, Mo. 

Memphis Security Dealers Association: R. Bruce Rader, Rader, 
Wilker & Co., Memphis 

Nashiville Security Traders Association: Peyton Evans, Cumerland 
Securities Corporation, Nashville 

New Orleans Security Traders Association: Robert P. Howard, 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New Orleans 

Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association: Paul A. Day, Hulme, 
Applegate & Humphrey, Inc., Pittsburgh 

San Francisco Security Traders Association: Walter Vicino, Blyth 
& Co., Inc., San Francisco 

The Securities Dealers of the Carolinas: Roy F. Hunt, Alester G. 
Furman Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Security Traders Association of Connecticut: A. Maurits Johnson, 
G. H. Walker & Co., Bridgeport 

Securities Traders Association of Detroit and Michigan, Inc.; Roy 
F. Delaney, Hudson White & Company, Detroit 

Security Traders Association of Los Angeles: Ted D. Carlsen, 
Harbison & Henderson, Los Angeles 

Security Traders Association of New York, Inc.: John S. Barker, 
Lee Higginson Corporation, New York 

Security Traders Association of Portland, Ore.: Robert Pitt, Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 

Security Traders Club of St. Louis: Irvin E. Reimer, G. H. Walker 
& Co., St. Louis 

Twin City Security Dealers Association: Oscar M. Bergman, 
Allison-Williams Company, Minneapolis 

Utah Securities Dealers Association: Lincoln Ure, Jr., A. P. Kibbe 
& Co., Salt Lake City 

Wichita Bond Traders Club: Don Clinger, Lathrop, Herrick & 
Clinger, Inc., Wichita, Kan. 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia will hold 
their Summer Outing on June 21, 1957 at the Whitemarsh Country 
Club, Whitemarsh, Pa. 


BOND CLUB OF DENVER 
The Annual Summer Frolic and Golf Tournament sponsored 
by The Bond Club of Denver and the Rocky Mountain Group of 
the I1.B.A. will be held on Thursday and Friday, August 1 and 2, 
at the Columbine Country Club. 


Stanley Eilers, Horn- 
William Hough, Beil & 


James B. Dean, J. W. 


With Westheimer Co. 


With Greene & Ladd 


, April 25, 1957 


(Special to THE FrnaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — Irvin L. 
Schmidt has become connected 
with Westheimer Company, 322 
Walnut Street, members of the 
New York and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges. 


Mitchum, Jones Adds 


(Special to THe FrnaNncraL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
William R. Phillips has become 
connected with Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton, Russ Building. 


Joins Arthur Hogan 


(Special to Tue FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

HOLLYWOOD, Cal.—J. Pierce 
Gannon, Jr. has become connected 
with Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., 6630 
Sunset Boulevard, members of the 
Pacific Coast and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Gannon was for- 
merly with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
and Harris, Upham & Co. 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
DAYTON, Ohio — Gordon H. 
Hamilton, Jr., is now with Greene 
& Ladd, Third National Building, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Joins McAndrew Co. 
(Specicl to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Francis X. Gordon, Jr. has be- 
come connected with McAndrew 
& Co., Incorporated, Russ Bldg. 


With Eastman Dillon 


(Special to THe FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Gene 
K. Rouse has been added to the 
staff of Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., 3115 Wilshire 
Boulevard. He was formerly with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 
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Enterprise 


Standard Brands, 
For Food, Drink and Dividends 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Incorporated — 


Economist 


Outlining some of the salient factors in the sustained success, 

and recently expanded earning power of this diversified and 

distinguished processor, packager and distributor of potables 
and eatables. 


The past six months in the 
equity markets have done much 
to erode both the-glamor and the 
price of certain popular growth 
stocks causing 
many prudent 
and percep- 
‘tive security 
buyers to seek 
out those 
more defens- 
ive issues, 
which offer 
higher yields 
at a less ex- 
alted price/ 
earnings ra- 
tio. Among is- 
sues combin- 
ing such de- 
fensive and 
yield charac- 
teristics is the common of Stand- 
ard Brands, Incorporated, which 
we plan to discuss today. 

Organized in 1929 as a merger 
of Chase & Sanborn, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder and_ Fleischmann 
(yeast), this company has, through 
the years, moved ahead to a point 
where it now ranks among the 
major corporations of America, 
with 1956 net sales of $473 mil- 
lion. (Should cross the half bil- 
lion mark this year.) 

Sales volumes, in order of their 
relative imporiance to the Stand- 
ard Brands, are cerived from cof- 
fee, spirituous beverages, corn 
products, oleomargarine and 
yeast; and aggressive advertising 
has consistently been a powerful 
sales propellant. On radio and TV 
you have heard the virtues of 
Chas. and Sanborn coffees—stand- 
ard, vacuum packed, and instant 
varieties extolled, and today 
Chase and Sanborn is the lead- 
ing seller of coffee to restaurants 





Ira U. Conreign 





there’s Tenderleaf, the kind you 
can steep slowly, or produce in- 
stantly. The widely advertised. 
known everywhere, Roval line of 
canned and packaged products, 
starting out with baking powder, 
has been expanded to include gel- 
atin desserts, chocolate puddings 
end pie fillings, custard and lemon 
pie fillings; pecans, walnuts and 
almonds. Standard’s Blue Bonnet 
margarine is one of the leading 
sellers. Since 1954 Standard 
Brands has also been a chef to 
man’s best friend, be it mutt, Pe- 
kinese or “nuttin’ but a houn’ dog.” 
Hunt Club brand dog biscuits, and 
dog meal (enticingly called “bur- 
gerbits”) provide elegant eating 
for pampered pooches. 

For those who pride themselves 
on their Sahara-dry martinis, 
there’s Standard’s Fleischmann 
gin, famous before Prohibition, 
and attaining new and greater 
eminence since. In addition to 
this animated beverage, the 
Fleischmann line of peppy pota-- 
bles includes blended whiskey, 
White Tavern Vodka, Kentucky 
bourbons, plus importation and 
distribution of the leading brand 
of Scotch whisky — Black and 
White. (Distilled waters, includ- 
ing excise taxes. now account for 
roughly 20°% of Standard Brand 
total sales.) 

We have touched upon those 
Standard Brands widely known 
to the public by virtue of adver- 
tising. Far less known but prob- 
ably as important to earning 
power as the grocery trade, is the 
business done with bakeries and 
institutions. These are large buy- 
ers of Standard Brands frozen 
eggs and fruits, yeasts and bak- 
ing powders, corn products, short- 
enings, plus, of course, tea, coffee 
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Stand- 


New dimensions to the 
ard Brands picture were supplied 
in April 1956, by the acquisition 
for $5842 million in cash of Clin- 


ton Foods, Inc., 
starch processor, which carried 
with it the American Partition 
division, maker of fiberboard con- 
tainers for food and beer. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Joel S. Mitchell, 
President of Standard Brands In- 
corporated, “The purchase was, I 
believe, the largest cash transac- 
tion in the history of the food 
business.” This acquisition fits 
well into the Standard Brands or- 
ganization, and supplies greater 
breadth and diversity to opera- 
tions. In the year since this 
merger was completed, earnings 
from these new divisions have 
materialized quite as expected. 
Moreover, Mr. Mitchell has noted, 
“The depreciation charges on the 
fixed assets acquired from Clin- 
ton have been Mcreased to nearly 
$3 million a year. While this .. . 
will reduce reported earnings, it 
will generate a greater cash flow.” 
Financial position of Standard 
Brands has been solid for years. 
The 1956 year-end balance sheet 
showed net current assets of $951!» 
million and revealed a book value 
of the common of $35.06 per share. 
If Standard sees another company 
for sale, that will fit its expan- 
sion program, Standard has both 
the inclination and resources to 
effectuate another merger. 
Standard Brands is not only a 
big factor in the food business in 
the U. S. and Canada but through 
21 separate subsidiaries it ope- 
rates 27 plants in 34 foreign couri- 
tries through its International Di- 
vision. Combined net sales of this 
division, in 1956, totalled $23,718.- 
646, and delivered to the parent 
company (before U. S. taxes) 
$651,052 in dividends and $1,691,-- 
330 in royalties and profit on ex- 
port sales—a total of $2,342,382. 
This international market is ex- 
panding rapidly and_ profitably. 
The important thing to note in 
any current appraisal of Standard 
Brands is that it has apparently 
entered a new phase of growth 
and expanded earning power. Af- 
ter earning $3 a share for 1954 
and 1955, the 1956 report showed 
a jump in net to $3.48 which per- 
mitted increasing the dividend to 


a leading corn 











and _ hotels For tea fanciers, and margarine. $2.25. The trend continues with 
This advertisement under no circumstances is to he construed as an offer of these debentures for sale, or as an 


NEW ISSUE 


Incorporated 


April 23, 1957. 








only such of 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an ofter to buy, any of these debentures. The offer 
of these debentures is made only by means of the Prospectus. 
: 


$5,000,000 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, ING. 


5% CONVERTIBLE SUBORDINATED DEBENTURES 
Dated April 15, 1957 


Convertible into Common Stock at 


$22 per share initially. 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may he ohtained in any State from 
wnderwriters, including the undersigned, as 
may legally offer these debentures under the laws of such State. 


the 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Due April 15, 1972 


SMITH, BARNEY & Co. 


SHEARSON, LLAMMILL & Co. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 




















first quarter (1957) per share net 
of 87c. 

Present capitalization consists of 
$55,550,000 in long-term debt, 
220,000 shares of $3.50 preferred 
now selling at 82 to yield 4.26%, 
and 3,259,707 shares of common 
listed on N.Y.S.E. Never regarded 
as a volatile performer, this com- 
mon has ranged over the past five 
years between 22 and 44 with the 
current price of 40 at 10!5 times 
indicated earnings and providing 
a current yield of 5.62%. Since 
1952 the dividend has been ad- 
vanced from $1.70 to the present 
indicated rate of $2.25. Some 
further improvement in this cash 
distribution to shareholders might 
be expected by the end of this 
year. 

Research is important at Stand- 
ard Brands. In most modern and 
functional quarters at Stamford, 
Conn., are located The Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories, central re- 
search headquarters for the com- 
pany. Here several new products, 
and product and process improve- 
ments, were developed last year: 
Brewloid, a dough improver for 
making bread; Instant Lemon Pic 
Filling; Burgerbits. a square meal 
for dogs and Clintan, non-crysta!- 


lizing corn sugar for tanning 
leather. 
From gleaming ultra modern 


headquarters in the new Standard 
Brands Building at 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York, an efficient 
and relatively voung (average age 
54) management echelon directs 
the activities of over 10,700 em- 
ployees in this broadspread and 
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the organization for 25 years or 
longer. : ; 

The outlook at Standard Brdnds 
may best be summarized by the 
statement of its President: “The 
longer term prospects are . , 
promising and we look to steady 
growth from several sources: ac- 
quisition of additional business; 
development of new _ products 
especially in the corn processing 
division . . .; the increasing pop- 
ulation trend in combination with 
the high level of consumers’ dis- 
posable income.” 

The common of Standard Brands 
(stock exchange symbol, SB) is 
definitely attractive to conserva- 
tive investors by virtue of the 
quality and progressive viewpoint 
of management, the: rising trend 
in sales and dividends, market 
stability, attractive current. yield, 
and a remarkable durability of 
earning power which has per- 
mitted continuous dividend pay- 
ments by Standard Brands (or 
predecessor) since 1899. 


Bear, Stearns & Go. 
To Admit Partners 


On May 2, S. Marcus Finkle, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Michael Goodson, 
Harold C. Mayer, Jr. and Theo- 
dore Rosenfeld will be admitted 
to partnership in Bear, Stearns & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

On May 1 Donald C. Lillis, gen- 
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Fostering and Channeling 
Savings for Economic Growth 


By GROVER W. ENSLEY* 
Executive Director, Joint Economic Committee, 
United States Congress 


. . , 
Stressing economic growth’s 


dependence upon investment, 


Dr. Ensley refers to the people’s role as savers, within the not 
inconsequential over-all influences of public policies and pri- 
vate financial institutions, in determining the rate and kind 
of economic expansion desired. The top Congressional econo- 
mist describes the postwar problem of “undersaving,” and the 
imprecise effect of monetary and fiscal policies upon savings- 
investment behavior which vitiates the formulation of specific 
rules to be followed in order to maintain steady economic 
growth. Advocates policymakers encourage savings, change 
their policies promptly in response to market and ballot 
signals, and forego political direction of savings in favor of 
free market decisions. 


We are all interested in eco- 
nomic growth—the impulses from 
which it stems, its effects on 
stability, and its implications for 
public as well 
as private pol- 
icy. Itis, there- 
fore, impor- 
tant to discuss 
econowic 
growth and 
especially the 
Savings re- 
guired for its 
attainment. 

Economic 
Zrowth is an 
objective be- 
hind which all 
of the diverse at 
interests and Grover W. Ensley 
groups in our 
nation are united, although of 
course, there are differences over 
the best and surest ways of 
achieving it. Particularly gratify- 
ing to me as a public servant con- 
cerned with the Employment Act 
of 1946 is evidence of a growing 
appreciation by groups such as 
yours of the relationship of the 
daily conduct of your private 
businesses to the stability and 
growth of the whole economy. 


Importance of Economic Growth 
Today 


Two major developments, I 
think, have contributed to this 
appreciation. Here at home, the 
rapid population growth of the 
postwar years and the prospecis 
for its extension in the years 
ahead clearly indicate that tre- 


“An address by Dr. Ensley before the 
Eastern Mortgage Conference, Mortgage 
Bankers Assn. of America, New York 
City, April 16, 1957. The views ex- 
pressed by Dr. Ensley are his own and 
do not necessarily represent the views 
of the Joint Economic Committee or in- 
dividual members of that Committee. 


- 


mendous increases in demands for 
consumer goods and services will 
continue to face both the private 
and public sectors of the economy. 
In turn, these rapidly growing de- 
mands indicate the need for con- 


_stantly adding to our industrial 


capacity and our productive ef- 
ficiency if our level of living is 
to continue to rise. 

At the same time, developments 
abroad have imposed new chai- 
lenges and provided new oppor- 
tunities for the growth potential 
of the American economy. In the 
underdeveloped regions of the 
world, where for centuries the 
phenomenon of economic growth 
was scarcely to be detected, the 
newly awakened aspirations of 
the population for higher living 
standards have resulted in rapid 
and drastic changes in political, 
social, and economic institutions. 

A common characteristic of 
these areas is their lack of capital 
resources and managerial skills. 
These awakening aspirations offer 
much promise. They also involve 
the danger that filling these ris- 
ing demands will be seized upon 
by the communists as an oppor- 
tunity for, or instrument of, polit- 
ical conquest. Unless we are to 
close our eyes to this peril, we 
must be prepared, through private 
and public channels, to previde at 
least some of the resources re- 
quired. This, too, spurs our inter- 
est in economic expansion. Im- 
portant also is the example of 
growth set by our free economy 
before the eyes of the uncom- 
mitted world. 


Viewed in the context of these 
challenges, both at home and 


abroad, we can appreciate why 
economic growth has become a 
keystone in public policy. If, be- 
cause of ignorance or indifference, 


we pursue policies which block 
the growth of the economy, we 
may well be condemning our- 
selves to falling or static levels of 
living or imperiling our inde- 
pendence as a free Nation. 


Savings and Economic Growth 

We cannot, of course, discuss 
economic growth without turning 
our attention to savings. Economic 
growth, I think, is best defined 
as the increase in capacity to pro- 
duce valued goods and services. 
It is achieved through investment 

the use of resources not for cur- 
rent consumption but for the ac- 
quisition of goods and services to 
be used in further production. The 
act of foregoing the present, that 
is of saving, is thus a requisite for 
investment — the mechanism of 
economic growth. 

But while it is required for in- 
vestment, the mere act of saving 
does not assure us that the cor- 
responding investment will neces- 
sarily occur. As individual savers, 
we may decide not to consume 
some part of our current income. 
This in itself provides no assur- 
ance, however, that business in- 
vestors will want to add the same 


amount to the Nation’s preductive. 


capacity. By the same token, the 


decision by businesses to use some. 


portion of total current output of 
the economy for increasing pro- 
ductive capacity does not guar- 
antee that the economy as a whoic 
will be willing to save an equal 
amount. 

Savings do not just happen. 
Both the volume of savings and 
the investment outlets which they 
seek depend on a large number of 
factors which, in combination, 
determine the choices of the econ- 
omy as a whole as between pres- 
ent or future consumption. Cul- 
tural traditions have a-great deal 
to do with basic attitudes toward 
saving. 


Saving’s Motive Still Strong 

This country has grown and 
prospered because our citizens 
have strong impulses to. save. 
These impulses are better ex- 
plained by the social p$ychologist 
than by the economist. There are 
some who maintain that thrift has 
become unpopular in recent years, 
that we have developed the habit 
of living beyond our means, and 
that government paternalism has 
made it unnecessary and un- 
popular for individuals to save. 
Fortunately, from the standpoint 
of our future growth, this falla- 
cious idea has been exploded by 
recent studies such as those by the 
Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. 
George Katona, Director of this 


Center, examined savings atti- 
tudes on the basis of his Center’s 
interviews with thousands of rep- 
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resentative families in all parts of 
the United States. His findings 
reported in the recent Federal 
Reserve Board’s study of Con- 
sumer Instalment Credit are that 
the importance attached to saving 
by the American people has not 
declined during recent years, and 
that the desire for consumer 
durable goods and the availability 
of instalment credit, social secu- 
rity and private pension systems, 
and the threat of inflation have 
not altered the American families’ 
traditional motivations to save. 

Although surveys show there are 
two kinas of families, one that 
saves regularly irrespective of in- 
come, and another that does not 
save under any circumstances, 
nevertheless the amount and dis- 
tribution of income and wealth 
undoubtedly exert an important 
influence on saving behaviour. 
Trends in the United States in 
this respect should result in wider 
distribution of savings. Expecta- 
tions about future demands and 
future resources such as providing 
educational benefits for our 
children, replacing major con- 
sumer durables, providing for re- 
tirement, and improving housing 
accommodations, strongly affect 
the impetus for saving. The de- 
gree of confidence in the future 
buying power of dollars saved to- 
day is an additional factor in the 
savings decisions of a large num- 
ber of individuals and businesses. 
The available channels for sav- 
ings and the relative security 
which they offer against loss are 
alsc important conditioning ele- 
ments in savings decisions. 

This list, of course, is far from 
exhaustive. It does suggest, I be- 
lieve, that the character and the 
strength of private financial in- 
stitutions have a great deal to do 
with the total savings of the econ- 
omy. The listing indicates also the 
importance of public policies, par- 
ticularly as they serve to cushion 
economic fluctuations and protect 
the value of the dollar. There is, 
therefore, a great responsibility to 
be shouldered both by private 
groups, and by government, in as- 
suring an adequate flow of sav- 
ings to finance economic growth. 

We can get some notion of the 
magnitude of this responsibility 
by referring to total investment 
undertaken since the end of 
World War II. From the beginning 
of 1946 through 1956, gross pri- 
vate domestic investment for re- 
placement and additions to our 
capital stock, has amounted to the 
tremendous total of $513 billion. 
After allowing for capital used up 
in the productive process, about 
$265 billion of net capital addi- 
tions, in current prices, have been 
made in the private sector of the 
economy during this 1l-year post- 
war period. 

Looking forward, the demand 
for savings to finance economic 
growth is equally if not even 
more — impressive. Continuation 
of post-World War II growth 
trends in the American economy 
indicates that by 1965, gross na- 
tional product, expressed in to- 
day’s prices, should be between 
$550 and $600 billion. Comparing 
this projection to the $412.4 bil- 
lion realized in 1956, we get some 
inkling of the increase in produc- 
tive capacity that will be re- 
quired, and therefore, of the vol- 
ume of savings which will have to 
take place and be channeled into 
investment outlets. 


Responsibilities of Public Policy 

Within the framework of our 
political and economic _institu- 
tions, there is no guarantee, of 
course, that the impetus for pri- 
vate investment will always be 
large enough to warrant as high 
a volume of savings, relative to 
income, as we've experienced in 
recent years. By the same token, 
we cannot be sure that the will- 
ingness to save will always be 
adequate to finance as high a 
level of private investment as 
business may wish to undertake. 
In other words, in our dynamic 
economy there can be no assur- 


ance that the process of economic 
growth will always proceed at a 
perfectly steady, fixed rate. 
Under our free enterprise sys- 
tem, the people themselves are 
continually making decisions 
about the rate and kind of eco- 
nomic growth desired. Through 
their decisions to buy present 
goods and services or to save for 
the future—decisions transmitted 
through the market and the proc- 
esses of representative govern- 
ment—people register a composite 
choice as to how much and what 
kind of growth is wanted. The 
decisions of producers—based in 
part on the availability and cost 
of investment funds, in part on 
expectations of future demands, 
and in part on the opportunities 
for reducing costs or increasing 
profits through implementing 
technological advances — deter- 
mine the extent and rate of in- 
crease in productive capacity: The 
composite decision about how fast 
we want to grow is set by the 
interaction of these forces. 


Government through its mone- 
tary and fiscal powers’ provides 


- major conditioning factors which, 


in turn, influence these’ private 


’ decisions concerning consumption, 


savings, and investment. It is in 
fact virtually impossible to visual- 
ize a set of government economic 
policies which would be neutral 
in shaping choices between pres- 
ent and future consumption. Even 
if the scope of government ac- 
tivity were far more limited than 
it is today, the consequences of 
governmental action in the fiscal 
and monetary fields would in- 
evitably impinge on the economic 
decision-making processes of in- 
dividuals and businesses. When 
account is taken, however, of the 
sheer volume of present defense 
expenditures, of the enormous 
size of governmental debt and 
debt management operations and 
of the wide range of economic ac- 
tivities which the people have 
called upon government to under- 
take, we can better appreciate the 
magnitude of government influ- 
ence in setting the framework for 
free-market determination of the 
rate of economic growth. 


Public Policy’s Impertance 


In some cases, these influences 
may tend to create a level of total 
demand which is inadequate, at 
the prevailing level of prices, to 
provide employment opportunities 
for all of the resources currently 
available in the economy. In other 
cases, public and private demand 
together may be so high relative 
to available resources as to result 
in pressures for cost and price 
increases in major sectors of the 
economy. There are, of course, 
some built-in correctives—the so- 
called ‘‘automatic stabilizers” 
which tend to even out these fluc- 
tuations in economic activity. But 
to an increasing extent, we have 
come to recognize the impact of 
public policies and to realize that 
unwise government policy can 
contribute to inflation or to reces- 
sion. We have, consequently, come 
more and more to appreciate the 
importance of gearing public 
policies to maintaining economic 
stability and growth. 

On the whole, developments in 
the postwar period have kept the 
“undersaving’” problem in the 
forefront. Consumer demand has 
risen rapidly. Partly in response 
to this expansion in consump- 
tion and partly in response to 
opportunities afforded by tech- 
nological advances, private in- 
vestment has also increased at a 
rapid rate. A considerable portion 
of this investment was financed 
by credit expansion rather than 
real savings, with attendant in- 
flationary price movements. 

This “undersaving” problem has 
been particularly trying during 
the past two years. On the basis 
of the current outlook, it will in 
all probability continue for some 
time to be a problem facing those 
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Educating the Newspapers 
To Educate the Public 


By DONALD I. ROGERS* 
Business & Financial Editor, New York “Herald Tribune” 


Well known financial editor makes emphatic the importance 
of—and offers guidance on—improving private electric com- 
panies’ public relations and of selling everyone on private 
enterprise. In iterating the newspaper profession’s role and 
zim to defend, support and keep the economic system going, 
Mr. Rogers explains: (1) the way to reach the new enlarged 
middle-income group as a customer, investor and voter is 
through the vigorous, enlightened press; (2) workings of, and 
what concerns, a nemspaper’s financial department; and (3) 


why executives must trust, and 


work together with, newspaper 


editors if they want to reach the public with the truth and 
facts to aid public decision-making. 


The is no national spokesman 
for the electric industry. The 
president of Edison Electric Insti- 
tute is always a topflight execu- 
tive of some 
company but 
from my ob- 
servation, he 
has never 
been allowed 
to speak with 
authority for 
the entire in- 
DUStey. :.. + OF 
even for the 
members of 
EEI. Surely 
there should 
be one source 
for informa- 
tion regarding 
this great 
electric industry. Each electric 
company should consider every 
cone of its customers when build- 
ing a public relations program. 
Certainly the customer is Number 
One in any public relations pro- 
gram. But what about opinion 
leacers throughout the state or 
area who are not customers? Cer- 
tainly there are problems that 
come before the Legislature and 
other area groups where people 
should be well informed about the 
company even downright friendly. 


Of course, stockholders are a 
part of any successful public re- 
Jations program. What are you 
telling them about your operating 
philosophy? Your stand on con- 
troversial subjects such as TVA, 
Hells Canyon, etc? Because I am 
in the financial news end of the 
business, it is natural I suppose, to 
be interested in what you are doing 
to cultivate the financial readers 
in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and the far West. 
Are you submitting genuine news 
items to these publications? I’m 
not speaking about ordinary news, 
but news stories of interest to my 
readers and other publications, 
even magazines. 

Do you have a well defined 
news program, writing news in its 
broadest sense? Have you re- 
viewed your policies that may 
have been all right before the war? 
This all may seem academic to 
you executives but operating in a 
highly competitive newspaper 
jield as I do, I am well aware 
that newspaper techniques and 
policies can change in a few years. 
Certainly while you have no 
threat of competition, you do have 
the threat of competition from the 
political do-gooder, the REAs, 
municipal, state and area groups. 
In the final analysis, you should 
be ever conscious of the fact you 
operate by public sufferance or 
public acceptance. I don’t care 
how many franchises you have, 
you are going to last only as long 
as the majority of people want 
you to stay in business. You don't 





Donald 1. Rogers 





*An address by Mr. Rogers before the 
24th Annual Conference, Southeastern 
Electric Exchange, Boca Raton, Florida, 
April 2, 1957. 


have to tell all the technical parts 
of your business to everyone for 
frankly, they are not interested 
in knowing about kilowatts or 
megawatts, etc. 


They want to know how inter- 
ested you are in them and their 
area . how friendly you are 
. . . how courteous you are. All 
of this is based on the fact you 
are giving your customers the-best 
service consistent with low rates 
and sound business practices. 

Now I’m coming to the $64,000 
question—or is it $256,000? 


Who Is in Charge of Public 
Relations? 


Who is in charge of your pub- 
lic relations? What is his back- 
grounds? What is his experience? 
What status does he have in your 
organizational chart? Does he 
have the same status as your legal 
counsel? Your financial people 
... your engineers? Or is he just 
some fellow that does a little pub- 
lic relations in addition to many 
other duties? How much atten- 
tion do you pay to him when it 
comes to choosing a plant site 

.. or pole re-location, substation 
site? I realize you Wouldn’t know- 
ingly put a substation next door 
to the Mayor’s house but all pub- 
lic relations aspects are not that 
simple for the ordinary customer 
also has pride of ownership that 
must be catered to... It seems 
to me this great industry of yours 
has come through many phases, 
such as holding company control, 
SEC regulations, etc. In the main 
most of your emphasis this past 
year has been on engineering and 
financing. Now you are faced 
with two very important prob- 
lems and the future of your in- 
dustry depends on how you solve 
these problems, individually and 
collectively. Number One is man- 
power. Hiring the best people 
possible for the job which means 
accountants, meter readers, engi- 
neers, and yes, elevator opera- 
tors, too. 

Number Two, what emphasis 
you as executives place on public 
relations and here I have been 
speaking of public relations in its 
broadest sense for it is very im- 
portant whether this executive 
merely obeys commands ... or 
can make up your operating pol- 
icies and procedures. My admo- 
nition to you is—Good or Bad— 
Your Public Relations is Showing 

.. every day in every way. 

Failure of the electric utility 
industry and its people to make 
themselves heard over mislead- 
ing public power and anti-busi- 
ness propaganda can lose for your 
industry the support of public 
opinion. 

You have a wonderful story to 


tell. The average electric cus- 
tomer today is getting twice as 


much electricity for his money as 
his father did 20 years ago. He’s 
getting the best electric service in 
the world. In industry, he’s en- 
joying the largest supply of elec- 
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tric power worker in the 
world. 

But the average American will 
have little or no knowleage oi 
this great industry and its ac- 
complishments unless you tell him 
about them. He will have little 
interest in you, in fact, beyond 
his awareness that electricity 
makes possible his morning cof- 
fee ... or heats his bath water. 

Not everyone is sold on private 
enterprise or private electric com- 
panies. Development of electric 
power by the government, for in- 
stance, was a major issue in the 
last session of Congress. It is of 
major importance to every elec- 
tric utility employee and customer 
that factual information about 
this issue be made known at every 
opportunity. This information gap 
is one of the roles that you, as 
executives, can fill through your 
individual efforts. 


Today, more Americans than 
ever before are concerned with 
the success or failure of private 
business. More than 8,000,000 per- 
sons in this country own stock 
in publicly-held companies. More 
than 500,000 persons annually are 
joining this shareowner family. 
Threats to private business then 
are not just the concern of a few. 

Business needs the continued 
approval of the citizens—who are 
also its customers—and a utility 
is no exception. 


per 


Acquainting the Public 


Facts alone won’t solve the 
problem. At least they haven't 
done the complete job for the 
electric industry. You have to 
speak for the facts. As _ utility 
executives, you must work to see 
that your neighbors and your 
friends, and the friends and 
neighbors of all employees and 
stockholders, know what you and 
American business stand for. 


If you do these things, if you 
take time to study the issues and 
tell your friends of your convic- 
tions, then the principle of private 
enterprise jaeed never be at stake 
here. ' 

Misdirected legislation can cut 
off your lifeblood. On the other 
hand, fair and just legislation can 
provide the atmosphere of free- 
dom which is so essential to the 
everyday existence and success of 
your business ... and the preser- 
vation of free enterprise. 

An important phase of any ef- 
fective public relations program, 
I believe, is good corporate press 
relations. As a financial editor 
I like to spend as much of my 
time as possible among the cap- 
italists of the country and any- 
one can tell you there are no 
greater capitalists to be found 
than in your industry. Only re- 
cently one of our high govern- 
ment officials —the head of the 
anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, described you as 
monopolists. If this is true, then 
I am doubly glad to be here. Per- 
haps there are some things I can 
learn about making money and 
how it is done. 

I am on the receiving end of 
press relations, and I know very 
little about their origin. It is a 
tradition, you know, that editors 
have an abiding mistrust of press 
agents and always disparage any- 
thing that originates anywhere 
outside of a legitimate news room. 
It has come to my attention, 
though, that this is a mutual thing 
: that press agents mistrust 
editors, too. I have learned, be- 
latedly, of some of the great trials 
and tribulations attendant upon 
the birth of a piece of public re- 
lations copy in aé_e corporation, 
copy, which, in all likelihood will 
be mutilated and abused as soon 
as it reaches the desk of an un- 
imaginative and unperceptive ed- 
itor. 

Press Agent vs. Public Relations 
Man 

I should clarify the difference 
between a press agent and a pub- 
lic relations counsellor. A press 


agent is a type who huys an ‘edi- 
tor a drink at the Copacabana. A 
public relations counsellor is the 
type who takes an editor to lunch 
at the University Club. The dif- 
ference, as you can see, is not at 
all subtle. 

A press agent is a representa- 
tive hired by a Broadway char- 
acter or someone who wants to 
hit the gossip columns. A public 
relations man is someone who is 
hired to explain how you calcu- 
late the worth of rights and war- 
rants and where you get your 
money. Put another way, a public 
relations man is a fellow who can 
explain satisfactorily why some 
corporations, like AT&T, pay only 
$9 in dividends even though their 
earnings increase and the spread 
of stock ownership becomes fabu- 
lously wide. 

A public relations man is also 
a type who knows when to keep 
stories out of the press. He knows 
when to advise his employer to 
make a judicious statement which 
summed up says: “No comment” 

. . They call this approach the 
“fool the editor” technique. 


Thus you approach the ques- 
tion of whether corporate press 
relations are good or bad by hav- 
ing to determine first which side 
of the street you are going to view 
it from . . . the corporation’s side 
or the editor’s side. Personally, 
I think that large corporations and 
most large newspapers work on 
the same side of the street and 
that their interests are synony- 
mous and their objectives are the 
same. One of the reasons I was 


glad of this opportunity to discuss 
this is to further my missionary 
work in the field of mutual trust 
between representatives of big 
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companies and 


newspapers, 


editors of big 


Explains Financial News 
Department 


I think that first I should tell 
you about my own set up on the 
“Herald Tribune.” At the present 
time we publish the largest finan- 
cial section of any daily news- 
paper of general circulation in the 
country, though I will admit it is 
a neck and neck race with the 
New York “Times” which covers 
the same field of coverage and all 
in all does a creditable job. 

Both at the “Times” and the 
“Herald Tribune” we regard the 
financial departments as a news- 
paper within a newspaper, the 
financial editor being more or less 
like a little publisher. This does 
not imply that financial editors 
are also little martinets like some 
little publishers that I know. 
Rather financial editors are big- 
hearted, open-minded, jovial fel- 
lows with a love of fellow man 
rarely found elsewhere. This in- 
formation I give you merely to in- 
dicate my keen ability as a re- 
porter and my objectivity and 
lack of slanted reporting. 

In my financial department 
there are 21 reporters, six desk- 
men, six statisticians, some cleri- 
cal workers and copy boys, and 
one reporter who works for me in 
our Washington Bureau, giving 
us a total of just about 50 em- 
ployees for the financial depart- 
ment which, I might say, accounts 
for the premium rate charged for 
financial advertising in any news- 
paper. 

Most of our financial reporters 
cover beats or specialties and are 
supposed to become quite expert 


Continued on page 22 
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Industrial shares continued 
to work through an area of 
heavy congestion this week 
with the bulk of the sterling 
work being done by a relative 
handful of issues. Where 
there was demand, the thin 
markets guaranteed some 
wide advances even apart 
from Superior Oil at the high- 
priced end with its moves of 
half a hundred points at a 
clip. 


Superior Oil Nearing a 
Record 

Superior raced well ahead 
of the $1,500 mark in an at- 
tempt to erase the. $1,600 
posted by Michigan Central 
back in 1928 as one of the 
higher price tags of all time 
in listed trading. The best re- 
cent tag was $1,332 posted by 
Coca-Cola in 19468. 

%: x: %: 

A rather new group of spe- 
cial situations took over lead- 
ership, making the advance 
even more ultra-selective 
than it has been up to here. 
Of the pivotal issues, Chrys- 
ler was one of the better per- 
formers on anticipation of 
excellent first-quarter profits. 


Lukens Still Racing 


Lukens Steel, which raced 
from $42 to $182 last year be- 
fore splitting 3-for-1, con- 
tinued as a star performer 
and the new shares sold at 
$100 again to make it the 
best-acting of the standard is- 
sues so far this year. It more 
than doubled over its low for 
this year. 


¥: %: # 


In addition to the sharply 
higher earnings the company 
reported for the first quarter 
of the year, there is a large 
short interest of 98,000 shares 


as of April 15 in Lukens 
which helped accelerate its 
sharp climb. The more opti- 
mistic of the Lukens cham- 
pions were predicting a peak 
of as much. as $120 based on 
a conservative eight-t ime s- 
earnings figure and project- 
ing the -1957 results on the 
basis of the first quarter to 
around $15 for the year. How- 
ever, much depends on 
whether the shorts will be 
able to cover before any such 
figure is reached. The next 
short interest report isn’t to 
be made known before May 
20, which leaves a rather long 
period during which anything 
could happen. 

Some specialties were able 
to break out of their 1957 
trading ranges with some 
multi-point advances, includ- 
ing Mergenthaler Linotype 
and Outboard Marine and 
American Sugar, the latter 
two preparing to split their 
shares. 


Earnings reports were 
scanned closely, the pattern 
of higher sales but slightly 
trimmed profits being fairly 
universal. Where results were 
disappointing, market reac- 
tion was swift, including 
Bohn Aluminum which lost 
more than 20‘7 of its value in 
a brief span after the divi- 
dend was halved because of 
lower earnings. 


Oils Still Alluring 


Oils continued to stand out 
as one of the more popular 
groups even including Amer- 
ada which on a yield (1.6‘. 
recently) basis would seem to 
be fully valued in the market. 
The allure in Amerada, apart 
from its proven proficiency in 
finding oil with better skill 
than most other oil hunters, 
is that estimates of its re- 
serves are necessary in the 
absence of official figures. By 
some of these _ self-devised 
yardsticks, the value behind 
the shares has been figured 
at anywhere up to a premium 
of $10 a share over the best 
prices seen this year, $124. 


In addition, the company 
recently made a new Willis- 
ton Basin discovery which in- 
troduces a new unknown in 
trying to figure the basic 
worth of the company since 
it is still too early to tell 
whether this is a significant 
find. Unlike some of the other 
oil companies that partici- 
pated in the early fanfare 
over the Williston Basin, 
Amerada has not given up 
and turned elsewhere and is 
still the major factor in the 
Basin. Even without the sup- 
port of such factors as high 
per-share earnings and good 
yield, the stock was able to 
increase seven-fold in price in 
half a dozen years after 
World War II. It has been 
mostly in a_ consolidating 
phase since. 


All-Around Attractiveness of 
Philadelphia & Reading 


A company that turned a 
corner with determination, 
and did it in a rush, is Phila- 
delphia & Reading Corp., an 
old-time anthracite coal pro- 
ducer. In addition to the turn 
for the better that the entire 
industry experienced last 
year, Philadelphia & Reading 
even outbid the other pro- 
ducers in both its internal af- 
fairs and in diversifying else- 
where, including acquisition 
of Union Underwear Co. and 
Acme Boot Co. which are 
completely foreign to the coal 
business. 


is 


According to the company’s 
recently issued annual report, 
these acquisitions helped the 
company double its earnings 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC, TOO 
The statement in this col- 
umn on April 11 that the 
“Great Northern has the 
rather enviable distinction 
of being the only transcon- 
tinental line that never 
went through bankruptcy 
was a generalization 
not in accordance with the 
facts. Actually, the same 
distinction and honor is also 
enjoyed by the Southern 
Pacific Company, of which 
it is justly proud. We sin- 
cerely regret the error that 
was made in limiting the 
distinction to the first-men- 
tioned carrier, and wish to 
express our thanks to John 
B. Reid, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Southern 
Pacific Company, for call- 
ing the faux pas to our at- 
tention.—Editor. 





which came to a fat $7 per 
share in 1956. At that level 
the stock was priced at only 
a bit over four-times-earn- 
ings. The intangible of great 
promise in Philadelphia & 
Reading is its large supply of 
so-called coal dust — some- 
thing around 40,000,000 tons 
of silt that the company ac- 
cumulated while other coal 
companies dumped theirs in 
rivers. 


Philadelphia & Reading is 
both increasing its sales of 
these fine sizes in the steel in- 
dustry and participating in 
studies on possible uses of 
these reserves as a source of 
chemicals or gases. The com- 
pany is working with Hydro- 
carbon Research, Inc., on this 
project. The significance is 
that there are over 30 tons of 
the material for each share 
outstanding. 

American Smelting is a 
quality issue that lately has 
been available at a 6‘< return 
that make it one of the high- 
er-yielding issues of the blue 
chip section. The ups and 
downs of copper last year left 
American Smelting unscathed 
and, in fact, earnings were 
boosted a good 20‘. on a 
gross increase of less than 
10‘c. The company apart 
from its copper properties has 
been expanding its aluminum 
operations and is working on 
an asbestos project in Canada. 


Above-Average Yielding 
Electronics 
Electronic issues haven't 
had any sustained following 
for a long time and in this 
group are some of the above- 
average yields, including a 
442% return on Sylvania 
Electric Products. Sylvania is 
an important factor in the 
electronic tube field, produc- 
ing about a fourth of the 
radio tubes made in the 


country. In addition, it is 
heavily committed in defense 
work including some new and 
vital products for airplane 
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use. It is also a leader in the 
new transistor field and a 
large producer of germanium 
and silicon for transistors. 


Among the oil shares one 
of the better yields available 
is in Atlantic Refining where 
the return has been well past 
4‘, at recent prices. The 
stock, after being neglected 
for the most so far this year, 
has finally stirred out of a 
narrow range of less than 
eight points on the upside. 


Attractive Building Industry 
Issue 

Fibreboard Paper Products 
which is sometimes linked 
with the building industry 
has been able to keep opera- 
tions at a high level so far 
this year despite a decline in 


fourths of the company’s sales 
are now in the carton and 
paperboard fields and the 
bulk of its expansion allot- 
ment will be assigned to in- 
creasing and improving its 
container operations so the 
results for this year are ex- 
pected to improve. The issue 
lately has been available at a 
conservative eight-times- 
earnings reported last year. 
At recent levels, moreover, it 
has been available at some 
$4 below its book value. 
{The views 
article do not 


exvressed in this 
necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of te 
“Chronicle.” Ther are presented 
as those of the author only.| 


Kostman Adds to Staff 
(Special to Txt n iRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Amos 
C. B. Murphy has become affili- 
ated with Kostman, Inc., 215 West 


Fina LC 


building activity. Some three- 


Seventh Street. 











From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


I suppose that from the beginning ot our country, or at least 
since the establishment of newspapers. we people have had some- 
thing to worry about. The Middle West with its many ‘“move- 
ments” has always been a source of trouble: the IWW s, the Knights 
of Labor, the Farmers’ Union, Eugene Debs, 
the socialists, in your time and mine. Then 
came the Commies which became a national 
pain in the neck. 

But through all this revolution or evolu- 
tion of a society, I have had my separate 
worries. 

Firsi, in the days of Rocsevelt, came tne 
economists. I had known a good many oj these 
fellows as underpaid professors, usually radi- 
cal, and nobody payirg any attention to them. 
A few of them had come to the tov through 
syndicated articles, ponderous in nature, and 
which relatively few people read. In 1929 as 
many were predicting a long and rosy future 
as were giving warning sounds. 

But with the advent ot Roosevelt they 
sprang out of their cellars like termites and 
seemingly littered the earth. They became policy makers and we 
are still cursed with many of them in places of influence. 

Next, with World War II, came the military, inevitably. You 
hoped their reign would end with the stoppage of the wars. Now 
there are few homes in the country that, through a man or a 
woman, is not interested in the continuation of a large military 
establishment. There is the Air Force which has behind it the 
aircraft and gadget industry as the second or third largest em- 
ployer in the country. We manufacture planes costing a million 
dollars apiece and after a few months cast them aside. [ was ata 
B-47 base in Little Rock a few weeks ago. There were hundreds 
of the most formidable fortresses I had ever seen in my life, cost- 
ing $1,000,000 each. But now they are outmoded, 3-52’s are the 
thing. 

After my visit to Littlhe Rock I told Air Force officials that 
they could not convince me that Russia had the industry to build 
such an instrument as these B-47’s. That was quite true, they 
agreed. The Russians went in for more simplicity and were not 
concerned in giving their crews all the modern devices. The Rus- 
sians figured, I was told, that crews are dispensable 

But now my worry is about the organization and the power 
which the so-called pure scientists have come to acquire. I can 
remember many of these fellows, shaggy haired and seemingly 
with never quite enough food, who were cedicated to lying around 
and dreaming. They were recognized in the circles of their fellow 
dreamers and some of them occasionally got national and inter- 
national awards. But ordinarily they were not concerned with 
money or the material pleasures of this planet. They just wanted 
to serve humanity and they would get their reward in the next 
world. 

Well, they came up with the atom bomb and they are now 
turning out to be quite as materialistic as the rest of us. They are, 
indeed, becoming cocky. They, with the propaganda they have 
come to have at their command, raised an awful stew when the 
Atomic Energy Commission decided not to continue giving Dr. 
Oppenheimer its secrets because he admittedly had intellectual 
Communist associations. The Doctor was a man different from the 
rest of us, we were told, he was a men of tensile structure and we 
should let him continue to do what he wanted to do because of his 
mind, which we were told was of incstimable value to this country. 


Now, so help me goodness, this scientific lobby is building the 
heat under Secretary of Defense Wilson because he has ruled that 
the Defense Department should pay only for applied science, that 
is, something which promises definite results. The scientists have 
become so cocky that they insist the government should pay them 
and pay them well, just to sit around and dream. My feeling is 
that the scientists owe us an apology, instead of bragging they 
have our destiny in their hands and threatening to go on strike for 
a Wage increase, 
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1957 Consumer Spending Outlook 


By IRA T. ELLIS* 
Economist, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 


Six per cent consumer spending rise is projected for 1957 by 
Mr. Ellis, who compares this with 5% decline in 1956 from 
1955 and assumes 2% price level increase over 1956 which 
allows, therefore, for a 3% rise in volume of physical goods 
and services. The du Pont economist scrutinizes the strong 
pressure for greater consumer spending and comments on the 
upward tendency in purchasing power per family. 


It is appropriate to consider the 
outlook for consumer spending 
because consumer expenditures 
account for about two-thirds of 
all the goods 
and services 
produced in 
tne country. If 
consumer ex- 
pencitures are 
high, business 
activity is 
very likely to 
be high, al- 
though the 
volume of 
consumer 
spending is 
determined 
more by the 
level of busi- 
ness activity 
than vice versa. The trend of 
consumer spending depends gen- 
erally on the trend of disposable 
personal income, which in turn 
depends on the level of income 
and the level of personal income 
tax rates. Since there is little like- 
lihood of a change in Federal 
personal income tax rajfes this 
year, any change in disposable 
personal income _ will parallel 
changes in total income. 

Personal income is not so im- 
portant an initiating factor in 
business activity as in private 
investment, together with the con- 
struction of roads, schools, water 
and sewer systems, etc., by state 
and local governments. ... Te 
outlook for residential construc- 
tion is for some decline in ex- 
penditures from last year, at least 
5%. Expenditures for public con- 
struction may rise 10%. The ini- 
tiating segments of our economy 
seem to be strong. 





ira T. Ellis 


Personal Income & Spending 
Disposable personal income may 


rise to $300 billion during this 
year, a gain of 4.6% from the 


1956 total. Although the principal 
increase will be in wages and sala- 
ries, based on higher employment 
and higher wage and salary rates, 
there will also be moderate in- 
creases in income of proprietors, 


dividends and interest, and in 
Government transfer payments. 
The purchasing power will be 


available to support a high level 
of consumer spending. 


Consumer sp.nding depends on 
the willingness to spend, as well 
as on the level of disposable in- 
come. Some spending may come 
from past savings. Some current 
income may be saved. For ex- 
ample, consumers increased their 
spending substantially in 1955 
over 1954. Disposable income in- 
creased $16 billion, but spending 
rose $17.5 billion. The saving rate 
declined. While income increased 
another $16 billion in 1956, spend- 
ing rose only $12 billion. Saving 
increased. . 

Personal saving will probably 
show little change in amount from 
1956 to 1957, although it will be 
about one-quarter larger than it 
was in 1955. The expected in- 
crease in disposable income in 
1957, therefore, may be reflected 
in a rise of 5% in consumer 
spending. ... 

Consumer spending for durable 
goods may rise 6% this year, 
compared with a decline of 5% 
in 1956 from 1955. Increased 
spending for new and used auto- 





*A panel address by Mr. Ellis before 
the National Industrial Conference Beard 
Meeting, San Francisco, March 28, 1957. 





mobiles will account for one-half 
the expected rise. Spending for 
nondurable goods may rise 4%, 
compared with a rise of 5% last 
year. Spending for services may 
rise 6%, compared with last year’s 
rise of 7%. 

Consumer spending for durable 
goods is more important now in 
relation to total consumer spend- 
ing than it was in 1929. ... The 
relative importance of spending 
for nondurables is about un- 
changed. Spending for services 
has declined in relative impor- 
tance. Analyzing consumer ex- 
penditures in detail, spending for 
automobiles and electrical appli- 
ances has shown a rising im- 
portance in consumer expendi- 
tures over the years. Spending 
for food and beverages has shown 
little change. Clothing expendi- 
tures and housing expenditures 
have declined relatively. Spend- 
ing for such services as personal 
interest, medical care, household 


utilities, and automobile opera- 
tion has been rising over the 
years. 


Price Level Trend 


Prices reflected in personal con- 
sumption expenditures rose 1.9% 
from 1955 to 1956 (they were up 
63% from 1929). Prices of durable 
goods rose only 0.7%, prices of 
nondurable goods rose 1.4%, and 
prices of services rose 2.4%. In 
our estimates of consumer spend- 
ing in 1957, we are assuming 
prices will average about 2% 
above the 1956 level. Our expec- 
tation of a rise of 5% in consumcr 
spending this year, therefore, re- 
flects a rise of only 3% in the 
volume of goods and services. 


Personal consumption expendi- 
tures per capita and at fixed 
prices have shown a substantial 
rise since 1948. The average an- 
nual increase has been about 1.8% 
per year. We expect the rise from 
1956 to 1957 to be 1.5%. 

Increases in consumer credit, 
particularly instalment credit, 
may also support personal con- 
sumption expenditures. Outstand- 
ing instalment credit rose $2.5 
billion last year, compared with 
the rise of $5.5 billion in 1955. The 
total outstanding may rise $3 bil- 
lion in 1957, particularly if the 
automobile industry should sell 
more than six million cars at re- 
tail this year. 

Although some instalment credit 
is extended for relatively long 
periods, the total outstanding 
turns over in less than a year. The 
amount outstanding at the begin- 
ning of 1956, for example, was 
$29 billion, but the amount repaid 
curing the year was $37 billion. 
Although such credit is an impor- 
tant economic factor, changes in 
it are not likely to be so distort- 
ing as changes in outstanding 
residential mortgage credit, where 
terms have been as easy as 
“nothing down and 30 years to 
pay.” 

Pressure for greater consumer 
spending is strong. We are expe- 
riencing a labor shortage related 
to the low birthrate of the Thir- 
ties. Wage and salary rates, 
therefore, are rising somewhat 
faster than worker productivity, 
with some consequent stimulation 
of new investment, and upward 
pressure on prices. 


Labor Shortage 


There is apparently a _ great 
shortage of young technical per- 
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sonnel in the country. In fact, 
there is a relative shortage of 
workers of all kinds in the age 
group from 25-34 years of age. 
The number of people in this age 
group will be lower in 1965 than 
it was in 1955. Furthermore, total 
population between the ages of 
25-64 years of age, inclusive, may 


rise only 64% between 1955 
and 1965. Total population may 
rise 17%. 


The labor shortage is also stim- 
ulating the entry or reentry of 
many wives into the labor force. 
The number of working wives has 
increased 68% since 1947, com- 
pared with a rise of only 6% in 
the number of working men. 


As a result of rising wage and 
salary rates, and the increasing 
number of workers per family, 
average family income is rising. 





Even after adjustment for price 
increases, an upward tendency in 
purchasing power per family is 
evident. The number of nonfarm 
families with annual incomes of 
$5,000 or more, in 1955 prices, ac- 
counted for 45% of all nonfarm 
families in 1950. This group may 
account for 60% of the total this 
year. For an equivalent income 
of $7,500 or more, the proportion 
was 17% in 1950. It may be 26% 
this year. Upgrading of family in- 
come and family purchases may 
be a slow process, but it is occur- 
ring. The outlook is that it will 
continue. 

For a variety of reasons, con- 
sumer income is high and rising, 
and consumers are confident about 
their immediate outlook. The out- 


look for 1957, therefore, is for 
rising consumer spending. 


Eisenhower Market Over, 
But Bull Market Isn't 


; By ELIOT JANEWAY* 
President, Janeway Publishing and Research Corporation 


Calling Battle of the Budget a two-front fight against inflation, 
economist maintains with rise of spending and decline in tax 
collections, inflation is about to score a major break-through. 


There are two places from which 
the American public can get a tax 
cut. One is from Congress—in the 
form of a cut in the actual tax rate. 
The other is 
from the econ- 
omy —in the 
form of a de- 
cline in busi- 
ness. A cut in 
the tax rate 
would obvi- 
ously be infla- 
tionary; and, 
therefore, 
Washington is 
against it. But 





a fali in t 
because of a 
decline in 


Eliot Janeway 


earnings is in- 
flationary, too, 
whether Washington likes it or 
not. And tax collections are falling 
now, while Government spending 
is rising. 

The battle of the Budget flared 


*A talk by Mr. Janeway at the Boston 
Investment Club, Boston, Mass., April 
16, 1957. 


up when the Treasury requested 
a $3 billion increase in appropria- 
tions for next year—based on a 
corresponding increase projected 
in tax collections. The projected 
increase in tax collections was a 
political speculation on business 
conditions. But business condi- 
tions have been deteriorating; and, 
therefore, tax collections have 
been falling short of projections. 
The increase in appropriations will 
be spent anyhow—no matter what 
happens to business conditions. 
The resulting gap—between ris- 
ing Federal spending and falling 
Federal tax collections—will be 
inflationary, exactly as if the tax 
rate were to be cut. Everybody 
knows that the present high level 
of Federal spending is an impor- 
tant source of inflation. But very 
few people are aware—as yet— 
that the falling level of tax collec- 
tions is running it a close second. 
At the present level of Federal 
spending, any drop in tax collec- 
tions acts as a built-in cushion 
against recession — and asa 
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powerful offset to sagging busi- 
ness confidence. 

People are losing confidence in 
business at the same time as the 
Administration is losing popular- 
ity. Surprising though it may 
seem, few combinations could be 
more bullish for the stock market 
or for commodity and industrial 
prices than rising government 
spending, falling tax collections, 
and a loss of political strength by 
the Administration. As the Eisen- 
hower market is ending, a new in- 
flationary market is beginning. 

It takes a strong Administration 
to risk a hard money policy. But 
the more trouble any Administra- 
tion gets into, the easier it is 
forced to make its money policies. 
This Administration is now get- 
ting into trouble; and it is be- 
ginning to make its money policies 
easier. The arithmetic of inflation 
is now about to administer an- 
other surprise reversal to the 
psychology of deflation. 


W. G. Langley & Go. 
Opens Boston Office 


ROSTON, Mass.—W. C. Langley 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, announce that 
Robert C. Mann and Donald L. 
Willis have become associated 
with them in their new office at 
201 Devonshire Street. 

Both were formerly with 
Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill.—H. Danforth 
Starr of Cerro de Pasco Corpora- 
tion will address the luncheon 
meeting of the Investment An- 
alysts Society of Chicago to be 
held April 25 in the Adams Room 
at the Midland Hotel. 


Three With Harrison 
(Special to THe Financrat Curonicie) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Mont- 
gomery R. Austin, Charles C. Box 
and William F,. Ehrhardt are now 
with Richard A. Harrison, Inc., 
2200 Sixteenth Street. 


Kyle Adds to Staff 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLF) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif. — John E. 
Brandt, Jr. has become connected 
with James Kyle Company, 1904 
Rosecrans Street. 
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Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


Reynolds Metals Company 


$100,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series C, due 1981 


$15,000,000 


Bank Loan evidenced by Notes due 1960-1962 


The sale of the bonds and the borrowings from banks are scheduled to 
be made during the first half of 1958 pursuant to, and subject to 
the terms and conditions of, agreements with respect thereto. 


The undersigned have acted for the Company in the arranging 


of this financing privately. 


Reyitolds & Co. 
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Finance Companies’ Dual Role as 


Bank Customer 


and Competitor 


By M. L. GOEGLEIN* 


Vice-President, Pacific Finance Corporation 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Praising the customer role of finance companies with banks 
and warning of “trouble in our competitive practices,” Pacific 
Finance executive questions banking industry’s paradoxes and 
deviations. Cites, for example, “wholesale financing of auto- 
mobiles at a rate lower than the prime rate to users like us,” 
and criticizes banks’ retail rate structure. Aware of their major 
stewardship of consumer credit—banks held $11.6 billion and 
finance companies $12.2 billion, or 75% of total consumer 
credit, in 1956, Mr. Goeglein urges public be offered financing 
plans based on sound practices so as to eliminate working at 
cross purposes and to preserve sound national economy. 


There is an integrated approach 
to finance company and banking 
relationship which is inherent in 
the very realities of the situation. 
Ii is the ap- 
proach which 
defines fi- 
mreance com- 
panies neither 
as customers 
mor as com- 
petitors, but 
rather as tree 
independent 
business en- 
terprises, both 
With avery 
real stake in 
tire sound and 
order iy ; 
growth of consumer credit. 


M. L. Goeglein 


Joint Responsibility 

Together we are deeply en- 
tiencned in the field of consumer 
credit. For example, of the total 
of almost $42 billion which was 
outstanding in short and inter- 
yrediate term consumer credit at 
the end of 1956, $3112 billion was, 
as you know, in instalment credit. 
Of this total, banks hold about 
$11.6 billion and finance com- 
panies hold $12.2 billion. In other 
words, together we hold more 
than 75% of the consumer credit 
outstanding in these fields. 

It seems to me that this places 
upon us jointly the responsibility 
directing and managing an 
economic institution which is 
integral to the well being of the 
country, and which motivates and 
supports a constantly-improving 
siandard of living for a con- 
sitantly-expanding segment of the 
national population. 

3y holding a joint stewardship 
of this amount of credit, we both 
siand to gain if sound policies are 
followed in financing consumer 
needs, either through instalment 
financing or through per- 
sonal loans. Together we have the 
responsibility for formulating 
these policies and of administer- 
ing them in a manner that will 
sivengthen the consumer credit 
siructure and benefit the economy 
o+ Our country. 

It goes without saying that just 
as sound practices reflect cred- 
iiably on both banking business 
aiid ours, so do abuses of lending 
practices bring in their wake 
ervitical public attitudes and re- 
sivictive controls that impair both 
bunking business and ours. 

It might not be amiss for me 
to remind the banks that it was 
the sales finance companies which, 
some 40-odd years ago, pioneered 
the concept of consumer purchase 
of durables through instalment 
eredit, and the consumer finance 
companies which pioneered and 
proved up the theory that lending 
money in small sums to the aver- 
age citizen of this country was a 
sound business practice. 

Companies such as ours did the 
development work for the busi- 
ness both of us are now enjoying. 


©} 


sules 


*An address by Mr. Goeglein before 
the American Bankers Association’s Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference, Chi- 
cago, March 20, 1957. 


We learned through trial and 
error what practices are sound, 
how to employ money most ad- 
vantageously in this business, and 
how to interpret our services to 
the public. Most of the theories 
about instalment credit which are 
considered almost axiomatic today 
were developed arduously — and 
expensively —in those formative 
years. 

The experience of both sales 
finance and consumer finance 
companies during the depression 
years proved that we were a 
sound business and a well-man- 
aged one. In fact, the industry 
record was so good that banks 
sought us out as customers. And, 
as we continued to prove our- 
selves and to improve on our 
earnings record year after year, 
banks apparently reached the 
point where they asked them- 
selves what they had been missing 
all these years—and finally en- 
tered the instalment credit field 
themselves. 


Interdependence Upon Each Other 


Although banks were not al- 
ways as committed as they are to- 
day in terms of funds employed 
directly through their instalment 
credit departments, they were ai- 
ways linked to our business. In 
those earlier years that I referred 
to, banks were by far the most 
important source of our funds, 
and they still remain a very im- 
portant source of funds for fi- 
nance companies. I would estimate 
that about $6 billion of bank 
money is being employed cur- 
rently by finance companies. U 
our practices are sound and if we 
have a good climate for conduct- 
ing our business profitably, bank 
money is in good hands and earns 
a profit for banks. If we are 
threatened by insupportable com- 
petitive practices or by repressive 
controls, the profit potential from 
the money banks have entrusted 
to us is threatened. It’s as simple 
as all that. What’s good for us is 
good for banks... and vice versa. 


Role as a Customer 

Now, if I may, let me discuss 
the role of customer. I think the 
fact that at the moment banks 
have $11.6 billion invested in in- 
stalment credit should not dimin- 
ish the fact that we are customers 
to the tune of a substantial sum 
of money—some $6 billion—and 
that we have been customers for 
a long stretch of time. From the 
point of view of the finance com- 
panies, this has been a good rela- 
tionship. I don’t think most: of us 
could have grown as we have if 
it had not been for the lines of 
credit we received from banks. 
The folks in the banks have been 
helpful and understanding. They 
have worked with us in shaping 
our plans. They have also been 
strict taskmasters. They have shot 
at us what has seemed to be in- 
terminable lists of questions. The 
Robert Morris questionnaire, for 


example, has developed into quite- 


a chore for us, probing, as it does, 
into every phase of our operations 
and scrutinizing every pertinent 
ratio—and some that we think 


come darn close im- 
pertinent. 

Nevertheless, our relationship 
with banks is pleasant and at least 
profitable ... until 1 think of to- 
day’s prime rate. We like to think 
that this is not a one-sided love 
affair. And we suspect we are 
right. We know, on the basis of 
our own lending experience, that 
we have the attributes. of a desir- 
able customer. Banks know that 
they have very little risk involved 
in lending to us. There is little 
expense—in making the loans or 
in keeping the attendant records 
or in collecting the money we owe 
you. And we pay you a rate which 
assures you a good profit. In tact, 
we are one of the largest—if not 
the largest—and one of the best 
customers bankers have. We 
think, in short, that banks are 
probably interested in perpetuat- 
ing us as customers for a long 
time to come—and I know that I 
speak for all my colleagues in the 
finance business when I say that 
we share this objective with 
banks. 


to being 


Cites Competitive Practices 

It is when I look at our roles 
as competitors that the picture 
gets a little murky. I don’t think 
that either our business or bank- 
ing is headed for trouble in our 
competitive practices, but I do 
feel that a hard and sober look— 
taken together, might be useful. 

I should make it clear that it 
is certainly not my intention to 
tell bankers how to run their 
banks..I know full well that banks 
know how to lend money aud 
make a profit out of it. A look at 
1956 earnings establishes this as 
a fact. I am also well aware that 
if there is anything banks want 
to know specifically about the ups 
and downs of instalment credit. 
they have complete access to very 
detailed information about fi- 
nance companies to help you get 
the answers. 

But I think 
with me that 


panks will agree 
in the day-to-day 
competitive tug-of-war, many 
specific instances come to light 
which create something of a para- 
dox. There is, of course, the basic 
paradox of those interested pri- 
marily in the instalment credit de- 
partments of banks, competing 
with the commercial departments 
of banks for available funds and 
then, in turn, competing directly 
at the retail level with your own 
bank’s money which is-being put 
to work through companies such 
as ours. Over and above thal. 
there is the paradox of our not 
always observing the same ground 
rules, although we both have the 
same long-range objectives in the 
field of consumer credit. 

Because of the scope of our re- 
spective operations, none of us 
knows to what extent we deviate 
from each other in our business 
practices—and I suspect that 
fundamentally we don’t deviate 
very much—at least at the policy 
level. It’s when we get out. at the 
operating level that deviations oc- 
cur. 

Discriminatory Lending Rates 


On the basis of some of the re- 
ports that come to us from the 
field, we find it very difficult to 
understand why some banks lend 
money for the wholesale financing 
of automobiles at a rate that is 
lower than the prime rate to users 
like us. Bear in mind that I am 
talking about the effective cost of 
money to us. With the prime rate 
at 4%, when you take into consid- 
eration compensating balances and 
resting periods, the total cost of 
money to us totals about 514%. 
Now, on the basis of our own ex- 
perience, we know that the ele- 
ment of risk in the wholesale fi- 
nancing of autos is sizable and the 
cost of servicing is high. In some 
cases,. dealers who have new car 
franchises are able to get more 
credit with less net worth and at 
a lower rate than many of the old- 
time established -business firms in 
the community. 
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When we see this, we wonder 
whether the wvanks have been 
blinded by the meteoric rise of 
certain dealers who. hold the 
choice franchises. of the day. We 
are reminded that a valuable fran- 
chise is not the sure road to suc- 
cess. Dealers, with excellent fran- 
chises, get in trouble in good 
times as well as bad unless man- 
agement has the stretch to meet 
the rapidly changing merchandis- 
ing conditions of the automotive 
industry. 

One of our banker friends just 
recently told us of a loss his bank 
suffered because they permitted 
dealers to account for missing cars 
cn floor checks simply by stating 
they were out on demonstration. 
After the various experiences 
bankers have had with this sort 
of thing around the country, we 
raise an eyebrow when we hear 
that some banks are still lax on 
making rigid floor checks to be 
sure that the floor plan inventory 
actually exists. 

Finance companies generally in- 
sist on maintaining dealer re- 
serves. Why? Because we have 
learned over the years that it is 
a very sound business practice to 
have some dealer reserves avail- 
able for contingencies which we 
cannot foresee in this volatile in- 
stalment credit business. Can vou 
blame us, then, for being puzzled 
when we see banks reducing— 
and occasionally even eliminating 
completely—the holding of dealer 
reserves? 

In some parts cf the country. 
dealers who have their own fi- 
nance companies hypothecate 
their paper to banks at rates com- 
parable to that enjoyed by com- 
panies such as ours. At first, this 
was done for only a few top dea!- 
ers, but, as you know, the word 
geis around ... pressures develop 

. other dealers force the issu2 

. and the practice spreads from 
dealer to dealer and city to city. 


In some cases we found these 
dealer financecompanies acquiring 
paper from used car dealers and, 
in turn, hypothecating this paper 
with their own, as if it were their 
sale. From where we sit, this looks 
like a high risk venture which 
scarcely justifies a rate compa- 
rabie io that which we pay. 


Bank’s Retail Rate Structure 


Now, let’s take a look at banks’ 
retail rate structure. Ourexperience 
in the business tells us that oper- 
ating costs involved in handling 
retail contracts takes a healthy 
bite out of the gross charge. When 
we see banks offering 34-4- 
41%.% financing, we know that Iii 
is arithmetically impossible for 
them to net out a rate of return 
that is comparable to that which 
prime rate borrowers pay when 
compensating balances are consid- 
ered. We wonder, therefore, to 
what extent banks apply real cost 
accounting practices to their in- 
stalment credit departments. Do 
they make a charge for the square 
footage allocated to the operation” 
Do they make a charge for ad- 
ministrative expense, advertisin’ 
expense and the various staff 
services? Is a charge made to the 
department for funds employed? 


We know that some banks have 
established, and others are estab- 
lishing cost accounting  proce- 
dures. We are beginning to see evi- 
dence of this more frequently. Re- 
cently a large bank told us a large 
appliance dealer, who had always 
been considered a top account. 
was dropped by them. As soon as 
a cost-accounting system went in- 
to effect, which disclosed that 
even though the volume was won- 
derful and the rate charged the 
public seemed high, the gross rate 
was still insufficient to carry the 
high -operating costs attendant 
with this type of operation. 


Observe Same Ground Rules 

We know, of course, that bank’s 
retail‘rates are based, as are ours, 
on the assumption that the owner 
has a sufficient investment in his 


collateral. We have found no sub- 
stitute for a hardheaded and real- 
istic approach to this prublem. 
When we see dealers sliding con- 
tracts through their banks with 
phantom down payments and 
packed with heavy reserves, we 
wonder how long it will be before 
our banker friends take firm steps 
to squeeze the water out of some 
of these down payments just as 
we have been forced to-do. 

For instance, in our company 
we disregard the figures on the 
Paper sent to us by the dealer and 
set to work to evaluate what we 
call the TCI, the true customer in- 
vestment. With the thought in 
mind of anchoring the customer to 
an investment about which he will 
feel responsibility, we key our ad- 
vance to the dealers cost on new 
cars and the low book value on 
used cars. We squeeze the water 
out of that contract by eliminat- 
ing discounts, if any, by the dealer 
and setting the true value of the 
trade-in at wholesale. 

As a competitor, I call these 
things to banks’ attention because, 
as a customer, I know the lend- 
ing officers of the banks with 
whom we deal are tough taskmas- 
ters with us whenever we make 
mistakes. Of course, banks get a 
break because few really have to 
worry about these same taskmas- 
ters since there are only a hand- 
ful of banks in the entire country 
whose instalment credit depart- 
ments are looked at by the same 
lending officers. who. supervise 
finance company. credit lines. 
Maybe this explains in part the 
paradox of your not observing the 
same grour.d rules they lay down 
for us. 


Fundamentally, we know that 
the instances I nave cited are not 
characteristic «f all bank opera- 
tions, but the fact that they exist 
at all should concern both of us. 
The important issue is not to 
measure our differences, but to 
agree that for our own mutual 
economic welfare and for the 
present future soundness cf the 
national economy, we must pre- 
sent to the public financing plans 
based on sound practices. 

In this period of tight money, 
we have taken an even harder 
look and found that manv of the 
yardsticks we considered sacred 
in the operation of our business 
have had to be revised—ard we 
assume that banks are doing like- 
wise. 

We are convinced, in short, that 
all lenders should follow practices 
tnat ae fiexib'e and ad=snvtable 
in order best to serve the cus- 
tomer, the lender, and our com- 
plex, interlaced economy — and 
that banks and finance companies, 
as the major stewards of consum- 
er credit should jointly provide 
leadership in shaping and adher- 
ing to these practices. 

The problem which companies 
such as ours have in relationship 
to companies such as banks — if 
indeed we have a problem—is not 
that we are competing with each 
other or that we are crowding 
each other ... but that we run 
the risk of working at cross pur- 
poses. If we’re to make the most 
out of being in business, we have 
to work toward common goals—a 
fair and free economic environ- 
ment for all of us. We have a 
common interest in the expansion 
of the funds which we are jointly 
employing in consumer credit. We 
have a commen interest in ad- 
vancing public attitudes toward 
consumer credit as a constructive 
institution. Over and above these, 
we have a common interest in 
strengthening the economy which 
supports us all. 

Viewed in this scope, what we 
have to gain through increased 
communication and cooperation is 
limitless. 


Walston Adds 


(Specicl to Tae Frnanctai CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Cecil J. 
Downs is with Walston & Co., Inc., 
550 South Spring Street. 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 
AND BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 














William J. Fimbel and Sher- 
wood L. Monahan have been ap- 
pointed Assistant Trust Officers 
ef the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, it was an- 
nounced on April 22 by Harold 
H. Helm, Chairman. Messrs. Fim- 
bel and Monahan are members of 
the bank’s Personal Trust Depart- 
ment at 30 Broad Street office. 


Joseph sda itl Vice- 
President of the: Chemieal Bank 
and Trust Co., New York, died on 
April 18 at the at of 83. 


Trustees of The Dine Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. have an- 
nounced that they expect to in- 
crease the dividend rate paid to 
the Bank’s depositors in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year by %4 of 
1% or to an annual rate of 3%%, 
providing, of course, the Bank's 
favorable earnings continue. 
First payment at the higher rate 
is expected to be made July 1 for 
the quarter beginning April 1, 
1957. 

In announcing the anticipated 
increase in dividend rate, George 
C. Johnson, President of the Bank, 
declared: 

“The present trend toward 
higher interest rates should - be 
regarded as a return to the his- 
torical policy of adequate rewards 
to savers.” 

“During the many years of 
managed economy and artificially 
low money rates, little or no con- 
sideration was given to the man 
who owned the money—the indi- 
vidual saver. 

‘“‘Money is a commodity. How- 
ever, unlike all other commodities, 
its price—the rate of return— has 
not advanced in relation to the 
over-all economy. 


Martin F. Coffey, Jr., a member 
of the bank’s staff for the past 17 
years, has been named Assistant 
Comptroller of The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., it was 
announced on April 24 by George 
C. Johnson, President. 

Mr. Coftev, who lives in New 
Hyde Park, L. I., entered the au- 
diting department of “The Dime” 
on Sept. 1, 1939. In 1954, he was 
named supervisor of statistics in 
the bank’s accounting department. 


Kirby J. Schall, dias Treas- 
urer of The County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains, N. Y., com- 
pleted 25 years of service on April 
oa. 

Prior to his present assignment 
as officer in charge of the Bank's 
drive-in office on Aqueduct Road, 
White Plains, Mr. Schall had 
worked in the main office and the 
branches in Tarrytown and Harts- 
dale. He was made an officer of 
the Bank twe Oo years ago 


David siiemany. was elected 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Perth Amboy National Bank, 
Perth se aaatai N. a 


> On April 18 the ei dcelebittie of 
the Second National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, .Pa., voted approval for 
the issuance of 12,500 additional 
shares of capital stock at $28 per 
share. Upon subscription for these 
additional shares, $125,000 of the 
proceeds will be added to the 
bank’s capital account and $125,- 
000 to the surplus account, bring- 
ing them to $1,375,000 each. Thus, 
with undivided profits and re- 
serves of approximately $1,200,- 
600, total capital funds of Secend 


National will be increased to ap- 
proximately aN 000, 000. 


Rodney ” jock. an Assistant 
Vice-President of the First Penn- 
sylvania Banking and. Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., died on 
April 22 at the age of 63. 


Chicago National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill., increased its common 
capital stock from $1,855,000 to 
$2,226,000 by a stock dividend and 
from $2,226,000 to $2,500,000 by a 
stock dividend effective April 15 
(125,000 shares, nan vempe $20). 


At the ‘ital Ey are of the 
Board of Trustees of the Farmers 
& Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn., held Jan. 22, 
Mr. John deLaittre was elected 
President of the bank, and Mr. 
Henry S. Kingman, President, was 
advanced to the position of Chair- 
man of the Board. 

Henry E. Gronemann has been 
appointed Assistant Cashier of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Mo., according to an announce- 
ment on April 15 by William A. 


McDonnell, Chairman of the 
Board. 
Mr. Gronemann _§ started his 


banking career with the St. Louis 
Unien Bank in 1917. 

With the consolidation of the 
St. Louis Union Bank, Third Na- 
tional Bank of St. Leuis and the 
Mechanies - American National 
Bank in 1919, Mr. Gronemann be- 
came a member of the First Na- 
tional staff. He has worked in 
various departments of the bank 
and has been a member of the 
Home Loan Department since 
1950. 

Richard J. Dodge has been 
elected a Trust Officer of St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., effective April 22, it 
was announced on April 19 by 
David R. Calhoun, Jr., President. 

He will be associated with the 
Probate Division as an adminis- 
tration officer. 

The common capital stock of 
The Fulton National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga., was increased from 
$2,500,000 to $2,800,000 by a stock 
dividend effective April 11 (280,- 
0900 shares, par value $10). 

By the sale of new stock effec- 
tive April 11 The First National 
Bank of Anniston, Ala., increased 
its common capital stock from 
$600,000 to $750,000 (30,000 shares, 
par value $25). 


ita National Bank of 
Thibodaux, La., increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $50,000 to 
$150,000 by a stock dividend and 
from $150,000 to $200,000 by sale 
of new stock, effective April 8 
(8,000 shares : par value $25). 


The rs oc a of the Cur- 
rency on April 11 issued a char- 
ter to the First National Bank of 
Alice, Alice, Tex. The bank has 
a capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $300,000. The President is J. L. 
Carlisle and the Cashier Ray- 
mond Garr. 

The Southside National Bank of 
Missoula, Missoula, Mont., was 
issued a charter by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency effective 
April 5. The bank has a capital 
of $100,000 and a. surplus ° of 
$100,000. The President is Paul 
-S. Gillespie and the Cashier James 
A. Hart. 
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Why British Employers Decline to 
Resist Wage Increase Demands 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Factors contributing to impaired employer-resistance to wage 
creases, involving the British Government’s predicament and 


employers’ wounded feelings, 
writer Einzig. The author calls 


are discussed by economist- 
attention, also, te labor’s new 


goal of avoiding overtime pay and recapturing such lost earn- 
ings by increasing the basic wage rates, and to the price 
inflationary consequences of all this. 


LONDON, Eng. — Although at 
the time of writing the outcome 
of several major wages disputes 
is still uncertain, it is widely 
believed that 
the 5% in- 
crease granted 
to railway 
employees by 
the British 
Transport 
Commission 
will serve as 
the model for 
an all-round 
increase of 
wages of that 
magnitude. In 
existing cir- 
cumstances 
this is likely 
to mean a 5% 
inflation. There was no increase 
in productivity in 1956 that would 
provide economic justification for 
the higher wages. The output 
was, if anything, lower than in 
1955. It is true, it is widely ex- 
pected that in 1957 the expansion 
of the output will be resumed. 
But it is by no means certain 
whether the increase will be as 
much as 5%. For a number of 
trade unions have adopted the 
line that the working of overtime 
must be avoided as far as possible, 
and the resulting loss of earnings 
must be made good through an 
increase ifi basic wage rates. 

Even on the optimistic assump- 
tion that the 5% increase in wages 
will be accompanied by a 5% in- 
crease in the output, the higher 
purchasing power of consumers is 
likely to result in an inflationary 
pressure on prices. Additional 
wages will be paid out from now 
On every Friday, but it will take 
some time before the additional 
goods will become available to 
consumers. In any case, a large 
proportion of the additional wages 
will be spent on food and other 
goods the supplies of which are 
not expected to increase, at any 
rate not until much later, and the 
prices of which are very sensitive 
and respond almost immediately 
to the higher demand. 

On the other hand, the increase 
in the output of most manufac- 
tures will be in response to a 
previous increase in consumer de- 
mand. For this reason the pro- 
ducers will be in a position to 
pass on to the consumer the full 
increase in their costs resulting 
from the higher wages. Nor are 
industrial firms likely to hesitate 
in the future to raise their selling 
prices, whenever they consent to 
higher wages. In response to the 
Government’s appeal in 1956 for 
their co-operation in an effort to 
prevent a further rise in the price 
level, a large number of industrial 
firms financed out of profits ‘the 
wage increases granted last year. 
But they received no thanks for 
this self-denial, eithey from the 
employees or even from the Gov- 
ernment. Regardless of official 
exhortations, -the trade unions 
were pressing forward with their 
wage demands. 





Paul Ejinzig 


Position 


As tor the Government, its at- 
titude caused bitter disappoint- 
ment in industrial circles. During 
the second half of 1956 and the 
first quarter of 1957, many indus- 
trial firms, having suffered drastic 
declines of profits in their effort 
to avoid raising their selling 
prices in face of higher costs, de- 


Govéernment’s 


cided to make a firm stand. The 
Government, instead of assisting 
them in this effort, maintained 
for a long time an attitude of 
strict neutrality in face of unwar- 
ranted wages demands. Official 
spokesmen took the utmost care to 
avoid conveying the impression 
that they take sides between em- 
ployers and employees, or even 
that their sympathies are with the 
efforts of employers to stem the 
flood of wage inflation. This was 
bad enough, considering that the 
employers were fighting the Gov- 
ernment’s battle against inflation. 
But there was worse to come. 
When in March the engineering 
and shipbuilding workers began 
a strike, the Minister of. Labor, 
Mr. Macleod, brougnt the utmost 
pressure to bear on employers to 
induce them to meet the wages 
demands to a considerable extent. 
The Government’s attitude is 
easily explained by political ne- 
cessity. In order to regain some 
of the popularity lost in the rank 
and file of the Conservative Party 
since the general election, the 
Government was rightly anxious 
to make tax concessions to the 


higher income groups in_ the 
Budget in April. But it would 


have been difficult to announce 
such concessions in the middle of 
a major strike. It was considered 
important, therefore, that the 
trade unions concerned should be 
persuaded to call off the strikes, 
pending the deliberations of the 
courts of inquiry set up for deal- 
ing with their wages demands. This 
could only be achieved if em- 
ployers were prepared to meet the 
unions at something like halfway. 
Under Government pressure they 
reluctantly consented to do so. 
Having announced their deter- 
mination not to give way and to 
face a showdown, industrial firms 
were over-persuaded to give way. 
They are not likely to forget this 
experience. Next time the Gov- 
ernment will appeal to them to 
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1956. employers usually: took the 
line of -least resistance by con- 
ceding unwarranted wages de- 
mands and adding the extra cost 
to the price of their goods. After 
the experience of March 1957, 
they are likely to resume. this 
attitude. They are in a position 
to do so, because the wages infla- 
tion ensures an adequate demand 
for their goods at the higher 
prices. 


Impaired Employer Resistance 


The only way in which the Gov- 
ernment could repair the damage 
done would be by stepping up 
considerably its  disinflationary 
measures. There are no indica- 
tions, however, that this is under 
consideration. In such circum- 
stances industrial firms are not 
inclined to do the Government’s 
work by taking on themselves the 
burden and unpopularity of re- 
sisting the wages demands. Now 
that the wages increases appear 
to have become an annual event, 
a more or less continuous expan- 
sion of the domestic markets for 
their goods appears to be assured. 
In the circumstances, many firms 
will feel inclined to leave it to 
the Government to worry about 


any fall in exports which may 
occur if, as a result of higher 


wages, British goods should lose 
their overseas markets. 

It is, of course, arguable that, 
conditions being what they were, 
the Government was fated to take 
the line it took in March. The 
reduction of taxation could not 
be deferred any longer. Nor 
could it have been undertaken 
unless the engineering strike had 
been called off. But the net result 
is that the employers’ will to re- 
sist wages demands has been 
gravely impaired. 


Benj. D. Bartlett to 
Admit New Partners 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — On 
May 2nd, Jean E. Bennett, Bruce 
R. Davies, Charles H. Snyder will 
be admitted to general partner- 
ship, and Jean K. Block and Jane 
K. Friedlander to limited partner- 
ship of Benj. D. Bartlett & Co., 
313 Vine Street, members of the 


New York and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges. 

Mr. Bennett and Mr. Snyder 
were formerly officers of J. E. 


Bennett & Co., Inc. On May 2na 





cooperate in the effort to stem John R. Lewis, general partner in 
inflation, the appeal may meet Benj. D. Bartlett & Co., will be- 
with much less response. Until come a limited partner. 
This announcement is not an offer to sell, or a solicitation of an 
offer to buy these securities. The offering is made 
anly by the Prospectus 
April 23, 1957 
30,000 Shares 


($1 Par 


u hich 


securitles and in 


The Swartwout Company 


Common Stock 


Price $21 per Share 


Capies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in States in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer in 
the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Value) 








Mc DONNELL & (Co. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Gold Price Increase Advocated 


Reader Gutmann takes exception to some of Mr. Sproul’s views 

contained in his article “Gold and Monetary Discipline” 

(“Chronicle,” April 4); contends an increase in the price of 

gold to $69.30 would “compensate the loss in purchasing 

power,” and that the resulting Treasury paper-profit would 

be useful; and believes it is not fair to discriminate against 
the gold miner. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 

The article “Gold and Monetary 
Discipline” by Allan Sproul (here- 
after called the author) forms an 
eminent point of departure for 
any Monetary Commission to be 
created. While agreeing to some 
of the points presented by the 
author, I beg to take exception to 
others. 

(1) “Our system of managed 
money” with its array of dead- 
weight, passive and active debt 
has not achieved “to protect, pro- 
mote and safeguard the purchas- 
ing power of our money” as the 
author, in three different parts of 
his article states—as its goal. It 
has transformed a 100 cents 
monetary unit into a 5012 cents 
one and a Consumer Price Index 
of 1006 into one of 198—over a 
period of 22 years. 

The consequences are all-im- 
portant for the basic correlation 
between Gold and Monetary wis- 
cipline. With a dilution of 4912% 
present, any price of gold up to 
$69.30 is not an increase, but just 
even, in other words, it would 
only compensate the loss in pur- 
chasing power. 

Presented in any other way a 
fictional yardstick is applied in- 
stead of a factual one. This is the 
part of the future which hap- 
pened already in the past, and 
which is not mentioned in the 
author’s article. All the inflation 
you could want to see, exactly 
1.98 times is already an estab- 
lished fact. 

(2) The author declares that 
any “arbitary increase in the price 
of gold provides the basis for a 
manifold expansion of credit and 
is therefore highly inflationary.” 
This argument is often used, but 
is it so? 

The consequences of the mul- 
tiple expansion of credit already 
in existence are visible and meas- 
urable. The result is of such a 
kind, that an adjustment is called 
for. 

Any inflow of gold which could 
be caused by an increase in the 
price, is not inflationary in it- 
self, only if it is willed so. We 
could absorb 6% billions in gold 
alone to restore our former cover- 
age. More inflowing gold and the 
accretion should be immobilized, 
that is kept in a special Treasury 
account in kind (free gold) as 
was done before. In that way 
existing monetary reserves would 
not be written up. They would 
stay as is and be improved. The 
increment could also be used to 
reduce the short-term debt and to 
give the Treasury a_ substantial 
cash _ surplus and appropriate 
means for debt management. 

(3) I concur with the author 
that the orthodox Gold Cnoin 
Standard cannot work in practice 
under present circumstances. 
Under the accepted International 
Gold Bullion Standard, even if it 
does not “jingle,” gold is still very 
much “‘minted matter” in contrast 
to “nrinted matter.” 

(4) I agree with the author that 
the possibility of a “Gold-Run” is 
remote, but I would not base the 
argument on the banking prin- 
civle of proportional reserves. I 
hold that under the Stivulations 
of the International Movretary 
Fund, the situation has completely 
changed in this resvect, the accent 
is on concerted action. 

(5) As long as the U. S. stands 
ready to deliver Gold at $35 an 
ounce there is no chance, even in 
free markets abroad, that the 


price will change much. Markets 
with higher prices develop only 
locally under political or eco- 
nomic tension. We lost over 2}2 
billion in Gold in the period 1949- 
1955 and gained $558 million from 
1955 to April, 1957, so the support 
means little. 

Gold is not yielding any inter- 
est, but the combination of a 
Gold-Guarantee and Investment 
is. Other nations might decide to 
go their own ways. We witness 
the forerunner in the European 
Common Market and Free Trade 
Plans, steps like these might 
change our International mone- 
tary set-up. 


An Anachronism 


To insist sternly on maintaining 
domestically as well as interna- 
tionally both the 1934 price of 
Gold and the 1957 price level in- 
definitely is an economic anach- 
ronism. It inflates us as well as 
other nations where the dollar is 
important. 

Monetary processes are relent- 
lessly logical. 

(6) Selling of Russian Gold has 
no malevolent effect on the 
U. S. A.; on the contrary any 
amount sold by Russia will not be 
withdrawn here. Furthermore a 
substantial part of the total of 
$600 million in gold, which we 
have acquired in the last two 
years stems from Russian sales. 

(7) The author declares ‘that 
as long as the gold miners have 
the protection of an assured mar- 
ket at a fixed price, they should 
not ask for a privateers license.” 
The Guarantee to the gold miners 


is 35, 1934 dollars; what they; ae-- 


tually receive is the equiVAlent SF 
17.65, 1934 dollars. It cannot be 
considered as sporty, to single out 
the lone industry which is not 
able to express increased costs in 
the price of their produet. 

In the form of a letter I can 
only touch on some points of this 
complex subject, without support- 
ing argument and without the 
necessary documentation. 

I should like to bring this dis- 
cussion of gold and monetary dis- 
cipline to a close by referring to 
Walker’s worldly-wise ‘‘Money Is 
as Money Does.” 

Dr. EARNEST R. GUTMANN 
60 Broad Street, Room 1603-4 
New York 4, N. Y. 

April 9, 1957 


McDonald, Holman & Co. 


Sponsors Quotat’n Telecast 


Stock market quotations are 
being telecast regularly in a new 
program sponsored by McDonald, 
Holman & Co. Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City, and presented 
over the CBS Television Pacific 
Network. 

“Reporting financial market de- 
velopments with the speed and 
clarity of television,” says Hugh 
McDonald, President of McDonald, 
Holman, “will acquaint and fa- 
miliarize the viewing public with 
the operations of the stock mar- 
ket, the focal point of American 
business. We hope this project 
broadens the public’s interest in 
the stock market.” 


Louis B. Henry 

Louis B. Henry, partner of 
Henry, Seay and Black, Dallas, 
Texas, passed away April 17 at 
the age of 64 following a brief 
illness. He had been active in the 
investment business in Dallas for 
25 years. 
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RUSSIA RENOUNCES PUBLIC FINANCE 


(Bondholders’ Savings Frozen) 


By PAUL HEFFERNAN 
Financial Writer and Poet, The New York “Times” 


Until the day of Marx and Keynes 
You Russians could lose nought but chains. 


But then you saved by tens and twelves 
And now owe rubles to yourselves. 


There, now, old comrades, don’t you cry, 
You'll get the money — bye and bye. 


Didn't you hear what the Englishman said: 


In the long run, chappie, 


we're all quite dead. 


Nobody wants you when you’re old and gray: 
It’s just the euthanasia of the rentier. 


Connecticut Brevities 


Fafnir Bearing Company has 
announced plans to build a new 
plant on a parcel of land which 
was recently purchased from the 
City of New Britain for a price 
of $85,000. The new building will 
contain 33,000 square feet of floor 
space and its estimated cost is 
about $200,000. Upon completion 
the press division will be moved 
there from its present location in 
the John Street Building. 


Platt Bros. & Company has re- 
cently opened a new plant be- 
tween Waterbury and Naugatuck 
to replace its Platts Mills Road 


plant which was destroyed by the. 


1955 flood. The new plant in- 
cludes 28,000 square feet of floor 
space and was constructed at a 
cost of about $350,000. 


E. J. Korvette, Inc., a discount 
chain organization with headquar- 
ters in New York City, has en- 
tered into a 2l-year lease of the 
Upgpoe: Wise Smith building in 
th town shopping area of 
Hartford.. The build is’ being 
altered and improved at a cost of 
about $3,000,000 and is expected to 
be in operation by September and 
to employ a working force of 
about 1,000 persons. The building 
has been vacant since 1954. 

The American Hardware Cor- 
poration has filed with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission 
a registration statement covering 
118,000 shares of its common stock 
which it proposes to offer in ex- 
change for common stock and 
Class B common stock of Kwikset 
Locks, Inc., a company which is 
located at Anaheim, California, 
and which is one of the largest 
manufacturers of residential and 
commercial lock-sets, as well as 
producing a _ variety of other 
builders hardware items, includ- 
ing safes, front door trim and 
handles. One share of American 
Hardware will be offered for each 
two shares of Kwikset common 
and 55,500 shares of American 
Hardware common for the 150,000 
shares of Kwikset class B com- 
mon, all of which are owned by 
Adolf Schoepe, President of Kwik- 
set. 

As a condition of the offer, Mr. 
Schoepe must agree to terminate 
his present employment contract 
and resign as President and a di- 
rector of Kwikset. The offer is 
also conditioned upon acceptance 
by at least 85% of the combined 
stock of Kwikset, although 
American Hardware may accept 
80%. Initially, at least, Kwikset, 
if acquired, will be operated as a 
subsidiary of American Hardware. 
The Annual Report of American 
Hardware for 1956 shows that 
sales increased from $29.2 million 


the previous year to $30.5 million 


and that net income per share in- 
creased from $2.02 to $2.53. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany plans to spend about $4.8 
million in 1957 and $3.8 million 
in 1958 on plant expansion, com- 
pared to $4.5 million in 1957. The 
company has recently disposed of 
its fiber glass products and rein- 
forced plastics businesses, togeth- 
er with two buildings located in 
Amsterdam, New York. 


The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company has recently opened a 
branch bank in Norwichtown, its 
second new branch this year, fol- 
lowing the opening of a branch in 
Bloomfield in January. The bank 
now operates 25 offices in 17 Con- 
necticut towns. 


+ 


Stockholders of Dunham-Bush, 
Inc., and of Brunner Manufactur- 
ing Company have approved a 
plan which provides for acquisi- 
tion of Brunner by Dunham-Bush 
under an exchange of $6 of non- 
convertible 6% 20-year Subordi- 
nated Debentures of Dunham-Bush 
for each share of Brunner com- 
mon. With each $100 par value of 
the new debentures there will be 
a warrant to purchase one share 
of common stock of Dunham- 
Bush at $12 a share any time 
within five years after April 1, 
1957. Brunner will become the 
Brunner Division of Dunham- 
Bush and will continue to manu- 
facture primarily air compressors 
and condensing units for air con- 
ditioning equipment and commer- 
cial refrigeration. 


sk 


The United Illuminating Com- 


pany has mailed rights to its 
stockholders to purchase one ad- 
ditional share of common stock for 
each eight shares owned of record 
April 10. The subscription price 
is $22 a share and the rights ex- 
pire on May 2. The net proceeds 
of about $6.7 million will be used 
to partially finance the company’s 
1957-1958 construction program 
which will amount to about $19.5 
million. 


M. N. Israel Onens 
(Special to Tae Financial CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Mar- 
shall N. Israel is now engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 2300 Irving Street. 


Lee Inv. Co. Formed 


DALLAS, Tex. — Frank A. Lee 
has formed the Lee Investment 
Co. with offices at 4111 Clover 
Lane to engage in a securities 
business. 


G. A. Meverheim Opens 


Gerald A. Meverheim is engag- 
ing in a securities business from 
offices at 264 West Seventy- 
seventh Street. 


11 Grandchildren for 
Wellington Hunter : 


Wellington “Duke” Hunter of 
Wellington Hunter Associates, 
Jersey City, N. J., became a 
grandpa for the tenth time with 
the birth of 
a daughter, 
Christine 
Anne Hunter, 
to Captain and 
Mrs. Maurice 
Hunter. Cap- 
tain Hunter, 
who is serv- 
ing in the 
U. S. Marine 
Corps, is sta- 
tioned at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

No. 11 ar- 
rived April 18 
with the birth 
of a son, Scott 
W., to Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Hunter 
of Saugerties, N. Y. 


White, Weld & Co. 
In New Quarters 


White, Weld & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges, 
have completed the moving of 
their main offices to four com- 
plete floors in the modern, air- 
conditioned structure at 20 Board 
Street, adjacent to the Stock Ex- 
change. 

The move to the new quarters, 
consolidates the entire operation of 
the far-flung White, Weld organ-~ 
ization on the 18th, 19th, 20th and 
21st floors, comprising 51,200 
square feet of space at 20 Broad 
Street. Previously the firm, with 
its 450 employees at the New York 
headquarters, had occupied three 
and one-half floors of space at 40 
Wall Street, and one-half floor in 
the adjoining building, 44 Wall 
Street. It had been located at 
the 40 Wall Street address since 
that structure was compieted in 
1930. 

White, Weld & Co., in addition 
to serving as commission brokers 
in the buying and selling of secu- 
rities, also maintains extensive 
facilities for the underwriting and 
distribution of domestic and for- 
eign securities. The firm has long 
been recognized as specialists in 
the field of natural gas pipeline 
financing. 

Branch offices are located in 14 
cities in this country, and in such 
foreign financial centers as Lon- 
don, England; Zurich, Switzer- 
land; Caracas, Venezuela, and 
Hong Kong. 


Halsey, Siuart Group 
Offers Equip. Tr. Cifs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates yesterday (April 24) 
offered $2,700,000 of Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Ry. Co., 442% series 
A equipment trust certificates, 
maturing annually May 10, 1958 
to May 10, 1972, inclusive. 

The certificates are priced to 
vield from 4% to 4.50%, accord- 
ing to maturity. Issuance and sale 
of the certificates are subject to 
authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The issue is to be secured by 50 
insulated “compartmentizer” box 
cars; 100 covered hovver cars and 
250 open hopper cars, estimated 
to cost approximately $3,375,000. 

Associates in the offering are: 
Dick & Merle-Smith: R. W. Press- 
prich & Co.; Freeman & Com- 
pany; McMaster Futchinson & 
Co.; and Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


Ulmer-Jncenk “on. Formed 

CINCINNATI, Ohio — Ann 
Ulmer and Leon P. Joseph have 
formed the Ulmer-Joseph Co. 
with offices at 4047 Beechwood 
Avenue to engage in a securities 
business. 


Wellington Hunter 
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FIFTY- FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


The year 1956 was another year of growth and 
progress for your Company. The growing demands 
for electric and gas service in Northern and Central 
California were met promptly and in full, with ade- 
quate margins of reserve capacity. 

Our large construction program, which will in- 
crease requirements for new money, makes it imper- 
ative that our earnings be kept at satisfactory levels 
inorder to maintain our competitive position in the 
capital markets. Adequate earnings provide the best 
assurance that we can obtain capital at a reasonable 
cost. The recent increase in the cost of borrowed 
funds is of great significance to utility companies. 
If this situation continues, the regulatory bodies 
must face the situation with realism and adjust up- 
ward the rates of return that customarily have been 
allowed utility companies in recent years, which 
rates of return were based largely upon money con- 
ditions which prevailed during and for a considerable 
period after Werld War II. 

Long-range planning of the highest competency is 
essential to the successful conduct of a utility busi- 
ness. Commitments for facilities and equipment must 
be made vears in advance of the time they can be 
brought into actual operation. Our confidence in the 
continued growth of this area was reaffirmed recently 
when we ordered two 325,000 kilowatt steam units 
for installation at our Pittsburg Power Plant in 1960 
and 1061. These units are about twice the size of the 
largest steam units we now have in operation. The 
new Pittsburg units will bring capacity now under 
construction or scheduled for completion during the 
next five vears to 1,495,500 kilowatts, of which 
625,500 kilowatts will be in hydro plants and $70,000 
kilowatts in steam plants. 


Chairman of the Board 


’ © 4 $334 ms pe ae . eo ‘ 


Excerpts from the 1956 Annual Report 


... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
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Our activities in the field of nuclear electric 
power were expanded during the vear. Unfortu- 
nately, some are urging that governuent build and 
operate commercial nuclear power facilities. Large 
sums are now being spent for nuclear research and 
development by investor-owned utility companies, 
including our own, as well as by industrial firms, and 
there is no need for government agencies to enter the 
field of nuclear power production for commercial 
purposes. 


Taxes charged against income absorbed 25.3 ¢ of our 
gross operating revenues. This is one measure of the 
subsidy now given government-owned utilities which 
pay little or no taxes in the conduct of their opera- 
tions. Rate comparisons bet ween investor-owned and 
government-owned utilities have little meaning un- 
less this subsidy aud others are taken into account. 


Stock Ownership: The Company enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most widely-owned cor- 
porations in the United States, ranking seventh 
according to the most recent information available. 

The gain in stockholders during 1956, the seven- 
teenth consecutive year in which we have experienced 
a gain in the number of those participating in our 
ownership, is indicative of a nationwide trend toward 
a wider ownership of American business. According 
to the most recent Census of Sharecowners conducted 
by the New York Stock Exchange, it is estimated 
that one out of every twelve adults in the United 
States is now a stockholder in publicly-held corpora- 
tions. This is an entirely voluntary participation and 
is a reflection of their faith in our free institutions 
and economic system, which have provided us with 
the world’s highest standard of living. 


CM beetles 


President and General Manager 


Summary Showing Sources and Disposition of Income 


Sources OF INCOME: 
Electric: Department revenues 
Gas Department revenues ete ijl 
Revenues from other operating departments 
Miscellaneous income 


Tebals .- 2 


Disposition oF INcoME: 
Wages and salaries of operating employees 
Power purchased from wholesale producers 
Natural gas purchased 
Oil and other fuel purchased Je sit 
Material and supplies, services from others, ete. 
Provision for pensions. insurance, ete. 
Provision for depreciation and amortization 


Taxes, including provision for federal taxes on income ; 
Special charges in lieu of and for deferred federal and state taxes on income 


Bond interest and other income deductions 
Dividends declared on preferred stock . 
Dividends declared on common stock 
Balance retained in the business 


Totals , 


AVERAGE NUMBER ¢ 


Earnincs Per SHarr oN AVERAGE NUMBER OF SHARES OUTSTANDING 2 $3.46 


DivipeNDs Drecianep PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 


SHARES OF COMMON Stock OUTSTANDING 


RETAINED IN TRE Business, Per SHARE OF COMMON STOCK. . . . $1.06 


SERVES 4 7 * E 


1956 1955 
$305,855,000 $289,7 10,000 
162,560,000 151,508,000 
2,329,000 2,282,000 
1,187,000 804,000 
171,931,000 $444,304,000 





% 57,146,000 % 53,612,000 


6,190,000 2,917,000 
98,808,000 94,947,000 
15,309,000 12,222,000 
22,165,000 19,143,000 

7,516,000 9,114,000 
$4,964,000 13,372,000 
110,526,000 108,264,000 

8,746,000 6,284,000 
24,757,000 23,394,000 
18,192,000 17,102,000 
39,989,000 35,763,000 
17,593,000 18,170,000 


471,931,000 444,304,000 


16,662,129 16,255,733 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
of the Year’s Operations 


Gross operating revenues reached an 
all-time high of $470,744,000, exceed- 
ing those of the previous year by 
$27,244,000, or 6.19). Climatic con- 
ditions adversely affected the growth 
in revenues for several major classes 
obgeryice. 
eS. ; 


Sales of electricity to customers to- 
taled 17.2 billion kilowatt-hours, a 
4.8°( increase over the previous year. 
In addition, we accepted for delivery 
1.2 billion kilowatt-hours for the ac- 
count of others. 


Sales of gas to customers totaled 304 
billion cubic feet, a gain of 5.8©¢ over 
the previous year. Warmer-than-nor- 
mal weather which prevailed during 
most of the vear retarded sales in this 
department. 


Construction expenditures totaled 
$148 million, an increase of about 
$15 million over the prior year. The 
cost of our construction program is 
increasing, and we expect that ex- 
penditures for this purpose will range 
from %175 to $190 million annually 
over the next two years. 





Lacific Gas and 


245 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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At the year-end we were supplying 
utility service to 3,247,929 customers 
in all branches of our operations. The 
gain was 123,181, which is below the 
record established in the previous 
year, but above the average gain over 
the past decade. 
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Proceeds from securities sold to fi- 
nance our construction program to- 
taled $62 million, the smallest amount 
sold for this purpose since 19-46. Rights 
were issued to our common stock- 
holders entitling them to subscribe 
for additional common stock for the 
first time since 1953. 


The Company greatly expanded its 
activities in the field of nuclear elec- 
tric power. ‘Through an arrangement 
with the General Electric Company, 
the nation’s first privately financed 
nuclear power will be flowing into our 
system before the close of 1957. 


The number of stockholders partici- 
pating in ownership reached 221,328 
at the vear-end, a gratifying gain of 
3,907. Of the total, 85,874 were pre- 
ferred stockholders and 135,454 were 
common stockholders. 


Net earnings for the common stock 
were $3.46 a share based on the aver- 
age number of shares outstanding, 
and $3.37 a share based on end-of- 
period shares. This compares with 
‘arnings of $3.32 a share based on 
the lesser number of shares outstand- 
ing in 1955. 


Electric Company 















For additional information on this vital western company 
write our Treasurer, K.C. Christensen, 245 Maricet Street, 
San Francisco 6, for a copy of P.G, & Eos Annual Report, 
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| Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 











San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


San Diego Gas & 
which is enjoying its 
versary of community service, 
supplies electricity and natural 
Zus to a population of some 730,- 
000 in San Diego, California and 
environs. Electricity accounts for 
about two-thirds of revenues and 
natural gas one-third (with a neg- 
ligible amount of steam service.) 
Residential sales last year pro- 
vided about 42% of revenues—a 
relatively high proportion — and 
agriculture about 5%. Domestic 
and commercial sales account for 
most of the gas revenues, inter- 
ruptible industrial revenues 
amounting to only about 6%. 

The service area includes the 
permanent U. S. Naval base and 
other defense installations. Indus- 
tries include aviation manufactur- 
ing, shipbuilding, canning, etc. 
Tourist business, the third largest 
industry, reached a new high of 
about $125 million in 1956. Four 
major aircraft plants are now lo- 
cated in San Diego, producing 
commercial and military aircraft 
or component parts, and account 
for about 9% of industrial reve- 
nues. Recently arrived on the 
scene are Convair’s big astro- 
nautics plant (working on inter- 
continental ballistic missiles) 
which will be completed this year, 
and General Atomics’ $10 million 
nuclear research laboratory; both 
are divisions of General Dynamics 
Corp. 

Numerous firms in related in- 
dustries are located on San Diego’s 
extensive Kearny Mesa and Sor- 
rento industrial tracts. These 
areas and a planned south bay in- 
dustrial site will accommodate the 
many other such industries which 
will follow in the wake of the 
larger organizations. The same is 
true of other industrial sites under 
development throughout the 
county. The area is well on the 
way to becoming one of the out- 
standing centers of aeronautics, 
electronics, and astronautics. 

San Diego has enjoyed very 
rapid growth and now ranks ninth 
among the country’s cities in vol- 
ume of building construction. 
Home building, which has main- 
tained a much healthier pace than 
in most other parts of the coun- 
try, is expected to continue at a 
high level, and there will also be 
substantial industrial, commer- 
cial, governmental, and recrea- 
tional building activity—including 
a $45 million construction pro- 
gram of the U. S. Navy. 

The company expects to spend 
about $74 million for construction 
over the next three years, of 
which internal cash will provide 
about $29 million, leaving $45 
million to be raised approximately 
as follows: $9 million bank loans, 
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$12 million bonds, $15 million pre- 
ferred stock and $9 million com- 
mon stock. The company expects 
to be “into the banks” by $13 mil- 
lion at the end of this year, and 
will not do any common stock 
financing until 1958 (some pre- 
ferred may also be offered). 
Natural gas is purchased from 
Southern Counties Gas under con- 
tracts calling for delivery of up 
to 95,000 MCF daily. The com- 
pany generates most of its elec- 
tric requirements in two steam 
plants having an aggregate ca- 
pability of 566,000 kw. Work is 
progressing on a 106,000 kw. unit 
which will go on the line during 
1958. Operations in 1957 are not 
expected to show much increase 
in operating efficiency but in 
1958, when the third generating 
unit at Encina will go in, effi- 
ciency should improve. 
Meanwhile the company has 
been affected by rapidly rising 
fuel costs. Oil advanced about 35% 
in price in 1956 and if last year’s 
fuel consumption were adjusted 
to the March 31, 1957 price of oil, 
1956 share earnings would have 
been 13% lower. Recently there 
was some talk of another 15c ad- 
vance in oil prices at the Encina 
Power Plant. California utilities 
would prefer to use gas than oil 
(though the cost of gas is also 
rising somewhat) but it is diffi- 
cult to keep the state supplied 
with its gas needs. San Diego G. 
& E. will probably have its gas 
supply reduced about one billion 
to this year, which means they 
will have to buy about 167,000 
more barrels of oil at an increased 
cost. Unfortunately, the company 
does not have any fuel adjustment 
clauses in its rate schedules— 
they used to have them in indus- 
trial schedules but in 1955 the 
Commission took them away. 
The company does not use ac- 
celerated amortization, but has 
adopted accelerated depreciation. 
Tax deferrals resulting from the 
latter amounted to $659,000 or 
about 16c a share last year, but 
were ‘“‘norinalized” by an offset- 
ting entry in the income account. 
The:'Commission’s attitude on de- 
ferred taxes is expected to be an- 
nounced in the near future. Ex- 
tensive hearings have been held, 
and it is reported that the Com- 
mission’s staff favors’ bringing 
down deferred taxes to net in- 
come—in other words, “giving the 
consumer the benefit.’ At present 
this would mean adding .55% to 
the earned rate of return on the 
rate base — for example, raising 
9.9% to over 6.05%. The company 
is expected to continue to use de- 
ferred taxes regardless of any 
state ruling, on the theory that 
stockholders expect them to take 
advantage of the cash savings thus 
made available. Tax deferrals 
will probably amount to $.9 mil- 
lion in 1957 and are expected to 
increase to $1.1 million next year 
and $1.4 million in 1959. 
President Sherwin estimates 
San Diego’s share earnings at 
$1.35 or better this year vs. $1.51 
last year and $1.23 in 1955: an- 
other increase in the price of oil 
would lower the estimate. Paying 
96c, at the recent price around 
20'2, the stock yields 4.7% and 
sells at about 15.2 times this year’s 
estimated earnings. 


Alexander Mackenzie 

Alexander Mackenzie passed 
away April 20 at the age of 73. 
Prior to his retirement he con- 
ducted his own investment busi- 
ness in New York and was asso- 
ciated for many years with E. H. 
Rollins & Company. 
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Educating the Newspapers 
To Educate the Public 


in their particular industries or 
segments of the economy. 

What kind of news concerns us? 
Well, in the first place it is our 
belief that almost all news is eco- 
nomic news, or of economic ori- 
gin. I guess you can say that for 
all news with the possible excep- 
tion of sports news... and when 
you regard how anxious Mrs. Don 
Larsen was to attach her hero 
husband’s World Series pay, I 
guess sports is partly economic 
too, or at least financial. 

From a financial editor’s view 
the nation’s over-all economy is 
the dog and .the stock market is 
the tail of the dog. We are prima- 
rily interested in the dog and sec- 
ondarily interested in the tail. 
However, we.realize that it is a 
very barometric tail which indi- 
cates the health or lack of health 
in the dog. It rises when the dog 
is healthy and drags when he is 
not. 

Financial News Sought 

We are interested in the reports 
on earnings, both quarterly or an- 
nual. And because we feel that 
our primary obligation is to the 
public, and keeping it informed, 
we are also interested in compari- 
sons of earnings against previous 
years or comparable quarters. 
You would -be surprised how 
many public relations representa- 
tives, feeling they are serving the 
best interests of their companies, 
supply us with comparative fig- 
ures only when they can show 
happy comparisons and _6 large 
gains, but omit the comparisons 
when they cannot. Of course we 
retain files on all companies, so 
we merely have to go through the 
work of looking up our own com- 
parisons. All that has been ac- 
complished is to win the public 
relations man a black mark in the 
little score book kept by all re- 
porters who find life made easier 
or harder by the conduct of the 
man representing the corporation. 

We are interested in all news 
about a corporation ... about ex- 
pansion plans, about sales surveys 
and other studies. Personnel 
changes can -be important, . and 
they are difficult for an editor to 
analyze. We need help from a 
public relations man in determin- 
ing the value of announcements 
concerning changes in personnel. 

We are intrigued with ~-the 
science of management, a brand 
new science that has come upon 
us. We want to know all we can 
about the new ideas and new 
methods that are developed, par- 
ticularly by the large utilities..We 
want to keep abreast of this new 
science and we want to keep our 
readers updated on developments. 

On a higher plane, and perhaps 
more important, we are interest- 
ed in your corporate or industry- 
wide thinking. Most of the pri- 
vately owned, privately managed 
newspapers have concerned them- 
selves with the electric utilities’ 
fight over public power. In the 
financial sections we have helped 
the electric utilities discuss the 
values of hydro electric versus 
steam, or the conventional ways 
of producing power versus atomic 
energy. 

Similarly, on our newspaper, at 
least, we have not permitted the 
anti-trust division of the Justice 
Department to get too rough in its 
dealings with large corporations. 
When AT&T and RCA and Inter- 
national Business Machines were 
forced to sign consent decrees last 
Spring, we were quick to respond 
with a whole series of articles on 
the anti-trust division which has 
helped, in later months, to keep 
the pressure lower in that particu- 
lar boiler. I might say here that 
we were also quick to sense that 
the Justice Department was en- 


gaging in a form of blackmail to 
pressure the corporation presi- 
dents to sign the consent decrees 
and we will break that story one 
day, I hope. I also believe that if 
corporate executives had the 
proper trust of newspapers and 
the integrity of the newspaper 
profession, that the story might 
have been broken at the time witn 
some happy results for you who 
work in government - controlled 
industries. 

Any and all of these things af- 
fect the price of your stock as a 
private corporation or as a mem- 
ber of an industry. 


“On Your Side” 

The newspaper profession is on 
your side and you ‘should avail 
yourselves of its services. Our aim 
is not only to defend the economic 
system, but to support it and to 
keep it going: On our paper we 
believe that we Americans have 
come much closer than most peo- 
ple realize to losing our capitalis- 
tic system, and through its loss, 
tosing as well as our system of 
democracy. 

We-have watched the events in 
France and in England where the 
people voted away their private 
industries and then proceeded to 
vote away their freedoms. It is a 
remarkable thing that in modern 
times all dictators have been voted 
into power. All dictatorships have 
been created by popular ballot. 
We-do not want that to happen 
here, and it is our constant vigi- 
lance in the newspaper profession 
which will, we believe, prevent it 
from happening here. 

We strive constantly to reach 
the public mind which is an elu- 
sive will o’ the wisp at best. We 
are aware that you cannot force 
people to think,-nor can you force 
them to embrace and love capital- 
ism. All you can do in a news- 
paper is to try to lead them, to 
unobstrusively persuade them, to 
give them the truth and the facts 
and then pray that the public de- 
cision will be for the best. Some- 
times it is discouraging, and often 
times’ it seems that the public 
doesn’t give a damn. There are 
many days when I feel that should 
the hydrogen bomb be dropped on 
New York, you would find the 
same group struggling homeward 
through the debris toward Brook- 
lyn and Long. Island, clutching 
their. tabloids and one of them 
would. be sure to nudge his fellow 
plodder and say: “‘Hey, did dey 
havta postpone de Dodgers game 
because of da bomb?” 


Reaching the New American 


But we are trying. We con- 
stantly analyze and re-analyze the 
nature of our readership and the 
nature of the readership of other 
papers. We are keenly aware of 
the change that has taken place in 
America’s whole economic struc- 
ture that 20 years ago our 
economy was like a pyramid with 
a few rich people at the top and 
a great many poor people at the 
bottom, while today it is like a 
diamond with a few rich at the 
top, a few poor people at the bot- 
tom and a broad band of middle 
income wage earners in the mid- 
dle. 


It is a desirable thing this dia- 
mond of ours, but we realize a 
truck driver who in 1936 earned 
$35 a week and now gets $175 a 
week. hasn’t necessarily become 
a lover of opera, a connoisseur of 
rare china and politically and 
economically a man of unusually 
sound judgment. 


He is a customer of yours, how- 
ever, just as he is a customer of 
ours. We have to understand him, 
and so must you. We have to lead 


him into the paths of 
thinking, and so must you. 

Your method of reaching this 
new American is only through 
the vigorous and_ enlightened 
press, and that is why it is so 
important for your corporate pub- 
lic relations programs to be on 
sound footing. 

Before I leave this 
may want to know why 
all rate cases wind up 
one while such things as good 
dividend notices appear in the 
financial section. Well, that is a 
fundamental of journalism 
there are a great many more per- 
sons who would be affected by a 
rate increase than there are who 
would be affected by a dividend 
improvement. Moreover, as fi- 
nancial editor, let me tell you I'd 
much rather see a rate case story 
in my section, where it could be 
handled with tender understand- 
ing, *than to see it buried on page 
one. But if a rate rise is neces- 
sary and justified, it has to be 
proved before the public utilities 
commission, and the facts can, in 
time, be spread before the public. 
They will be if your corporate 
public relations program is sound, 
and if your relationship with the 
press is in good shape. 

This new American that we 
have discussed is rapidly becom- 
ing an investor, too, and that is an 
extremely wholesome and encour- 
aging sign. But it places a double 
obligation on you, for you are no 
longer dealing with the rank and 
file merely as customers — they 
are now also your bosses. 

But let’s face another funda= 
mental truth. These new Ameri- 
cans, be they investors or merely 
customers, do not know of the im- 
portance of your company to the 
national economic health. They 
do not know of the grave neces- 
sity for keeping your industry 
privately owned, nor how peril- 
ously close it comes, at times, to 
losing that status. 


Telling the Truth Together 


Wall Street is on your side, for 
Wall Street knows the truths. The 
rank and file may not be on your 
side, for they do not know the 
truths. That is where we must 
work together, you utility execu- 
tives and we newspaper editors. 
You must tell us . and we 
must in turn tell the public. The 
most surprising people in the 
world have become investors, and 
greater surprises are in store. 

We in the newspaper profession 
are changing our ways to reach 
them and you in the utility indus- 
try must do so too. 

You are responsible no more 
only to the business man. You 
must be responsible to the whole 
community, and to the whole 
people. You are no longer reg- 
ulated by government alone. Gov- 
ernment has come to mean a lot 
more to the rank and file with the 
result that you are now regu- 
lated by the people .. . and it is 
to the people, to the public, that 
you must tell your story. I say 
sell, and I mean sell. We must 
sell the capitalistic system over 
and over again with each genera- 
tion. Without revealing my po- 
litical beliefs I could say that 
if our fathers had sold the system 
better we might not have had 
Roosevelt for four terms. 

In short, I have explained that 
we can work together. Now I tell 
you that we must work together. 
I pledge you all the help at my 
command to sell the story of 
America’s business-managed, tax- 
paying, electric industry. And 
that, if you will, is because I 
have been exposed to some 
mighty fine corporate public re- 
lations from your industry. 

I say this because you must re- 
member one more thing. All edi- 
tors, like all voters, are born 
dumb. We must be educated first 
before we try to educate the pub- 
lic. 

Let us see the light, and we'll 
do what we can to spread the 
word, 
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Roy Sunde’! Joins 
Reyno‘ds & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—-Roy B. Sundell 


has become associated with Rey- 





Roy B. Sundell 


nolds & Co., 39 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Sundell was formerly 
in the trading department of 
Julien Collins & Co. 


$30,500,060 Issue of 
New York Ciiy Bonds 
Offered fo Investors 


The First National City Bank of 
New York and associates on April 
23 were awarded an issue of $30,- 
500,000 City of New York, various 
purpose bonds, due April 15, 1958 
to 1972, inclusive. The group bid 
100.33999 for a 342% coupon, rep- 
resenting a net interest cost of 
3.4485% to the city. 

The bonds are being reoffered 
at prices scaled to yield from 
2.30% to 342%, according to ma- 
turity. 

Associates in the offering in- 
clude: Bankers Trust Company; 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; The First Boston Corpora- 
tion; Harriman Ripley & Co. In- 
corporated; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
C. J. Devine & Co,; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago; 
Kidder, Peabodv & Co.; Phelps, 
Fenn & Co.; White, Weld & Co.: 
Shields & Company; Mercantile 
Trust Company; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corporation; W. H. 
Morton & Co. Incorporated; Dean 
Witter & Co. 


First Boston Group 
Offers Lone Star Gas 


Co. 452% Debentures 


An underwriting group headed 
by The First Boston Corp. offered 
publicly yesterday (April 24) a 
new issue of $30,000,000 Lone Star 
Gas Co. 458% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1982, at 101% and ac- 
crued interest, to yield slightly 
more than 4.55% to maturity. 

The net proceeds of this offering 
will be used by the company and 
its wholly-owned exploration and 
development subsidiary, Lone Star 
Producing Co., in connection with 
the expected cost of $30,800,000 
for their 1957 construction pro- 
grams. Along with internally- 
generated funds, the proceeds will 
provide: $12,300,000 for extensions 
and improvements to distribution 
facilities; $8,500,000 for drilling 
natural gas and oil wells; $7,500,- 
000 for transmission, gathering and 
compression facilities; and, $2,500,- 
000 for the purchase of new oil 
and gas leases. 

A sinking fund, which will re- 
tire $1,125,000 principal amount of 
debentures on April 15 in the 
years 1962-81, will have redemp- 
tion prices ranging from 100.97% 
to the principal amount. Regular 
redemption prices will range from 
107% for debentures redeemed in 


the 12 months beginning April 15, 
1957, to the principal amount for 
those 


redeemed after April 14, 
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1861, provided that, however, prior 
to April 15, 1967, the debentures 
may not be redeemed through a 
refuncing operation at an interest 
cost to the company of less tnan 
4.55%. 

Lone Star Gas owns and oper- 


transmission lines, gathering lines, 
compressor stations, gasoline 
plants, distribution systems and 
related properties through and by 
which it transports and distributes 
natural gas to more than 764,000 
natural gas consumers in portions 


For 1956, total operating :reve- 
nues of the c@empany and its’ sub- 
sidiary amounted to $95,361,770 


and net income to $14,141,151, 
compared with total operating 
revenues of $87,615,439 and net 
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With Eastman Dillon 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Bruce V. 
Reagan, Jr. has become affiliated 
with Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., 415 Laurel Street. 
He was previously with Merrill 











ates interconnected natural gas of Texas and Oklahoma. income of $12,682,675 in 1955. Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
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NATIONAL STEEL’S SALES AND OPERATING REVENUE a. 
‘as ae . 
HW! ¢ On many fronts, 1956 was a year of progress for National Steel bonds were issued in 1956 in the amount of $55,000,000— 
ia if Corporation. Sales revenue, net profits, dividends, payments increasing total long term debt to $110,000,000. It is antici- 
=f for employee wages and benefits, and property additions, all pated that no further financing will be required for this purpose. 
8 | surpassed the comparable results of 1955 by margins ranging 
a from comfortable to wide. NEW CONSTRUCTION BOOMING 
fet | This achievement was the more notable because it was accom- _— Property additions—including investments in affiliated raw 
plished in spite of the five-weeks’ strike in the steel industry materials companies—totaled about $109,000,000. An estimated 
which interrupted production at all operating units of National — $95,000,000 will be spent to complete National’s building pro- 
Steel Corporation excepting those of its Weirton Steel division. jects this year. With the completion of the current construction 
program (early in 1958), the Company's annual steel-making 
A RECORD SALES YEAR capacity will reach a minimum of 7,000,000 tons. 
In 1956, National Steel's sales broke all previous records = This program embraces the installation of major new facilities, : 
at $664,251,090, a figure that topped 1953's all-time sales — pjus improvements and additions to auxiliary facilities and 
record by more than $30,000,000. Total income amounted to — equipment. Representative of physical improvements are four 
$671,105,768. Net earnings totaled $52,502,422 ($7.09 per share major facilities added at Weirton Steel division in 1956, three 
on 7,404,318 shares) . . . a sizable gain over the previous of these setting new steel industry records for facilities of their 
year's earnings of $48,289,453. type. Projects were completed in many departments at Great 
Dividends paid in 1956 amounted to $29,568,645, or $4 per Lakes Steel Corporation, too—and 1957 is seeing the com- 
share (1955's dividends totaled $23,940,275). The balance of pletion of new installations of great importance at various 
earnings—$22,933,777—was retained in the business to help National Stee! operations. 
finance National Steel’s long range program of expansion and 
improvement. The 1956 provision for depreciation, depletion JOBS AND PAYROLLS UP ¥ 
Tt and amortization was $45,344,338—compared with $40,235,237 in tine with National’s other advances, employment and pay- 3 
HL in 1959. rolls also took a forward step in 1956. The average number of 
| INVESTMENT VALUE employees was 29,204 compared with 28,889 the year before. 
Mf The retention.of a substantial portion of earnings and a liberal Total wages and salaries came to $177,493,191 compared to 
i | depreciation policy are particularly necessary in the present $164,217,372 in 1955. Employee benefit payments totaled 
eit: iit yy BB period of very high construction costs and, as experience $17,111,260, an increase of approximately $3,500,000 over 
eZ Gy 1 e “~~ proves, are the surest means of maintaining and increasing _ similar payments the preceding year. 
fas ie the value of the stockholders’ investment. For National Steel, 1956 goes into the record as a year of solid 
4 4 a To help finance completion of the present construction program, achievement. 
B thy ame Ly, x 
VY 
glee te g 
hy os 1956: A GAINFUL YEAR 
de 1956 1955 
ee $664,251,090 $622,018,919 
iat Net earnings.........-- . 52,502,422 48,289,453 
Net earnings per share... 7.09 6.54 
Total employment cost.... 194,604,451 177,913,219 
Total dividends paid..... 29,568,645 23,940,275 
A copy of our Annual Report for 1956 will be mailed upon request. 
GRANT BUILDING : PITTSBURGH, PA, te 
pgs 
Owning and Operating Agen 
Weirton Steel Company ¢ Great Lakes Steel Corporation rie 
Stran-Steel Corporation ¢ The Hanna Furnace Corporation LPR 
Hanna Iron Ore Company °¢ National Mines Corporation a ba 
National Steel Products Company a 
P 
et 
With a rated capacity of 600 tons per heat, in ‘ 
Weirton Steel's No. 14 is the largest open- —_ 
hearth furnace in the history of steel. 4S 
SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
a 
a 
am —_= 
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Evaluating Business Conditions 


By HUGH 


W. LONG* 


President, Fundamental Investors, Inc., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Mr. Long’s brief analysis of weak and strong economic areas 

leads him to conclude that “‘general business conditions are 

good.” Long run view anticipates significant increases in the 

important indicators and data, exemplifying the observation 
that “expansion is built into our economy.” 


At any one 


given period, t 


time, or over any 
hree kinds of in- 
iluences are at work in our econ- 
omy. ‘inere are always some good 
factors, there 
are always 
some adverse 
elements, and 

of extreme 
importance to 
the investor— 
some are in 
the process of 
changing from 
bad to good or 
the reverse. 
This process 
of change re- 
quires invest- 
ment man- 
agers to be 
open - minded 
and reaay to 


Hugh W. Long 


revise their ap- 
praisals of the tuture. They can- 
1Ot atiord to overrate favorable 
factors nor underrate unfavorable 
ones. Management’s job is rec- 
ognition and evaluation of the 
longer-term implications of both. 

Keeping this in mind, I will re- 
view and appraise today’s busi- 
ness picture. 


Favorable Factors 

On the plus side, automobile 
production was higher during the 
iirst Quarter of 1957 than in the 
corresponding period in 1956. 
Dealer inventories are not bur- 
densome. However, the results of 
the spring selling season will, of 
course, tell the real story of the 
automobile industiy’s progress in 
1957. 

Domestic demand for oil in- 
creased about 3% in the first 
quarter of 1957. This coincided 
with abnormally large oil ship- 
ments to Western Europe and oil 
production increased substantially. 
In 1955, crude petroleum output 
averaged about 6.8 million bar- 
rels a day. This rose to some 7.1 
million barrels in 1956. During 
the first quarter of 1957 the rate 
increased to %7.6 million barrels 
daily. 

Retail stores are selling a large 
volume of goods. Sales in Feb- 
ruary were $16.5 billion, up $1.2 
billion irom a year ago. Manu- 
facturers sales are up. The total 
for February, 1957 was $29.2 bil- 
lion, compared with $27.2 billion 
in February, 1956. These figures 
are adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion. 

Government spending at all 
levels—Federal, state and local— 
Was at an annual rate of $82 bil- 
lion in the fourth quarter of 1956, 
and approximately $85 billion in 
the first quarter of 1957. Such 
spending is creating business. 

I could cite other increases, in- 
cluding those in non-residential 
construction, and in producers 
durable goods. 


Unfavorable Factors 

Yet there are some weak spots. 
For example steel output began 
to drop early in March. The 
weekly operating rate is now 
about 92% of capacity compared 
with an average of over 97% dur- 
ing January and February. How- 
ever, actual tonnage is still high 
because capacity is now 4% above 
last year. 

Fewer new houses are being 
built. Housing starts in February 
were at an annual rate of some 
910,000 compared to 1,127,000 a 


*A talk by Mr. Long before the An- 
nual Meeting of Fundamental Investors, 
Inc., April 18, 1957. 


ago. Production of household 
1O% pe- 
For example, many 
television and appliance plants 
have cut their production. The 

‘mand for such dissimilar goods 
as textiles and non-ferrous metals 
:as Slowed up. 


yeal 
jurabie goods is running 
le 


low last year. 


Business Held Good 

Vith due respect for these and 
ther “soft” spots, I believe that, 
yn balance, general business con- 
sitions are good. Over-all, the 
evel of our economy is well 
ahead of the early months of 1956, 
ind indications are that it will 
-ontinue at a healthy pace. The 
weak areas show up most in the 
data on physical production. Be- 
cause of higher prices for each 
unit produced, these same _ unit 
tigures translated into dollar val- 
ues present less contrast. For 
»xample, the composite price of 
,inished steel was $113.40 per ton 
-ast month, compared with $103.58 
a year earlier. Moreover, an in- 
creasingly large part of our econ- 
omy is based on services which 
are not retlected in indices of 
industrial production. 

One cannot project possible fu- 
‘ure business conditions without 
waking into account another major 
influence in the economy the 
wide distribution of purchasing 
power among our citizens. 

Most economists believe that 
people will have as much money 
to spend in 1957 as they did in 
1956. Nearly all projections of 
disposable income equal or better 
last year's figure. Moreover, mar- 
kets are expanding because of 
population increases. Each new 
baby is a consumer as soon as 
he is born. One can predict with 
assurance an increase of some 30 
million Americans in the next 15 
years, which means a growth of 
20‘; in our population and in the 
total number of consumers. 

However, the number of work- 
ers between ages 20 and 65 is not 
increasing proportionately. Mem- 
bers of the “bumper baby crops” 
of the 1940’s and 1950’s are not 
yet old enough to join the work- 
ing forces. Persons over 65 are 
living longer. Compared to the 
composition of our population in 
previous decades, we now have a 
disproportionately small percent- 
age in the working group, and 
there is a shortage of labor. Wages 
are higher than they have ever 
been. To maintain profit mar- 
gins, industry is spending vast 
sums for research, for education, 
and tor improved plant and 
equipment. Our nation will bene- 
fit economically from these ex- 
penditures for years to come. 


No Danger in Credit Policy 

The current high rate of pro- 
duction and expansion for the 
future not only has strained our 
available resources of materials 
anu Manpower, but has. also 
greatly increased demands _ for 
money. The Federal Reserve 
Beard, in a desire. to moderate 
the inflationary trends, has main- 
tained a tight money policy dur- 
ing the past year. This has re- 
sulted in higher interest rates and 
lower bond prices. It has been a 
factor in stretching out some 
business spending programs and 
in discouraging new housing 
starts in recent months. We do 
not believe, however, that this 
policy is retarding business or 
consumer spending to a_ point 
which endangers a continuation 
of the basic strong growth trends. 


More people are now engaged 
in scientific research than at any 
time in world history—and more 
money is being spent on research 
than at any time in the past. 
According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, we are 
now spending at the rate of $7.5 
billion a year for research and 
development compared to _ less 
than $1 billion in 1940. More and 
mere commercial applications are 
deveioped for electronics 
utomic and even solar energy. No 
today can their fu- 
to business world. 


peing 
une measure 


ture value the 


Five-Year Outlook 

We have observed that manage- 
ment’s job is the recognition and 
evaluation longer-term influ- 
ences in our economy. Based on 
continuous studies of these im- 
portant forces, here is wiiat 
Fundamental Investors foresees 
five years hence: 

A population of 180 million 
people in 1961 compared with 168 
million in 1956. 

A Gross National Product of 
$505 billion, compared with $412 
billion last year. 

Dispcsable personal 
$360 billion, compared 
billion last year. 

The’ Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production at 
a figure of 170 compared with 143 
last year. 

The Wholesale Price Index at a 
level of 122 compared with 114.3 
last year. 

Corporate earnings after taxes 
of $27 billion, compared with 
$21.5 billion last year. 

Corporate dividends of $14 bil- 
lion, compared with $12 billion 
last year. 

This longer-range point of view 
indicates, for all the reasons we 
have stated, that expansion is 
built into our economy. 


Harifield Stores, Inc. 
Stock at $9 a Share 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co. and asso- 
ciates yesterday (April 24) of- 
fered 200,000 shares of Hartfield 
Stores, Inc. common stock at a 
price of $9 per share. 

None of the proceeds from the 
financing will accrue to the com- 
pany as the shares offered are 
issued and outstanding and are 
being sold for the account of cer- 
tain stockholders. 

Hartfield Stores, Inc. operates 
a chain of stores selling various 
types of women’s and misses’ ap- 
parel. Starting with three stores 
uperated by the company’s pred- 
ecessor in 1928, the business has 
grown until the company now op- 
evates 39 stores in California, 
Oregon, Arizona, Washington, 
New York and Hawaii. The com- 
pany is now planning to open 
eight additional stores in high- 
grade shopping centers and busi- 
ness districts in New Jersey, 
Michigan, and California. 

For the year ended Jan. 31, 
1957, the company and its subsid- 
iaries had consolidated sales and 
other income of $21,030,222 and 
consolidated net income of $685,- 
153, equal to $1.14 per common 
share. 

As of March 15, 1957, outstand- 
ing capitalization of the company 
consisted of $1,000,000 of short- 
term debt and 600,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $1 per 
share. 


N. E. Shater Opens 


SOUTH GATE, Calif.—N. Eu- 
gene Shafer is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
5242 Almira Road. 


With Paine, Webber 


(Special to 1lHe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Sharon 
L. Harrod is now connected with 
2aine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
626 South Spring Street. 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 


The 
Island 


Veal 


1956 report to the Rock 
stockholders describes last 
one of the most eventful 
road’s 104-year history. 
observation was not intended 
overlook the decline in the 
road’s net income to $5.38 per 
share against $5.54 in the pre- 
vious year, tne latter representing 
the adjusted figure reflecting the 
2-for-1 split of the stock in 1956. 
The decline in the net, however, 
was no more than symptomatic 
of the generally higher cost ratios 
that the rails had to contend with 
last year. This situation was re- 
flected in the average decline in 
the pre-tax margin of net operat- 
ing income of all Class I roads 
to 13.9% of gross last year as 
against 15.3% for 1955. In the 
case of Rock Island the decline 
was about the same—viz., 12% 
last year as against 13.5% in 1955. 
On the “plus” side, however, 
the road scored a $10.7 million 
increase in revenues, or a gain of 
9.657 over 1955 as against the 
smailer corresponding gain of 
only 4.4% for all Class { roads. 
This is mirrored in a_ superior 
gain, tor the first time in recent 
years, in the revenue trend index 
of the Rock Island as compared 
either to that of the Class I av- 
erage or to the average for the 
Central Western Region. This is 
shown by the following compari- 
son of revenue indices based on 
the 1947-49 average as 100: 
Rock 
Island 
107 
101 
100 


111 
114 


as 
the 
This 


to 


1? 
stl 


as 


Central West. 
Region 
121 
119 
113 
126 
125 


Class I 
Average 
118 
113 
104 
119 
118 


1956... 

1955... 

1954... 

1935... .. 

1932... 

The 
Rock Island may be ascribed in 
no small part to innovations in 
both freight and passenger service 
which have captured the fancy of 
shippers and the general public, 
but a very important factor was 
the large gain during the year in 
the location of industry along the 
lines of the road. It is reported 
that 348 permanent industries 
were established on the road's 
lines last year and, in addition, 
there were 83 temporary estab- 
lishments and the expansion of 
132 existing plants. Altogether, 
the private investment in this 
construction is placed at over $488 
million. 

The innovations in freight and 
passenger facilities to which the 
road gives credit for much of last 
year’s revenue gain were the in- 
auguration in February of last 
year of the Talgo-type ‘Jet 
Rocket” passenger train and the 
initiation last summer of “Con- 
vert-a-Frate,” the latter being the 
answer of the Rock Island to 
“piggy-back.” While the “Jet 
Rocket” today is still a pilot op- 
eration confined to runs between 
Chicago and Peoria, it is reported 
to be earning its way while fur- 
nishing at the same time a prac- 
tical test of a radical change in 
passenger equipment which may 
be at least part of the answer to 
lower cost of passenger service. 
The latter is a particular prob- 
lem of the Rock Island since pas- 
senger train miles represented 
44% of total train miles in 1956 
while passenger revenues were 
only 8!2% of the total. 

*Convert-a-Frate” is the road's 
own development of a system for 
providing door-to-door delivery 
in better time, it is claimed, than 
can be provided by highway 
trucks. It consists basically of a 
four-wheel flat car upon which 
any one of several special types 
of cargo-carrying units, plat- 
forms, boxes, refrigerators, etc., 
may be loaded by fork-lift or 


1956 revenue gains of the 


crane in a matter of minutes. It 
is claimed that this operation has 
proven successtul trom the start. 

Ancther lift to the 1956 traffic 
and revenues ot the Rock Island 
was given by a pick-up in wheat 
movement due both to a better 
crop and to a policy move on the 
part of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in releasing a greater 
volume of the grain for shipment 
to Gulf ports. As a result, wheat 
tonnage movement was up almost 
15% as compared to the 6.4% gain 
in freight revenues for the year. 
One of the problems of the Rock 
Island is its heavy dependence on 
agricultural conditions and grain 
movement, and consequently, its 
sensitiveness to drought or other 
factors affecting crop volume, on 
one hand, or to price conditions 
affecting movement on the other. 
Moisture conditions in the road’s 
territory are said to have im- 
proved considerably, and a sub- 
stantial boost was given by the 
recent unusually heavy snowfall 
which covered the Central West 
and Southwest. admittedly much 
to the temporary disadvantage of 
the Rock Island and other roads 
serving this territory. 

Favorable potentialities for the 
tock Island trom the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway do not 
seem to be comprehended at all 
in the thoroughly deflated price 
of the road’s stock which, at a 
fraction over 35, represents a 30% 
decline from the adjusted high of 
507s in 1955. giving effect to the 
2-for-1 split in that year, and it 
is not far from the low of the 
current year or from the low for 
several years, as a matter of fact. 
The tavorable situation of the 
Rock Island in respect to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is that, for the 
present at least, it dominates the 
Calumet Harbor area of Chicago 
which would be one of the prin- 
cipal western ports tor the new 
sea-borne trafiic. This point may 
be overlocked entirely by many, 
but is may also be somewhat dis- 
counted by others because of the 
possibility that the Rock Island 
might not be permitted to retain 
its present complete monopoly of 
the area. Applications for per- 
mission to gain access to this area 
have been filed with the ICC by 
the Pennsylvania RR. and by the 
@hicago Junction Railway Co. on 
behalf of the New York Central 
which operates it under lease to 
the Chicago River & Indiana RR. 
which is a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of the New York Central. 

Significant growth aspects have 
thus developed in the Rock Island 
situation which heretofore has 
been tavored by most factors in- 
cluding a rebuilt and thoroughly 
modern physical plant, a sound 
capitalization, and an aggressive 
and youthful management. The 
preference of investors for stocks 
of roads that have evidenced a 
more notable growth trend in the 
past is undoubtedly the main rea- 
son for the reiative neglect of 
Rock Island stock which, on the 
basis of its quite amply protected 
$2.70 annual dividend, yields 
about 7.6% at the current market 
level. 

Another reason 
discount at 
priced, which is at only 6.6 times 
reported per earnings for 
1956, is the rather larger propor- 
tion of reported net income that 
is represented by the tax defer- 
ment factor due to accelerated 
amortization. This amounted to 
$1.14 per share in 1956 or to 21% 
of the reported net earnings fig- 
ure, but this factor is estimated 


for the relative 


which this stock is 
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at only 39 cents per share for 
the current year and should all 
but disappear in 1958. 

Meanwhile, earnings thus far in 
the cu.rent year are uot suftering 
from this heavy run-off. Net in- 
come ivr the first two months 
of 1957 amounted to 54 cents per 
share as against 55 cents for the 
corresponding 1956 period, despite 
the increase in the Federal tax 
accrual to $100,000 as agains‘ $75,- 
000 ior the corresponding 1956 
period. Also, Februayvry net 
amounted to 22 cents per share as 
against 21 cents for February 
1956, although the Federal tax 
accrual was $28,000 for this year’s 
month whereas there was a $173,- 
000 credit for February 1956. It 
should be recognized, however, 
that the tax shift was cushioned 
by some easing of the mainte- 
nance rate in both months this 
year, and also that the road was 
favored by a 6% increase in rev- 
enues in February and by a 5.2% 
increase for the two-month period. 


McDonnell Offering 
Swartwout Com. Stk. 


McDonnell & Co. on April 22 
offered 30,000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock of the Swart-- 
wout Co. at $21 per share. 

The sale of the common stock 
is the first step in a program to 
reduce the amount and cost of 
short-term borrowing by the com- 
pany and to carry out a proposed 
plant expansion. Net proceeds 
irom the sale of these shares will 
be adoed to general funds of the 
company and applied first, in an 
estimated amount of $350,000, to 
reduce the company’s’ pavable 
trade accounts and place them 
substantially on a 30-day net ba- 
sis. The balance will be avail- 
able for working capital and will 
enable the company to reduce the 
volume of advances from a factor 
which averaged $418,000 during 
March 1957. 

In addition, the company plans 
to spend an estimated $180,000 in 
1957 for plant expansion adding 
about 18,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space needed for its ex- 
panding Autronic Division. For 
ihis purpose and for additional 
working capital the company ex- 
pects to borrow approximately 
$300,000 to be secured by a first 
mortgage on the company’s prop- 
erty and to obtain from time to 
time such short-term financing 
as may be necessary or desirable. 

The Swartwout Co. is engaged 
in the design, manufacture and 
sale of electronic process control 
equipment and industrial and 
commercial ventilation equipment. 
During the past five years the 
company has had three principal 
manufacturing divisions — Au- 
tronic, Ventilator and Steam. The 
company has recently sold all of 
the assets of its steam division 


and discontinued nearly all of 
such business. A new division, 
Atomic instrumentation, was 


created in 1956. 


Edward D. Jones Adds 


(Special to THe FinaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Marco D. 
Vainiko is now affiliated with 
Edward D. Jones & Co., 300 North 
Fourth Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Vainiko was previ- 
ously with Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Company. 


Three With McCormick 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Dewey 
L. Moody, Ray L. Winters and 
Herbert J. Waugh have become 





connected with McCormick & 
Company, 3761 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 


With A. C. Allyn 


(Special to Tur Financiat CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Me. — John M. 
Dunlap, Jr. is with A. C. Allyn 


and Company, Incorporated, 415 
Congress Street. 


National Analysts to 
Hold Annual Convention 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — The 10th 
annual convention of the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies will be held May 20-23 
at the Hotel Statler. It is esti- 
mated that attendance will ap- 
proximate 800-1,000 analysts from 
all over the United States, as well 
as from Canada. 

General Chairman for the con- 
vention is Gilbert H. Palmer, Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland: 
John §S. Watterson, Jr., Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis is Vice- 
Chairman. 

Program Committee: David G. 
Watterson, Boyd, Watterson & 
Co., Chairman; Edward W. Mc- 
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Nelly, Union Bank of Commerce; 


and Harvey R. Stroud, H. C. 
Wainwright & Co. 

Social Chairman: Burton A. 
Miller, National City Bank of 


Cleveland. 

Arrangements Committee: 
Stanley M. Eilers, Hornblower & 
Weeks, Chairman; Robert W. 
Richards, Union Bank of Com- 
merce, Treasurer; Frank J. Butler, 
Fulton, Reid & Co., publicity. 

Printing: Raymond M. Druhot, 
Cleveland Trust Company. 

Registration: James R. 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 

Transportation: W. P. Wood- 
bridge, Central National Bank. 

Speakers at the opening meet- 
ing of the convention will include 
James M. Dawson, National City 
Bank of Cleveland, whose address 
will be entitled “A Crystal Bali 


Halls, 







Look at Business’; Ralph M. 
Besse, Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Company, on “Economic 
Benetits of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way.” 

Tuesday and Wednesday will be 
devoted to management confer- 
ences and forums. 


With Paine, Webber 


(Soecial to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 
SANTA MONICA, Calif. 
Dorothy Feddema has joined the 
staff of Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 1220 Fifth Street. 


Allen Adds to Staff 


(Snecial to Tur FINANCIAL CHPONICLF) 
DENVER, Colo.—James A. Reed 
has been added to the staff of 
Allen Investment Company, Mile 
High Center. 





' Developments of 1956 


(1965) 25 


With Daniel Weston Co. 


(Special’to Tue Frnancran Curonrhie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John 
W. Tolly has become connected 
with Daniel D. Weston & Co., Inc., 
618 South Pring Street. He was 
formerly with First California 
Company. 


Joins Keith McCormac 
(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BAKERSFIELD, Calif. — Frank 
H. Martin has become affiliated 
with Keith McCormac Co., Haber- 
felde Building. 


With Homer I. Hess 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WOOSTER, Ohio—Adolphus 
Conrad is now with Homer 
Hess, Inc., 215 Kurtz Street. 


ty 


° reflect a pattern for progress ° 


The 1956 achievements of W. R. Grace & Co. fit into its long-range pattern 
for progress. During the year the Company accelerated research and 
development... pushed construction and enlargement of manufacturing 


plants here and abroad 
chemical operations in Latin 
of replacing the Grace Line 


During a year of record-high capital expenditures, the Company also 
reported higher earnings for the fourth consecutive year. For the complete 


took further steps to expand paper and 


America. . 
fleet. 


story on these and other developments in) Casa Grace, see 


Annual Report. 


Highlights of the Year’s Operations 


Symbol of Service Throughout the World 


_and proceeded with the program 
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and finance. 





THE GRACE 
ORGANIZATION 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by a 
century of experience in business and 
industry, continues to move ahead—in 
chemical manufacturing and processing 
...in widespread Latin-American enter- 
in world trade, transportation 


CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


w DIVISION 
Year Ended December 31, 1956 1955 DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY 
Sales and Operating Revenues S 138.136.6037 S 127.066.329 y DIVISION 
rere eee ee ag pony eo ae 7 _ FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY DIVISION 
Net Income After Tax 89.02 O, (WD, Q GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
Per share of anon stock (Based on a Z GRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
average number of shares outstanding) s 14] ‘ 1.2] # DIVISION 
Preferred Dividends Paid S 936,198 $960,000 y GRACE LINE INC. 
Common Dividends Paid S 9,828,042 3S BAGS ITT 2 GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
Per share— At rate of s 2m § 2.00) : POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Net Working Capital $108.157.879 $129 645,130 : LATIN AMERICAN PAPER AND CHEMICAL 
Current Ratio 2.2 to | 2.5 to | Ee GROUP , 
Net Fixed Assets . $163.888.582 $138.568.4105 : SOUTH AMERICAN GROUP 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share S 16.9 | $ 15.56 O 
Number of Common Shares Outstanding 1. 193,195 1,264.83 % 
Number of Common Stockholders 21.178 16.623 4 ' 
Number of Employees 14,795 14.505 “tie rr 


For a copy of the 1956 
Annual Report write 
We. R. Grace & Co., Dept. CP, 
7 Hanover Square. N.Y. 5 











W. R. GRACE & CO. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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Bankand Insurance Stocks 


By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 























7 This Week — Insurance Stocks 


An example of what the fire insurance companies are having 
to contend with in their underwriting operations is to be found 
in the annual releases of Alfred M. Best Company, a leading in- 
surance statistical service, covering the loss ratios of a group of 
more important companies for 1956. It will be recalled that in the 
past seven or eight years, possibly the last decade, a particular 
bete noir of the industry has been the line of writings known as 
extended coverage. This is the line under which windstorm losses 


are covered (hurricanes, tornados, etc.). 


For the last five calendar 


years alone, and these years by no means tell the whole story, the 
combined loss and expense ratio in the line ran as follows: 


92.8% 
115.9 


| me) 8 
106.8 


Average____ 115.3 


In other words, of the five years, only 1952 showed the com- 


panies a fairly good underwriting profit margin of 7.2%. 


The 


other four years (and more of them back before 1952) carried the 
Jine into the red to an extent not often encountered by a major 


Jine. 


Of course, the reason for this distress was the 


tornados and hurricanes, 
rising costs of replacement. 


numerous 


coupled, of course, with the steadily 
Even 1956, when there was no East 


Coast visitation of hurricanes, showed a loss ratio margin of about 


6.8%. 


As the preceding year had had a combined ratio of about 


114.5% there could well have been some sighs of relief arise from 
the industry when the individual company improvements appeared. 

But it appears that we are in a really bad phase of the in- 
dustry’s cycle, for the marked improvement in extended coverage, 
even though the line was still in the red in 1956, was something 


that was merely hoped for. 


And it was offset and to spare, by 


other lines. Straight fire, for one, jumped its combined ratio from 


$4.2% 


in 1955 to 100.7% 


in 1956. Auto physical damage, which 


for several years had been running a highly profitable showing, 
turned up very sharply in 1956: to 97.5% from a lucrative 87.3% 


jn 1955, and 84.3% in 1954. 


An important factor in the upturn in the combined loss and 
expense ratio of auto physical damage was lower rates that were 
put into effect because of the quite profitable experience the line 
had rung up in the preceding few years. 

This all goes to demonstrate that when a number of the larger 
lines of writings go bad, either because of increased losses or be- 
cause of lowered rates, the results are really bad. The president 
cf one of our larger and more profitable fleets stated privately 
recently that he was unable to see where any favorable under- 
writing results would come from for 1957 for his company. This 
company has an excellent long-term record of profit margin 


jigures. 
So the incidence of a* 


poor underwriting showing in a number 


of lines all at one time probabiy bodes ill for the 1957 industry 


showing. 


The following table gives the 1956 loss ratios for a group of 
Jeading companies in three important lines, to show how the im- 
provement in extended coverage was largely nullified by the 
results in the other two lines, fire and auto physical: 





Extended Coverage 


1955 
67.0% 
53.2 
70.0 
78.2 
63.8 
82.9 
60.1 
57.3 
71.2 
98.2 
64.5 
66.0 
55.6 
58.5 
71.1 
63.8 


1956 
Aetna Fire 

American Fore ___ 
American Insur. _- 
Boston Insurance_ 
Crum & Forster__. 
Fire Association___ 
Fireman’s Fund__- 
Glens Falls 

Great American___ 


50.2 
50.9 
48.8 
99.9 
52.4 
62.4 
46.5 
53.6 
57.0 
50.6 
50.4 
01.4 
51.3 
53.7 
49.7 
49.8 


Ins. Co. No. Amer. 
Phoenix Insurance 
St. 

Springfield ____~_ 
U.S. Fid. & Guar. 
Royal Globe 


——___. 


NA: Not available. 


59.0% 


Loss Ratios 
Auto Physical 
1955 1956 
47.9% 52.5% 
44.0 54.0 
56.0 63.2 
NA NA 
46.6 97.5 
NA NA 
47.4 58.4 
46.1 55.6 
46.4 55.5 
47.7 53.9 
49.2 59.7 
42.0 46.6 
53.7 61.6 
45.8 56.8 
46.2 55.5 
448 50.8 
44.3 51.8 





Straight Fire 

1955 1956 
47.2% 51.5% 
46.1 21.2 
44.8 54.7 
50.7 96.1 
45.1 48.9 
50.4 52.0 
46.6 57.1 
44.6 50.4 
46.3 52.2 
44.9 44.8 
47.8 55.5 
43.5 52.8 
47.0 54.0 
48.4 50.4 
47.4 53.0 
51.4 52.1 
48.0 52.3 


A number of big declines in the extended coverage loss ratios 
were to no avail in the face of increased loss ratios in auto physical, 
straight fire, auto property damage, auto bodily injury, and other 


lines. 





First Quarter Analysis 


13 N. Y. City 
Bank Stocks 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 


Specialists in Bank Stocks 











NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 

West End (London) Branch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital £2,851,562 
Reserve Fund £3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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Progress on the Public Debt 


or through life insurance and 
savings accounts. When rates rise, 
the benefits, as well as the costs, 
increase. 

in candor, we would admit, how- 
ever, that, from a broad economic 
point of view, the faults of our 
present huge debt more than ofi- 
set its virtues. 

In the long run, the best solu- 
tion lies in gradually reducing 
the debt. That is the American 
way. We have done it before; we 
are doing it right now, and I be- 
lieve we will continue to do it. 
Until we live in a more peaceful 
world, progress will be slow, 
though we have started moving 
in the right direction. 

Also, our ability to carry the 
debt without damage depends on 
economic growth. If we nourish 
a dynamic economy of free men, 
so that our strength grows 
steadily and surely, the debt will 
be less of a burden. The debt to- 
day is only 79% as large as our 
national income, whereas in 1946 
it was 136%. Part of that change, 
unfortunately, represents the ef- 
fect of inflation. Nevertheless, a 
good share represents our in- 
creased ability as a Nation to 
carry the debt through economic 
growth. 

The way in which the debt is 
managed is an influence toward 
inflation or deflation and affects 
our economic weli-being. 

President Eisenhower reco g- 
nized the problem of the debt in 
his first State of the Union Mes- 
sage, which he delivered within 
two weeks of his inauguration in 
1953. In addition to stressing the 
need for balancing the budget, re- 
ducing expenditures and _ taxes, 
and reducing the over-all size of 
the debt, the President indicated 
further: 


“It is clear that too great.a part 
of the national debt comes@pe in 
too short a time. The Departmeft 
of the-*Treasury wwttl undertake at 
suitable times a program of ex- 
tending part of the debt over 
longer periods and_= gradually 
placing greater amounts in the 
hands of longer-term investors. 

“Past differences in policy be- 
tween the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have helped 
to encourage inflation. Henceforth, 
I expect that their single purpose 
shall be to serve the whole Na- 
tion by policies designed to sta- 
bilize the economy and encourage 
the free play of our people’s 
genius for individual initiative.” 


Debt ‘Operations Since 1952 
In accordance with these prin- 


-ciples, our problems of debt man- 


agement during the last four years 
have not been just those of find- 
ing out what securities the mar- 
ket would take and at what rate, 
but also the problem of making 
an appraisal of the economic sit- 
uation—on a day-to-day basis— 
to make sure that our operations 
would be neither inflationary nor 
deflationary. This meant, in fact, 
deciding our policies in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Reserve 
System, whose duty it is, under 
the law, to influence the money 
supply with these same objectives. 

Looking back over the past four 
years, I believe we may fairly 
claim achievements in debt man- 
agement: 


(1) Upward trend of the debt 
reversed. By cutting expenses, 
and through the higher tax yields 
of prosperity, an inherited Fed- 
eral deficit of $914 billion in fiscal 
year 1953 was gradually turned 
into a surplus in 1956 and, we be- 
lieve, in 1957 and 1958. These 
surpluses are being applied to 
reduction of the debt. In addi- 
tion, taxes were cut $7!% billion 
in 1954. The existence of debt 
reduction, modest though it is, 
provides a favorable atmosphere 
for debt management. Even with 


these surpluses debt management 
is not easy. Without them, it 
would be much more difficult in 
these times of prosperity and 
huge demands for money. 

We are now operating under a 
temporary debt ceiling of $278 
billion. This is the third year in 
which a temporary increase in 
the debt limit has been necessary 
to permit the Treasury to meet 
seasonal borrowing needs during 
the vear. Under the present law, 
the limit will return to its per- 
manent level of $275 billion on 
June 30, 1957. We are sanguine 
that it will not be necessary for 
the Treasury again to ask for an 
increase in the $275 billion limit. 
To keep under the limit will call 
for restraint in spending and 
postponement of further tax cuts 
until a much larger surplus is 
in sight. 

(2) Reduction in  bank-held 
debt. One of the objectives of 
Treasury debt management has 
been to keep the amount of debt 
held by the commercial banks at 
a minimum. This is the place 
where debt holdings can be most 
inflationary. At the end of De- 
cember, 1956, commercial banks 
held $59'% billion of the debt— 
$4 billion less than in December, 
1952; though the total debt was 
$9 billion larger. The reduction 
in commercial bank holdings re- 
flects a measure of success in 
achieving a better distribution of 
the debt among other investors. 

Since 1952, there has been an 
increase of $8 billion in owner- 
ship of Government securities by 
government investment accounts 
—largely representing savings by 
or for individuals in the form of 
social security, veterans’ life in- 
surance, retirement reserves, etc. 
in addition, individuals have 
added $2 billion to their holdings 
of Government segurities during 
the past four years as against a 
decrease in the preceding four 
years. Pension funds have also 
been good customers, increasing 
their government holdtngs by $2 
billion in four years. 

On the other hand, insurance 
companies and savings banks have 
continued. to liquidate Govern- 
ment securities during the last 
four years in response to the tre- 
mendous demands on them for 
funds, especially mortgage loans. 

Short-term investors which 
have added substantially to their 
holdings include state and local 
general funds and foreign banks 
and governments. 


(3) Leng-term market opened 
up. During the past four years the 
Treasury has sold over $4 billion 
of long-term securities. The first 
of these, the 3'%4’s, of which we 
sold $1.6 billion in the Spring of 
1953, represented the first long- 
term market issue since the end of 
World War II financing. Again in 
1955, we sold $2.7 billion of 3% 
bonds of 1995, the longest Treas- 
ury bond issued since the Panama 
Canal bonds in 1911. Four billion 
dollars may not seem to be a large 
figure in comparison to the $275 
billion debt, but even that amount 
has been tremendously helpful. 
Not only did these offerings make 
is possible for the Treasury to 
lengthen out its ever-shortening 
public debt, but it also gave some 
breadth and depth to a free long- 
term government securities mar- 
ket, which until 1953 barely 
existed. ’ 

One of our well-known colum- 
nists has publicized widely his 
Alice-in-Wonderland reflections 
on the difficulties of marketing a 
long-term bond. He reasoned that 
the Treasury would be hesitant to 
sell a long-term bond when 
money is tight because it would 
tend to throw additional demands 
on an already stringent market 
condition. The Treasury would 
also be hesitant to sell a long- 
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term bond when interest rates 
were guing aown wecause UL 
woulan’t want to impede ihe flow 
of funds into much seeaen capital 
expansion. So his “Ajice” came to 
the conclusion thai “When it 
comes to floating a long-term 
government bond issve, no time is 
the best time which is all the 
time.” This paints a real picture 
of the difficulties we must and 
will surmount. I hope it won't be 
long before market conditions 
will permit us to otier a further 
long-term bond issue,—pernaps in 
exchange for maturing F and G 
savings bonds. 

(4) Short-term -‘cbt reduced. 
Our modest success in selling over 
$4 billion of long-term bonds, plus 
the sale of over $45 billion of in- 
termediate term notes and bonds 
beyond the one-year area during 
the past four years, are the pri- 
mary reasons why the Treasury 
has been able to reciuce 2 little 
the amount of deci which the 
Treasury has to handie in each 
year. In terms of publiciy-held 
debt outside of the Federal Re- 
serve System and government in- 
vestment accounts, the Treasury 
was faced on Dec. 31, 1956 with 
the prospect of handling S512 
billion of marketable securities in 
the coming year. That is $3'2 bil- 
lion higher than it was two years 
ago, but it is still almost $13 bil- 
lion below the under one-year 
debt that the Treasury faced on 
Dec. 31, 1952. We have been able, 
therefore, to lighten the load 
somewhat, thus reaucing tne im- 
pact of Treasury cperations in 
relation to corporate and munici- 
pal flotations and in relation to 
the necessary freedom that the 
Federal Reserve must have to 
conduct its monetary operations 
effectively. 

We have a financial system 
which has become use-d to a large 
volume of short-terrn government 
securities to cover liquidity needs. 
Some of this is entirely appro- 
priate and a significant amount of 
short-term debt will always be 
needed. We feel, however, tnat tne 
present total can stil) be reduced 
to advantage. It wil! make for 
better debt management, tor more 
efficient capital markets, tor more 
effective Federal Reserve policy, 
and it will also leave the Treas- 
ury with a reservcir for short- 
term borrowing in any unforeseen 
emergency. 

The debt structure hes 
been improved thrcugh the 
duction of demand debt in the 
hands of large investors. The 
elimination of the sale of savings 
notes in the fall of 1953, and the 
recent droppirng oi the invest- 
ment-series J and K bones as of 
April 30, 1957, repiesent major 
steps in the reduction of the more 
vulnerable Treasury demand debt 
in the hands of sophisticated in- 
vestors. I am glad to be able to 
announce that these two types of 
demand debt have been reduced 
from $2812 billion on Dec. 31, 1952 
to $1412 billion on Mar. 31, 1957. 
They are the type ot debt which 
comes home to roost at the most 
inconvenient times. 

(5) More securities sold to in- 
dividuals. I have already men- 
tioned that individuals’ holdings 
of government securities have 
been growing and now stand near 
an all-time high. The major factor 
in this growth has been the series 
E and H savings bonds program. 
The vigorous promotion of this 
program, aided by an improve- 
ment in terms in May, 1952, has 
brought an increase of over $6 
billion in E and H bond holdings 
during the past four years. Pros- 
perity and greater conficence in 
the stability of the value of the 
dollar formed a favorable climate. 

The core of the program has 
been the payroll savings plan, 
under which, today, about eight 
million workers are buying sav- 
ings bonds regularly. We estimate 
that approximately 40 million 
Americans now own $41!. billion 
of the E and H bonds. 

But for about nine months, our 
savings bonds sales have been 


also 
re- 
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slowing down under the impact of 
higher interest returns available 
in alternative forms of savings. As 
a result, the Treasury has asked 
and received from the Congress 
authority to raise from 3 to 3%4% 
the over-all yield on E and H 
bonds if held to maturity. We are 
also improving the interim yield. 

Savings bonds are not sold pri- 


security, their redeemability, and 
their convenience. But the buyer 
must feel he is getting a fair rate. 
This he will now have. 

The savings bonds program is 
one of the best existing means of 
encouraging the over-all volume 
of savings, which the country so 
much needs to keep pace with the 
tremendous demands of the peo- 
ple for all forms of goods and 
services. 

To the extent that the Treasury 
can sell more savings bonds, we 
will do less borrowing in the mar- 
ket from investors who-are pro- 
viding the funds for mortgages 
and corporate and municipal se- 
curities. 

To put this matter in* perspec- 
tive, let us contrast our program 
with the manner in which tne 
Russian Government meets its 
savings bonds obligations. Russia 
‘also sells special bonds designed 
for the peaple’s savings—in fact, 
the workers there have . beea 
forced to buy these bonds year 
after year. Cut now that a great 
many of these bonds are reaching 
maturity and there is a problem 
of meeting the redemptions, the 
Russian leaders decided 10 days 
ago to solve tae problem simply 
by freezing the bonds for at least 
another 20 years — and perhaps 
forever. 

Probably the only- understate- 
ment that has come out of Russia 
in a long-time is: that Western 
capitalists probably will neve: 
understand this. 

Here in Aimerica we honor out 
obligations. When our people put 
their money voluntarily and 
freely into United: States savings 
‘bonds, they are setting aside re- 
serves which they -can cash when 
needed tor such things as college 
educations for their children, for 
a down payment on a new home, 
for a new car, to supplement their 
retirement ticome, and for count- 
less other “American-way-of-life” 
‘purposes. They know that. the 
obligations of the government wiil 
be met. 

‘By contrast, the Russian method 
is forced saving—and the break- 


ing oi 





promises. 

Here, in capsule, is the differ- 
ence between the American and 
Russian principles of government. 
It. is economic freedom . versus 
economic serfdom; it is integrity 
versus ceceit. 

Our savings bond program is 
one ot the best illustrations of the 


voluntary cooperation of a free 
people with their government. 
Summary 

In these past four years. we 
have made progress in dealing 
with our public debt. We have be- 
gun to redu the debt and seek 
to reduce it further. 

We have grown up to the debt 
a little, so that, relatively, its 
burden is lighter. 

The sneed with which the Na- 
tional caebt can be further redis- 
tributed will depend on the rate 
of the ilow of savings: the pres- 
Sure oi demand for funds from 
other sources; and the state of the 
money market. You can’t force 
free markets, and the Treasury 
has no intention of trying to do 
so. It look a long time, a huge 
war, and a huge defense program 
to place us wnere we are. It will 
take time to readjust. 


In this process, we shall always 


have as our objective, sound 
money and economic stability, 
avoiding either inflation or de- 
flation, and encouraging and not 
impairing the steady, forward 


frowth of the country’s activity. 
It is our belief that a sound 
debt pclicy will, itself, make for 


greater confidence, stimulate en- 


terprise, and contribute to the 
well-being of all the people. 
On this Hamilton bicentenary 


year, we can do no better at this- 


time than to recall the words of 
George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address, which Hamilton 


helped prepare: 

“As a very important source of 
strength and _ security, cherish 
public credit. One method of pre- 
serving it is to use it as sparingly 
as possible; avoiding occasions of 
expense by cultivating peace, but 
remembering also that timely dis- 
bursements to prepare for danger 
frequently prevent much greater 
disbursements to repel it: avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, 
not only by shunning occasions of 
expense, but by vigorous exertions 
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in time of peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungen- 
erously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves 
ought to bear.” 


With Bennett & Co. 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Arthur 
J. Wellinger has become associ- 
ated with Bennett & Co., 6253 
Hollywood Boulevard. 


With Luce, Thompson 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — William 
W. Brill has joined the staff of 
Luce; Thompson & Crowe, Inc., 
105 West 11th Street. He was for- 
merly with George K. Baum & Co. 


O\/ 
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Phila. Secs. Assn. 
To Hold Luncheon 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. John 
D. Foster, President of the Phila- 
delphia Securities Association, an- 
nounced that one of the most in- 
teresting and informative lunch- 
eon meetings in the history of the 
association will be held on Tues- 
day, April 30, 1957. 

On that day the Association 
members will be guests of Ernest 
Henderson, President of the 
Sheraton Corporation of America, 
at a series of events in the cor- 
poration’s new hotel here. 

The schedule will begin with 
luncheon, at which Mr. Henderson 
will discuss Sheraton’s progress in 
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the hotel industry. The talk will 


be followed by conducted tour$ 
of the hotel and end with an in+ 
formal meeting with Mr. Hender- 
son in the luxurious Presidential 
suite on the top floor. 

William A. Webb, of DeHaven 
& Townsend, Crouter & Bodine, 
and chairman of the arrangements 
committee, stated that in view of 
the extensive arrangements being 
made by the hotel management 
for the series of events on April 
30, it has been necessary to seta 
deadline of Thursday, April 25, 
for invitation acceptances. 


With Kentucky Co. 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — Harkness 
Edwards Jr. is with The Kentucks 
Company, 151 North Upper Street. 











many facets... 


A Denver salesman buys gasoline. A Concord housewife broils chops. 


A New York model parades the latest wonder fabric... 


product of petrochemicals. 


Each is served by one of the many facets of Tennessee Gas. 


Today we not only haul natural gas for homes and industries. We explore for 


and produce gas and oil... extract, convert natural gas hydrocarbons... 


refine and market products of petroleum. 


Expanding steadily in gas and oil, each year we serve more millions in more ways. 





TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Commercial Banks’ Rebirth © 
And the Importance of Debt 


~he 1946-56 period. This com- 
-d with the gradual freeing of 
iey ra could again 
effect more fully supply and de- 
ide} reestablished 
historic role of the commer- 
k of meeting the banking 
eds of the country. 
The table. which shows the 
position of the earning assets 
commercial banks, reveals how 
arious was the position of the 
mercial | by the end 
war in terms of their normal 
of financing the commerce 
4 industry of the country. The 
entage of bank deposits find- 
way into government bonds 
ividly revealed. By 1944, when 
1e€ peak percentage was reached, 
ash and government securities 
alled over 84% of deposits. By 
loans, other securities and 
tgages stood at only 21.8% of 
2posits, a 50% decline from only 
a few years previous. 
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Getting Back in the Banking 
Business 

However, our main interest in 
these figures lies in the fact that 
starting in 1945 these trends were 
reversed. Developments were 
rapid over the next 12 years. Cash 
and U. S. Government securities 
as a percent of deposits have de- 
creased every year since, and are 
now only 54% of deposits as com- 
pared with 84% in 1944. Simul- 
taneously, the percentage of de- 
posits finding their way into loans 
and mortgages increased steadily. 
Loans, other securities and mort- 
ages now stand at 56% of de- 
posits compared with only 21.7% 
on Dec. 31, 1944, notwithstanding 
a $42 billion increase in deposits. 

I think you will agree that we 
are back in the banking business. 
If we continue to do an intelligent 
and aggressively realistic job, I 
fee] that commercial banks do not 
have too much to fear from those 
who seem bent on operating on 
the goose that lays the golden eco- 
nomic eggs for this great country. 
The crisis was passed in 1944-45. 

Table II shows that there has 
been a steady rise in interest rates 
since 1945-46 which coincided 
with the reversal in the position 
of commercial banks from pre- 
dominantly investing institutions 
to loaning institutions. The infer- 
ence of the table is that, if left 
alone to reflect supply and de- 
mand _ considerations, interest 
rates should continue to work 
higher if we are to have an ex- 
panding economy with a substan- 
tially greater volume of loans and 
mortgages. Perhaps the evidence 
that we cannot turn the clock 
back and go back to the nominal 
level of interest rates of the 1939- 
45 period comes as disappointing 
to those still dreaming of “the 


good old low interest rate days.” 
As Al Smith might “them 


days are gone.” 
TABLE II 


Trend of Interest Rates 
Yield Yield 
U.S. Treas, Aaa Corp. 
Bonds Bonds 

2.41% 

Dat 
2.19 
? Ti 5 
2.68 
2.92 
2.54 


say 


The 
Loan Rate 
Charged 
by Banks 


Ae 8 be Z 
2.20 
2.10 


Year: 
1939 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955___ 2.80 3.06 
1956... 3:06 3.36 


Monetization of the Federal Debt, 
Engine of Inflation 


3.01 % 
2.62 
2.53 
2.61 
2.96 
3.20 
2.90 


It is more than passing interest 
that commercial bank deposits 
were up only $42 billion or 28% 
in the 1l-year period starting in 
1946 as compared with a jump of 
$93 billion or 161% in the preced- 
ing six years (1939-1945). The 
sharp expansion in bank deposits 
and in bank liquidity during this 
six-year period (even allowing for 
the overborrowing by the Treas- 
ury in 1945) has special signifi- 
cance to the postwar period, for 
it was the monetization of the gov- 
ernment debt during World War 
II through sale to the commercial 
banking system which was to vir- 
tually guarantee inflation. To- 
gether with the liquidity created, 
it was to stoke the postwar boom 
and permit the fantastic postwar 
credit expansion with no signifi- 
cant strain on the banking system 
or the credit machinery, and until 
1952-1953 with only moderate ef- 
fect on interest rates. 


Beginning in about 1953, through 
a combination of rising prices and 
business activity, the abundant 
money supply was largely used 
up and we began to see that the 
demand for capital and credit re- 
quired to sustain the expanding 
economy at a rising level of prices 
was outrunning the supply with a 
resuliant major impact on inter- 
est rates. Actually this supply of 
credit and money created by the 
financing methods used during the 
war covered up the fact that the 
savings of the country were not 
keeping pace with the demands 
for credit and capital. The situa- 
tion in the money market might 
be likened to the fellow with a 
$10,000 salary and fat balance in 
his checking account who, after 
getting married, lived at the an- 
nual rate of $25,000; that is, until 
the fat bank balance was used up. 

You are all too familiar with the 
events of the last year or two in 
the money market to need any 
comment on their significance or 
as to their relationship to the facts 
touched on herein. It may be sig- 


TABLE I 


Composition of Earnings Assets of All Commercial Banks 
Earning Asset Relationships 


Cash & 
U.S. Govt. 
(millions ) 
$38,790 

44,881 

48,359 

69,418 

87,519 
107,763 
125,412 
109,003 
106,723 
101,218 
102,655 
102,316 
106,169 
107,984 
108,254 
113,540 
5- 108,430 
1956__._._. 102,776 


Percent of 
Total 
Deposits 
67.3% 
68.7 
67.8 
77.9 
82.6 
84.1 
83.5 
78.4 
74.1 
70.9 
70.7 
65.9 
64.4 
62.4 
61.3 
61.4 
56.4 
53.5 


Dec, 31: 


SOURCE: Federal Reserve Board—al 


Loans, Other 
Secur. & Mtge. 
(millions ) 


$24,352 
26,172 
28.939 
26,014 
25,253 
27,973 
33,414 
39,213 
47,063 
51,677 
53,192 
64,648 
71.085 
78,306 
78,256 
89,037 
103,410 
107,390 


Percent of 
Total 
Deposits 
42.2% 
40.1 
4V.6 
29.2 
23.8 
21.8 
22.2 
28.2 
32.7 
36.2 
36.6 
41.6 
43.1 
45.3 
44.3 
48.2 
53.8 
55.9 


*Total 
Deposits 
(millions ) 


$57,718 

65,337 

71,283 

89,135 
105,923 
128,072 
150,227 
139,033 
144,103 
142,843 
145,174 
155,265 
164,840 
172,931 
176,702 
184,757 
192,254 
192,060 
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nificant in terms or the future 
that we have used up this liquid- 
ity and the plentiful money sup- 
ply created in the 1939-45 period. 


Debt Creation Holds the Key 

I have been intrigued by the 
correlation between debt creation 
and our prosperity in recent dec- 
ades. So much so that some years 
ago I was forced to the conclusion 
that debt creation was one of the 
keys to our prosperity. Table III 
is worth studying in this respect. 

This table shows that there have 
been two distinct areas of debt 
creation: One by government from 
1939 to 1945, and the other by pri- 
vate (non-government) sources 
from 1945 to date. 

In its six-year period, govern- 
ment debt increased about $208 
billion. The private sector took 
over in 1946 and I think you will 
agree that it has done a fair job 
with a net gain of $285 billion or 
$26 billion per year over their 11- 
year stretch, not far behind the 
$35 billion annual rate of the gov- 
ernment debt creation during the 
war period. 

It might be worth noting tnat 
in years like 1945, 1949, and 1954, 
when the rate of debt creation 
slowed down, so’did business ac- 
tivity and gross national product 
(the total spent for goods and 
services), or did the ‘“‘chicken come 
first’? 

I submit that debt creation seems 
to be one of the Keys to our pros- 
perity and I further suggest that 
anything that interferes with debt 
creation is a threat to the level of 
industrial activity; at least that is 
what the history of the last sev- 
eral decades suggests. This is whv 
the restrictive credit policies of 
the last year or two have made 
me quite thoughtful and it is one 
of the factors that led me to the 
conclusion that business activity 
was likely to erode in 1957. 

I was quite interested to read 
the remarks of Dr. Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken, a member of President 
Eisenhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, made on this subject 
last week and I quote. “If eco- 
nomic growth is not to be placed 
in financial jeopardy ...we must 
have either unbalanced Federal 
budgets or unbalanced private 
budgets in the decade ahead, with 
private debts rising substantially 
more rapidly than income and 
sales.” He went on to say that to 
achieve a gross national product 
of $565 billion by 1965 (present 
level $427 billion) would require 
$430 billion ot additional debt 
(roughly $48 billion a year). The 
record of the last several decades 
suggests that Dr. McCracken may 
be right. | Ed.’s note: Dr. McCrack- 
en’s comments were published in 
the Chronicle, April 18, 1957, p. 4.] 


Bank Deposits, Capital and 
Earning Assets 


It will be observed from the 
data in Table IV that, except for 
the temporary interruption after 
the bulge in 1945 created largely 
by the Federal Government’s over- 
borrowing, deposits have experi- 
enced virtually an uninterrupted 
rise since 1939. Even in years like 
1945, 1946, 1949 and 1954 when 
business activity turned down, 
deposits continued to rise. 

If, as seems likely, we are 
faced with a combination of deficit 
financing, some increment of in- 
flation and further sizable debt 
creation in the years ahead, the 
prospects for a substantially higher 
level of commercial bank deposits 
seem relatively promising and per- 
haps quite certain. 

Table IV also reveals the unin- 
terrupted rise in bank earning as- 
sets (exclusive of U.S. securities) 
since 1943. With full employment 
the law of the land, and with am- 
ple evidence that debt creation is 
essential to rising prosverity. it 
seems unlikely that anything that 
interferes with maximum emplov- 
ment will be politically palatable 
for very long. Perhaps it should 
be noted that over the years debt 
(the proceeds) has become as 
much a part of the money supply 
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as “cash in the till.” It is equally 
apparent that mass production ol 
automobiles, refrigerators, etc., is 
only possible through demand 
augmenied by debt creation, and it 
follows that if higher levels of 
production are to be seen, they will 
hand in hand with increased 
debt. Our mass production hinges 
on debt creation. 


LO 


As previously pointed out, since 
1939 we have had two distinct 
areas of debt creation with the 
likelihood that a third area is in 
prospect, perhaps dominated by 
debt created by the financing of 
the public works. We are in need 
of a “bigger suit of clothes” in 
terms of £390-$400 billion of 
schools, highways, sewers, etc. 
Perhaps in this manner we can 
help accommodate Dr. McCrack- 
en’s observations as to need of 
additional debt of $430 billion over 
the next nine or ten years. 


Bank Liquidity 


There is one sobering aspect to 
all this as revealed in Table IV. I 
refer to the virtually uninter- 
rupted decline in the liquidity of! 
commercial banks as measured by 
the relationship of capital funds 
to earning assets excluding U. S. 
securities. It is obvious that the 
decline in the ratio of capital funds 
to earning assets from 28.2% in 
1943 to the present level of 14.8% 
cannot be repeated again in the 
next decade without first revers- 
ing the process. Perhaps the con- 
clusion from this is that the econ- 
omy and commercial bank earnings 
will not again get the benefit 
of this reduction in liquidity in 
the year immediately ahead, ex- 
cept in the case of commercial 
banks where any change in inter- 
est rates will apply to a larger 
earning asset base. If bank liquid- 
ity was at the 1939 level, earning 
assets exclusive of U. S. securities 
would be many billions below the 
$101 billion shown at the end of 
1955. It is obvious that this change 
in liquidity played a major role 
in the prolonged business boom of 
the last decade. 


Even with capital funds at 14.8% 
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of earnings assets exclusive of 
cash and U. S. securities, and my 
belief is that it will work lower 
in the years ahead, bank liquidity 
is comparable tc that customary In 
the good old days and the need 
for liquidity is substantially less 
due to such factors as the F.D.LC. 
and the more thoughtful approach 
to loans and mortgage not to men- 
tion the many other changes in 
the economic, financial and social 
structure and thinking of the coun- 
try, which together certainiy re- 
duce the cyclical characteristics of 
the economy. 

Perhaps the loss of this liquid- 
ity, as measured by the capital- 
earning asset relationship com- 
bined with the efforts by bank 
managements to preserve the pres- 
ent reduced ratio, may have a con- 
siderab!e impact on the future 
level of business activity. It cer- 
tainly goes a long way to explain 
the tightness of bank money and 
the sharp rise in bank interest 
rates. 


Joins Courts Staff 


(Special to THe FiNaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ATLANTA, Ga. — David A. 
Shaver is with Courts & Co., 11 
Marietta Street, Northwest, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Savard & Hart Branch 


(Special to Tur FrnaNcisL CHRONICLE) 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Savard & 
Hart have opened a branch office 
at 340 Main Street. Associated 


with the new branch is Edward W. 
Paine, formerly with Barrington 
Investments. 


T. R. Peirsol Adds 
(Special to Tue FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—wWil- 

liam J. Reigel has become con- 
nected with T. R. Peirsol & Co., 
9645 Santa Monica Boulevard. He 
was formerly with Shearson, 
Hammill & Co. 


TABLE III 
Public and Private Debt 
(in billions) 


Net 

Govt. 
Year: Debt (a) 
1939___ $58.9 
1940___ 61.3 
1941__. 726 +113 
1942_ 117.5 +449 
1943__. 169.35 4-518 
1944___ 226.0 +56.7 
1945___ 266.4 40.4 
1946___ 243.3 
1947___ 237.7 
1948___ 232.7 
1949___ 236.7 
1950___ 239.4 
1951___ 241.8 
1952___ 248.7 
1953___ 256.7 
1954___ 263.6 
1955___ 269.9 
1956___ 268.0 


Net 
Private 
Debt (b) 
$124.5 $ 
128.6 +- 
139.0 
141.5 
144.3 
144.8 
139.9 
154.1 
180.2 
201.3 
211.4 
251.3 
282.8 
306.8 
330.9 
345.1 
390.3 
425.0 


Change 
.... 
+ 2.4 
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(a) Federal, State & Municipal. (b) Debt 


TABL 
Commercial Bank Deposits, 
Earn. Assets 
Exel. Cash 
& U.S. See. 
(millions) 
$25,704 
27,365 
29,987 
27,154 
26,462 
28,971 
34,346 
49,086 
47,877 
52,659 
54,250 
65,881 
72,608 
79,974 
84,111 
89,232 
101,708 


Deposits 
(niillions) 
$56,076 

63,470 
69,421 
87,620 

104,116 

125,752 

147,811 

137,030 

141,889 

140,683 

143,194 

153,498 

163,172 

171,351 

175,083 

183,300 

190,989 

Not available 


Dec. St: 
(ose...< 
1940___ 
1941... 
1942__ 
1943 ___.- 
1944___- 
1945 __ 
1946__- 
1947 ___- 
1948__ __ 
oo) — 
a 
1951_ 
1952 -_-- 
1953 - -- 
1954 __ 
1955 _ - - - 
a 


SOURCE—FDIC (insured banks). 
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Change Gross 
Public & National 
Private Product 


$_-. $91.1 
4+- 6.7 100.6 
121.7 125.8 
+474 159.1 
+546 1925 +33.4 
+57.2 2114 +18.9 
+355 2136 + 2.2 
— 89 209.2 — 44 
+20.5 232.2 +23.0 
+16.1 257.3 +25.1 
+14.1 257.3 —0- 
+426 285.1 +278 
+33.9 328.2 +43.1 
4-30.9 345.2. +17.0 
+32.1 3645 +19.3 
+21.1 3605 — 4.0 
+515 4019 +41.1 
+32.8 4123 +104 


Produc- 
tion 
Index 


58 

67 

87 
106 
127 
125 
107 

90 
100 
104 

97 
112 
120 
124 
134 
125 
139 
143 


Change 
in 
G.N.P. 
$ -- 
9.5 
+-25.2 
4-33.3 


== 


exclusive of Federal, State & Municipal. 
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Capital and Earning Assets 
As % of 
Farn.Assets 
Excl. Cash 
& U.S. Sec. 
25.4 
24.4 
22.8 
26.0 
28.2 
27.6 
25.2 
23.2 
20.3 
19.3 
19.6 
<7.3 
16.4 
15.7 
15.8 
16.0 
14.8 


*Total Cap. 
Accounts 
(millions) 


$6,524 
6,673 
6,842 
7,056 
7,454 
7,990 
8,672 
9,288 
9,735 
10,160 
10,649 
11,281 
11,923 
12,585 
13,265 
14,279 
15,009 


Cap.as % 

of Deps. 
11.6 
10.5 
9.9 


AAT AT ATADAT-T-1DAUIAAIO 
Dro DWWWRN ODD RNS 


*Includes: Capital stock, notes, etc., surplts, undivided profits and reserves. 
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As We See It 


find that the farmers are but little if any more satisfied 
than they have been for a long while past, and that the 
basic situation in agriculture is just what it has been 
all along. 

Dispassionate observers who have given the matter 
a moment’s serious thought are well aware that the root 
of our difficulty lies in the fact that we are persistently 
producing more farm products that can be marketed 
either here or anywhere else in the world at a profit. 
The President himself has more than once appeared to 
realize this fact, and, further, to understand that price 
supports and the like merely tended to encourage a con- 
tinuance of this overproduction. It is plain as a pike- 
staff that what is in effect payment to produce must in- 
evitably lead to expanded, or at the least uncontracted 
production. The key problem, accordingly, has been all 
along that of getting production more in keeping with 
effective demand and of getting labor no longer required 
on the farms into other occupations where the output of 
their efforts would be absorbed at a profit. 


No Progress in Evidence 


Whatever may be said on the political rostrum or 
whatever claims may be made for this, that or the other 
program to accomplish such ends as these, the figures 
themselves show that virtually no progress has been 
made. According to the Department of Commerce, the 
total farm output, when allowance has been made for 
changes in prices, stood at $38 billion (1947-49 dollars). 
It had been less than $36 billion such dollars in 1953. But 
in the production of this volume of goods farmers con- 
sume a large amount of farm products. Deducting such 
consumption to give a net output of the farms of the 
country (still in 1947-49 dollars) we arrive at a figure of 
$25 billion. In 1953 the figure was less than $23 billion. 
Despite the relative scarcity of labor in many other parts 
of the economy there has of late been but little decline 
in the number of individuals at work on the farms. 


This increase in output and this failure of farmers to 
seek other employment have occurred in the face of fall- 
ing prices, which if natural forces had been permitted to 
have their normal and usual effect would have reduced 
- output and sent producers to other fields of endeavor. 
Between 1953, the first year of the first Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and the end of 1956, prices of farm products 
moved down from 97‘c of the 1947-49 average to less than 
89‘.. During those years the prices of commodities other 
than farm products and foods rose from 114% of the 
1947-49 average to only a little less than 125‘~. Of course, 
shift of population from agriculture to some other pursuit 
is naturally and normally slow in taking effect, but so 
low a rate of shift can hardly be attributed to anything 
other than the farm policies of this Administration and 
of those that went before it. 


What Will They Do? 


Now these are the essential facts. What is the Eisen- 
hower Administration prepared to do about them? What 
is the Republican party prepared to do about them? 
What, for that matter, is the Democratic party prepared 
to do about them? What must occur if our agriculture is 
once more to stand on its own feet, and if the people of 
this country are to have their food and other products 
coming from the farms at prices that are reasonable is 
clear enough. A great many now making their living on 
the farms will have to find other occupations where the 
product of their labor is needed and will be paid for gladly 
by the consumer. The shift of labor necessary for the pur- 
pose will have to be very substantial since what with 
greater concentration of effort upon better lands, im- 
provement in techniques, and the wide use of labor sav- 
ing devices, not nearly so many men are required as 
formerly to produce a given amount of farm products. 


Is it the function of government to promote this shift 
from one sector of industry to another, someone may ask. 
Well, it may be safely said that any government would 
find it difficult to justify action on its part that definitely 
and quite needlessly stands in the way of a shift that 
natural forces would effect. Nor would there be the 
slightest need for government to induce such a shift if 
natural forces were permitted to operate. Working largely 
through the price mechanism labor and capital would be 
attracted to those sectors of economic activity where real 
need exists from those where unwanted surpluses weighed 
heavily upon producers. The matter is as simple as that. 
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A Pelitical Problem 


The real problem is a political one. The farmers have 
organized themselves into an effective political force, and 
there are many of them. In a number of states they hold 
the balance of political power. They have long made use 
of their political strength, which incidentally was greatly 
enlarged by the programs of the early New Deal. And 
since 1948 when President Truman was believed to have 
gone back to the White House by means of a successful 
appeal to the farm vote, there has been an almost morbid 
fear of the farmer. President Eisenhower has at times 
appeared to be less in awe of the farmer than many of the 
other politicians, but if he has less of that fear he has 
made very little constructive use of it. 

Yet even this rich nation can not afford to continue 
indefinitely to carry the burdens which the farm policies 
of the past two or three decades have imposed upon it. 
The population is growing, of course, and will need more 
and more of the products of the farm, but the rate of 
growth in demand is not sufficient to bring a balance be- 
tween supply and demand for a long time to come, so long 
as supply is arbitrarily and artificially stimulated. 
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COME IN! Or use the coupon below to 
open your Dime Savings Acc sunt by mail— 
with postage paid both ways. You can open 
your Dime account with $5 up to $10,000 in 
an Individual Account, up to $20,000 in a 
Joint or Trust Account 


“DIME 


Rauscher, Pierce Opens 
Three New Branches 


DALLAS, Texas — Rauscher. 
Pierce & Co., Inc., members co? 
the New York Stock Exchange 
have opened three new branch of-« 
fices, in Fort Worth in the Trans 
American Life Building, with Joe 
A. Tilley, Jr., as representative; 
in Midland, Texas in the Western 
Building, Thomas G. Laros, rep- 
resentative; and in Odessa, Texas 
in the Phillips Building, with Otis 


(1969) 


McKelvey as representative. 


Joins Hooker & Fay 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE! 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ben- 
jamin C. Chapman has rejoined 
Hooker & Fay, 221 Montgomery 
Street, members of the New York 
Coast Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Chapman was for- 
merly with Sutro & Co. and ir 


and Pacific 


the past conducted his own i 


vestment business. 


*Total anticipated dividend at the 





regulor rate of 3% a year plus an 
extra at the rate of '/4% o year for 
the quarterly period starting April 1, 
1957, providing favorable earnings 
continue. 
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DOWNTOWN .. Fulton Street & DeKalb Ave. 
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Kidde Convertible 
Debentures Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by Shields & Co., on April 22 
offered publicly a new issue of 
$3.000,000 Walter Kidde & Co., 
Inc., 5% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due April 15, 1972. The 
debentures are priced at 100% 
and accrued interest. 

The debentures will be con- 
vertible into the company’s com- 
mon stock until April 15, 1962 at 
$22 per share, and, unless previ- 
ously called, at $24 per share 
thereafter and until April 15, 1967, 
and at $27 per share thereafter 
and until maturity. 

In the years 1962-71, a sinking 
fund will operate to retire an- 
nually $200,000 of debentures. 

Walter Kidde and _ subsidiary 
companies are engaged mainly in 
the manufacture of broad lines of 
aircraft accessories, firefighting 
equipment, textile machinery, and 
other lines of special tools, jigs, 
{fixtures and machines. The com- 
pany, with about 2,900 employ- 
ees. operates six manufacturing 
plants in New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at Belleville, and one 
plant in California. 

About $2,500,000 of the net pro- 
ceeds of the issue will be used 
initially to reduce’ short-term 
bank loans; the balance will be 
added to general funds. 

In the 10-year period 1947-56, 
Kidde sales have increased from 
$12,835,000 to $37,466,000. In 1947 
net income after preferred divi- 
dends was $374,000. In the latest 
year, net income amounted to 
$1,154,000, equal to $2.38 per com- 
mon share. 

Except for 1935, the company 
has paid dividends on its common 
stock in each year since 1929; 
dividends are now at the quar- 
terly rate of 25 cents per share. 


Richard Hickey Joins 
First Secs, of Chicago 


CHICAGO, I11.—Leston B. Nay, 
President, First Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 134 South La 
Salle Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange, has an- 
nounced that Richard J. Hickey 
has joined their company as a reg- 
istered representative. 

He was formerly associated 
with Kneeland & Co. in the trad- 
ing department. 


Joins Waldron Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
David F. Woodcock is now with 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Russ Bldg. 


(1970) 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 





The government bond market is still showing a defensive 
tone, because money is tight and this means that the interest in 
long-term Treasury bonds is very much on the limited side. Also, 
since corporate and tax-exempt bonds have been coming into the 
new issue market in sizable amounts, and because of a somewhat 
lessened demand for these offerings, this has brought about a 
rather uncomfortable case of indigestion. In addition, it would 
be a good thing for the money market if the Treasury were to 
make known the kind of an issue it will offer to owners of the 
F and G savings bonds since it would remove one element of un- 
certainty. The refunding of the 15s of May 15, with a one year 
or shorter obligation is what the financial district is expecting. 

The caution and.uncertainty in the money market is keeping 
the demand for short-term governments on the heavy side and 
the up and down movement in the rate of these securities is not 
unwelcome to those who want the most liquid Treasury securities. 


Series “‘E” Bond Rate Increased to 34% 


The increase in the rate on government savings bonds (Series 
E) from 3% to 3%% has finally been approved. The discretion- 
ary power which the Treasury requested to raise the rate to 44% 
if necessary was turned down by the Congress. The ceiling is 
now set at 3%% for savings bonds. The upping of this rate to 
344% does give savers a better return on government bonds, but 
it does not, however, meet the existing competition for the savers’ 
dollar, because the yields which are available in corporate and 
tax-exempt bonds is still much more attractive than that obtain- 
able in comparable Treasury obligations. It will take time to get 
the result of this better yield for government savings bonds, es- 
pecially with reference to sales and cash-ins. A change in the 
money market, with a policy of some ease replacing that of pas- 
sive neutrality, would be the best development for the future of 
government savings bonds, including those with the newly set 
rate. 


New Issue Corporate and Municipal Bond Glutted 


The bond picture as a whole is on the uncertain seat, with 
the supply of corporates, tax exempts, as well as governments on 
the plentiful side because of the tight money condition which 
continues to prevail. Along with this, is the large amount of non- 
government bonds which are being offered in the new issue mar- 
ket, quite a few of which have not been too well received, to say 
the least. It is the opinion of quite a few money market special- 
ists that it would not be an adverse development as far as the 
corporate and tax-free new issue market is concerned if there 
were to be a period in which the amount of these new flotations 
were to be slowed down a bit. 


There appears to be very little doubt but what the new issue 
market for non-government bonds is in the throes of a rather 
severe case of indigestion, and the best way to cure it is to let 
the patient to get back to normal again. To be sure, in this case 
also, a change in the monetary policy of the powers that be, from 
a still restrictive one to one of less restriction, would be another 
way in which the indigestion could be relieved rather rapidly. 


Depressing Factors in Government Market 


The very large negative reserves of the deposit banks is proof 
positive of the very tight money picture and this is not a factor 
that breeds confidence in the bond markei. Then there is the 
over-hang on the longer-term government bond market as to 
what kind of a bond will be offered (in exchange) to the holders 
of the maturing F and G savings bonds. The time when this will 
take place also is a detracting force in the bond market. Another 
factor which must also be given consideration is the impending 
refunding of the May 15 1%ss. For the present it looks as though 
a one-year 3°%s% obligation or a shorter 3'2% would be the best 
the Treasury could do in taking care of this maturity. 


Conflicting Views on Business Outlook 


The business picture continues to command a great deal of 
attention as far as the money market is concerned, because there 
appears to be considerable in the way of diversity of opinion as 
to the future outlook of economic conditions. One group has the 
belief that the business pattern will continue to slow down, with 
less favorable conditions to be experienced as the year goes along. 
As against this, there are those who go along with the idea that 
business will not deteriorate very much more, and, as we go fur- 
ther into the year, a turn for the better is to be looked for. These 
latter obvicusly feel that business will stay very much in the 
“pretty good” classification. With the economic pattern apparently 
rather well in balance for the time being, it is not at all surprising 
that the monetary authorities are inclined to let money matters 
alone in order to wait and see what develops. 


‘Mle Co. Members 
Of Phila-Balt. Exch. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—J. H. Hilsman 
& Co., Inc., Citizens & Southern 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Three New Branches 


Building, has been admitted to 
membership in the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore Stock Exchange. The 
membership is in the name of J. 
Fleming Settle, President, who 
has had the longest continuous 
experience in the security busi- 
ness of any person so engaged in 
Atlanta. Mr. J. Raymond Leek, 
President of the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore Stock Exchange com- 
mented on the fact that while the 
Exchange now has five member 


the Texarkana National 


Williams: 


Pond. 


firms in Florida, this is the first 
firm to represent the Exchange in 


For Perkins. & Co. 


DALLAS, Texas — Perkins & 
Company, Inc. have opened three 
new branch offices. in Texas, in 
Bank 
Building, Texarkana, under the 
management of William R. V. 
in Kilgore, in the 
Kelly-Dickson Building, under the 
management of Bernard. Henry; 
and in Big Springs at 211 Runnels, 


under the management of Joe 
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Government Expansion 
In a Dynamic Scciely 


of our national 
developer of our 
resources. We have always relied 
on the government to _ provide 
roads and to improve navigation. 
With 52 million cars in the coun- 
try and 10 million trucks and 
buses, the demand for roads is 
greater than ever. When the gov- 
ernment provides airports, it is 
not doing anything fundamentally 
new—its ancient function of pro- 
viding transportation facilities is 
simply taking a new form. As the 
population grows in density, the 
way in which our natural heritage 
is used becomes of increasing gen- 
eral concern. Flood control, smoke 
control, protection of streams from 
pollution and of forests from fire, 
protection of wild life, preserva- 
tion of areas for recreation, all 
grow in importance as population 
increases and the country fills up. 


an administrator 
domain and a 


Seven Expanding Areas 


Particularly interesting and sig- 
nificant is the expansion of the 
government into new fields, that 
has been going on for a little more 
than a century and particularly 
during the last 20 or 30 years. 
Seven new areas of government 
activity are particularly signifi- 
cant. The first of these is educa- 
tion. The government now offers 
tuition-free education, or almost 
tuition-free education, not only at 
the elementary school level, but at 
the high school, college, and tech- 
nical school level. Until a little 
more than a century ago, educa- 
tion was regarded as necessary for 
only a few professional and busi- 
ness people and was in the hands 
of private charitable or religious 
organizations. The idea that the 
government should make some 
education freely available to ev- 
eryone (and even compel attend- 
ance) aroused a great battle. It 
was regarded as unfair to tax 
some people to pay the cost of 
educating other people’s children. 
Today no one questions the prin- 
ciple of free education, but skep- 
ticism crops up now and then con- 
cerning how much it is wise to 
invest in the education of our 
children. No expenditure yields a 
better return, though the quality 
of the schools leaves much to be 
desired. 

A second relatively new major 
activity of the government is fi- 
nancing the acquisition of know!l- 
edge—the support of research. For 
several generations the govern- 
ment has supported research, at 
least on a small scale. Research in 
the state universities and in the 
agricultural experiment. stations 
furnishes examples. Under the in- 
fluence of the Second World War 
and the cold war. Government 
outlays on research expanded 
from about $360 million in 1941 to 
over $2.7 billion in 1955 an 
eight-fold increase.! Few expendi- 
tures, public or private, do as 
much to raise the future produc- 
tivity of the economy as do these 
outlays on research. 


A third new major activity of 
the government has been the pro- 
viding of information and tech- 
nical help to business in general 
and to enterprises in many special 
lines of business. The invaluable 
statistical services of the govern- 
ment are an example of aid to 
business in general, but additional 
amounts spent on improving and 
enlarging these statistical services 
would pay for themselves many 
times over. The Department of 
Commerce and the Department of 
Agrieulture provide many specific 
services to business, but by far 
the most important aid is that 
given by the agricultural exten- 


1 Economic Report of the President, 
1954, pp. 160 and 163, and Statistical 
raed of the United States, 1956, p. 
499. 


sion system which has had an 
immense influence on farming 
practices. The efficiency of Amer- 
ican agriculture is one of the 
marvels of the age. With only 
about one-tenth of the labor force 
employed in farming, American 
agriculture produces more than 
enough for the hignest standard of 
consumption in the world — so 
much, in fact, that the politicians 
feel compelled to produce a glut 
by taxing the country heavily to 
keep the prices of farm products 
artificially high. The extension 
service has been important among 
the many influences contributing 
to the efficiency of American 
agriculture. 

A fourth important recent de- 
velopment in the activities of the 
government has been the lending 
of money and the insurance and 
guaranteeing of loans. The Great 
Depression of the thirties was a 
major influence in pushing the 
government into the lending busi- 
ness. The government has recently 
withdrawn in considerable meas- 
ure from some of its lending op- 
erations, but it continues to grow 
in importance as an insurer or 
guarantor of mortgages in the 
housing field. The reasons behind 
this expansion appear to be a mix- 
ture of political and economic. 
The influence of pressure groups 
has been important, but experi- 
ence seems to indicate that the 
government can take risks and 
make a profit at rates that private 
underwriters find unattractive. 

A fifth important new activity 
of the government is the support 
of markets—a development which 
is almost completely bad. The 
ridiculous support of the silver 
market goes back some years. 
INOW, unaer pressure from western 
metal mines, the government is 
being pushed into buying various 
metals in excess of the needs of 
the strategic stockpile. But by far 
the largest support operation of 
all is that represented by the gov- 
ernment’s support of the prices of 
farm products. It is difficult to 
imagine a more unjustifiable use 
of the taxpayers’ money. The 
price-support program made some 
sense during the war when there 
was need to stimulate farm pro- 
duction. Today the price-market 
program is worse than useless—it 
is highly wasteful because it en- 
courages an excessive number of 
people to remain in agriculture 
and it induces farmers to produce 
the wrong things. Amerieans do 
not want more cotton, rice, wheat, 
or peanuts—they want more meat, 
especiaily steaks. Although Amer- 
ica is the richest nation in the 
world, it is still on a hamburger 
standard of living Americans 
would gladly double their con- 
sumption of steaks if they were 
available at moderate price. But 
that would require doubling the 
cattle population of the country. 
A program that aims to keep up 
the price of feed grains and also 
encourages the use of acreage for 
cotton raising instead of stock 
raising keeps up the price of meat 
and limits the number of cattle 
which farmers can _ profitably 
raise. Hence, the price-support 
program promotes the wasteful 
use of agricultural resources. A 
‘well-designed agricultural pro- 
gram would help the southeastern 
states become a prosperous cattle- 
raising region. 

A sixth major new activity of 
the government is the provision of 
economic security. The govern- 
ment has always operated poor- 
houses or poor farms and given 
at least meager aid to the desti- 
tute, but during the last several 
generations a revolution has oc- 
curred in thinking about the 
problems of the needy. The idea 
has become generally accepted 
that a certain minimum protection 
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against important economic haz- 
ards should be the right of every 
one, regardicss of his circum- 
stances, and tuat it is the govern- 
ment’s cuty to proviae this 
minimum of security. This proteo- 
tion takes the form of pensions 
for the cld, unemployment com- 
pensation for the unemployed, and 
various special bewefits for the 
blind, dependent children, widows, 
and the disabled. Administrative 
Gifficulties have thus far prevented 
the government from assuring 
everyone a cerviain minimum of 
medical care. Perhaps government 
insurance in this field will never 
be adopted in this country, but 
the government has keen moving 
in the direction of encouraging 
private insurance schemes. 

The notion that virtually all 
members of the community are 
entitled to a minimum of eco- 
nomic security was a great step 
forward in social philosophy. 
Among other things, it meant thai 
the thrifty and the foresighted 
were not to be penalized for their 
thrift and foresight. It also meant 
that economic security was not to 
be a special privilege accruing 
only to the employees of a few 
progressive enterprises that pro- 
vided pensions and other insur- 
ance schemes for their workers. 
Most important, it meant a great 
strengthening of the ancient prin- 
cipal that misfortunes that are 
beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual should be the concern of 
the community. 


Stability and Growth 
A seventh major new activity of 
goveinn.ent 13 the assumption of 


considerable. responsibility for 
economic growth and _ sSiability. 
Behind the assumption of this 


important new vesponsibility was 
anotner great forward step in 
thinking. People began to ask 
whetner it was realty necessary 
that the economy be subjected 
every now and then to severe 
contractions or whetner the rate 
of growih had to be left to chance. 
Thus, within the last 25 years the 
peopie ot the country have taken 
the momentous step of deciding 
that they were not just going to 
let economic events happen—that 
tney were going to have an ecuii- 
omy that was stable and tnat had 
a satisfactory race of growth. 
The broad demand for stability 
and for aé satisfactory rate of 
growth hes influenced both busi- 
ness and government. The re- 
sponse of business was most con- 
spicuously manifested by the 
creation of tne Commiictee for 
Economic Development, but con- 
cern 10r stability and growth has 
also found expression in the plan- 


ning of innumeraoie inaiv.dual 
manacements. And with the 
whole country insistently de- 


manding stability and growth and 
ready to throw out of office any 
party that tolerated an appreci- 
able amount of unemployment, 
the government could not eSzape 
making the promotion cf stabiiity 
and growth a major objective of 
public policy. 

Much of the great contribution 
that the government is making to 
stability and growth, it must be 
confessed, has been the result of 
accident. For example, much of 
the government's important con- 
tribution to stability comes from 
the fact that its spending is for 
larger relative to private spend- 
ing than before the Second World 
War. Since government expend- 
itures are little affected by -the 
cyclical movements of business. 
they tend to dampen the cyclical 
movements, and the larger the 
relative importance of govern- 
ment outlays. the greater is their 
dampening effect. Likewise, the 
contribution of the tax system to 
Stability is largely (though not 
exclusively) a matter of accident. 
Most of the government’s rev- 
enues come from income taxes— 
corporate and personal. These 
taxes have a stabilizing effect be- 
eause tax lisahility increases and 


decreases faster than incomes be- 
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fore taxes. Thus, the tax system 
reauces tine tiuctuations in in- 
comes after taxes, and the stitfer 
tne taxes, the greater as a rule is 
tneir staoilizing effect. But this is 
not the reason why we selected 
sicOlue idaes as the principal 
source of revenue or why we have 
made the tax rates pretiy stiit. 


Likewise, some of the govern- 
ment’s most important couiribu- 
tons to economic growth are ac- 
cidental in the sense that their 
purpose has not been to eiicourage 
economic growth. Pernaps tue 
greatest contribution ot the gov- 
ernment toward economic growth 
comes trom its enormous expend- 
itures on research, and its im- 
mense purenase of electronic 
equipment and airplanes, and 
other war materials. All of tnis 
has accelerated technological 
progress and has stimulated the 
development of many important 
civilian products, and has accel- 
erated the growth of productivity 
in civilian industries. These wel- 
come contributions to techno- 
logical advance and economic 
growth must be regarded as small 
offsets to the tragedy of the Sec- 
ond World War and the cold war. 
Neither we nor any other people 
possess enough economic sophis- 
tication voluntarily to use govern- 
ment expenditures as a way of 
fostering technological progress as 
we have been forced to do by the 
Second World War and as we are 
being compelled to do by the cold 
war. When one takes account of 
the effect of the defense program 
in accelerating technological prog- 
ress, one concludes that the net 
cost of the defense program 1s 
quite small. 


But not all of the important 
contributions of government to 
stability and growth have been 
the result of accident. The im- 
perative demand for stability and 
growth led to the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve system 
and to the strengthening of the 
banking system. Later the de- 
mand for stability and growth led 
to the creation of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and in Con- 
gress to the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report with the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing and pro- 
posing policies intended to pro- 
mote stability and growth. Sev- 
eral years ago there was taken 
the encouraging step of establish- 
ing an Advisory Board on Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability under 
the chairmanship of the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and containing as members 
high ranking officials from vari- 
ous government departments and 
agencies. The contribution of the 
government to. stability and 
growth will undoubtedly continue 
to increase — partly because the 
country will demand that more 
be done to promote stability and 
growth and partly because there 
are some instruments for promot- 
ing stability and growth that only 
the government can use. Hence, 
we shall be increasingly inclined 
to think of the government as a 
stabilizing and stimulating agency 
and to have greater confidence in 
the economy because we feel able 
to count on the government to 
help combat both contraction and 
excessive booms and to give pow- 
erful support to long-term growth. 


Il 


The Reasons for Expecting 
Continued Growth in Govt. 
Activities 


Nearly all of the activities of 
government will continue to ex- 
pand, and the government will 
continue to play a steadily in- 
creasing role in American civili- 
zation. This is inevitable in a 
progressive courtry in which the 
education of the people is improyv- 
ing, science and technology are 
advancing, production is growing, 
per capita income is rising, and 
population is increasing. The prin- 
cipal government activity that 
may be abandoned or severely 
curtailed is the ill-conceived and 





wasteful support of markets for 
farm products. The city peopie 
have been extraordinarily guilivle, 
but it is inconceivable that they 
will indefinitely submit to paying 
large taxes for the purpose of 
keeping up the price of their food 
and ot encouraging farmers to 
produce the wrong things. Pos- 
sibly some day cuts in another 
big area of government activity— 
the support of the huge military 
establisnment —can occur. But 
before the military activities can 
be cut, a great transformation 
must occur in the Communist 
world, and no such transforma- 
tion is in sight. 

All of the other activities of 
the government will continue to 
expand. The policing and regu- 
lating activities will grow partly 
because there are more and more 
kinds of activities and organiza- 
tions that require policing and 
regulating, and partly because the 
growth of science and other tech- 
nology is showing the need for 
more rules and providing the 
tests required in formulating and 
administering rules. As industry 
and population grow and per cap- 
ita incomes rise, the task of ad- 





ministering our domain will be- 
come bigger. We can’t add 2,000,- 
000 or more cars and 300,000 to 
500,000 more trucks and buses a 
year to the number already on 


our roads without steadily im- 
proving and extending our roads 
and providing much larger park- 
ing areas. And if Americans are 
going to continue to take to the 
air in rapidly increasing numbers, 
the government must _ provide 
more and better airfields, more 
extensive and better traffic con- 
trols, and better provision for 
safety in flying. 

The work week will gradually 
become shorter, and the habit of 
taking vacations is bound to grow 
as per capita incomes rise. Today 
vacations average only about one 
week per worker per year. And 
yet the recreation areas of the 
country, both those in or near 
cities and those in the mountains 
or forests or along the seashore, 
are severely overtaxed and are 
rapidly becoming less and less 


adequate. The growth of water 
traffic and the increase in the 
size of barges is making many 
locks on inland waterways inade- 
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quate. For example, a compre- 
hensive development’ scheme for 
the Ohio River is badly needed. 
As per capita incomes rise, the 
demand for schooling, especially 
schooling beyond the elementary 
and high school level, will grow. 
At present only about 35% of 
persons 18 and 19 years of age and 
less than 13% of persons 20 to 24 
years of age are enrolled in 
school, so that changing customs 
and rising incomes may be ex- 
pected to produce an enormous 
increase in the demand for high 
school and college training. Gov- 
ernment-supported schools must 
be expected to meet a large part 
of this need. 


The enormous productivity of 
technological research means that 
government research programs 
are bound to grow. One should 
bear in mind that many of the 
most useful expenditures on re- 
search can only be made by the 
government or by some non-profit 
seeking organization. The reason 
is that if the investigation is suc- 
cessful, the benefits of the dis- 
covery accrue to everyone, not 
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Gross Additions to Utility Plant $22,606,960 139 


For acopy of Puget’s 1956 Annual Report, 
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% Increase these ends 
Amount Over 1955 
Net Income for Common Stock $ 5,452,421 Li 
Per Share of Common Stock $1.67 li 
Per Cent of Operating 
Se eee 21.6 2 
Dividend Rate per Share 
ee . $1.28 7 by 60%. 
Operating Revenues. .... $25,212,731 8 


2,083,709 lt 
932,300 ly 
192,311 3 

7,205 10 


age, 


e A service area (principally in Wes- 
tern. Washington) rich with the 
promise of growth — a 60% increase 
in population and a 30% gain in per 
capita income by 1965 are forecast. 


The firm conviction manifested by 
the people of the Puget Sound-Cas- 
_. cade region that cooperation among 
their electric utilities is the key to 
ample low cost power and economic 
progress. The public demand for a 
cooperative approach to achieve 


successfully functioning Puget 
Sound Utilities Council. This fav- 
orable climate of public opinion also 
has enabled Puget to undertake a 
$90,000,000 new construction pro- 
gram which, on completion in 1959, 
will increase the size of the company 
Further, Puget’s excep- 
tional capitalization ratio of 39% 
long term debt and 61% stock equity 
permits this large scale expansion to 
be financed without the sale of ad- 
ditional common stock. 


e Highly “electric conscious” consu- 
mers who strongly hold that electri- 
city is the “well-spring” of better 
living in a dynamic economy. Com- 
pared with the annual national aver- 

Puget’s residential customers 

use nearly 21/4 times as many kilowatt 

hours at a rate fully 50% less. 


The area Puget serves is great in physi- 
cal resources and natural advantages, but 
greatest of all in creative and productive 
people. It is these people who provide the 
foundation for our faith and confidence in 
a greater tomorrow. 
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1956... 


Puget Power’s 
Greatest Year 


Underlying this attainment and making 
oa for continued dynamic progress are these 
sources of basic strength: 


brought forth the now 
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Government Expansion , 
In a Dynamic Society 


erely to the sponsors of the re- 
search. Businessmen are steadily 
learning the use information 
nd. statistics collected by the 
>overnment, and the uses of these 
services are increasing. The ac- 
ceptance of the principle that the 
covernment shall provide a mini- 
mum amount of economic security 
assures that, per capita in- 
omes rise, benefits and coverage 
will increase. Finally, the gov- 
ernment’s new responsibility of 
promoting stability and growth 
will gain in importance. People 
have abandoned forever the fatal- 
istic notions that they must ac- 
-ept whatever ups and downs of 
usiness and whatever rate of 
-rowth the fates decree. No one 
retends that these matters are 
completely within control, but 
spreading realization of the fact 
‘hat much can be done about 
them will subject the  policy- 
-jakers both in business and in 
covernment to stronger and 
stronger demands that they find 
vays of keeping the economy 
stable and of keeping the rate 

growth adequate. 


IV 


The Possibility of Improving the 
Quality of the Government 
Services 


¢ 
O1 


as 


Since the activities of the gov- 
ernment are expanding, and year 
fter year will touch our lives 
nd the operations of business at 
rnore and more points, and since 
they may well absorb a larger 
end larger share of our incomes, 
the quality of the work of the 
2overnment becomes a matter of 
increasing concern. How can the 
legislative process, the adminis- 
trative processes, the judicial 
processes be improved made 
better informed, more equitable, 
more expeditious, more likely to 
roduce the intended results? 


These important matters I am 
rot competent to discuss because 
I am an economist, not a political 
scientist. Holding public office ap- 
pears, in the vast majority of cases, 
-o have a good effect on men. It 
rakes them vividly aware of the 
many diverse interests in the com- 
munity and often it impresses 
shem with the importance of those 
interests that all parts of the com- 
munity have in common. Given 
the help of efficient staffs and of 
-ble presentation of various view- 
points by representatives of spe- 
cia] interests, the government leg- 
islators and administrators do at 
least a fairly good job of making 
-nd carrying out public policies. 
One of the most frequent failures 
of democratic government is the 
vefusal to face up to tough and 
controversial issues, so that a pub- 
lie policy is lacking. People who 
understand these matters better 
than I do seem to believe that both 
the staff work within the govern- 
ment and the presentation of spe- 
cial viewpoints by outside inter- 
ests is improving. If that is cor- 
rect, the quality of policymaking 
end of administration should con- 
tinue to improve. 

Vv 
The Effect of the Expanding 
Activities of Government Upon 
Our Liberties 

How about the effect of the ex- 
~anding activities of the govern- 
ment on our liberties and on the 
economy” Let us consider first the 
effect upon our liberties. Will the 
growing activities of the govern- 
ment make people more and more 
inclined to take orders from the 
government and to allow the man- 
agement of their affairs to gravi- 
tate more and more into the hands 
of levislatures er administrative 
or judicial agencies? 


The fact that more and more 
important decisions will be made 
by people in government service 
will not undermine our liberties 
because the decisions of govern- 
ment bodies or officials will re- 
flect the preferences of the public. 
Perhaps I should say that they will 
be decisions which are compro- 
mises between various conflicting 
interests in the community. The 
reason that I make this remark so 
dogmatically is that the people in 
Washington and in the various 
state capitals are not our leaders. 
With few exceptions they are not 
makers of public opinion. Only 
rarely does one of them pioneer in 
championing a new cause of 
doubtful popularity. On the con- 
trary, the holders of public office 
are nearly all expert and alert 
followers of public opinion. Lead- 
ership in proposing public policies 
and in developing support for 
these proposals comes from out- 
side the zovernment—from leaders 
of various special interest groups, 
from writers, thinkers, editors, 
lawyers, economists, and otrer 
technicians. The role of govern- 
ment officials is to convert the 
ideas which appear to command 
considerable popular support into 
politically acceptable public poli- 
cies, 

A government which operates 
in this way may have various 
faults. It may be slow to act; it 
May pursue more or less incon- 
sistent and, therefore, self-defeat- 
ing policies; it may be unduly 
influenced (as it often is) bv well- 
organized and highly articulate 
groups. There is one fault, how- 
ever, that such a government does 
not have—it is not a threat to the 
liberties of the people. Though it 
will extend its activities in re- 
sponse to popular pressure, it will 
not wantonly substitute govern- 
ment decision-making for private 
decision-making. As I vointed out. 
a frequent failure of government 
is its refusal to face up to prob- 
lems. 


VI 


Effect of the Expanding 

Activities of Government 
Upon the Economy 

Will the ever-growing demands 
that the community is making on 
the government wreck the coun- 
trv? Shall we ruin ourselves by 
attempting to do too much too 
soon? Can we afford simultane- 
ously to support a huge armament 
program, to provide a fairly high 
minimum of economic security to 
almost everyone, and, in addition, 
to provide substantial free serv- 
ices in the form of tuition-free 
education, many free services to 
veterans, to support the markets 
for many farm products, and to 
spend substantial amounts on 
building super-highways and on 
developing our natural resources? 

Britain, after making a gallant 
effort simultaneously to maintain 
a large militarv establishment 
and generous welfare services, has 
just decided that it cannot do 
The exvenditures that are 


The 


both. 
to be drastically cut are defense 
outlays; those that are to be kept 
are welfare expenditures. It is of 
interest that the decision to put 
welfare above defense was made, 
not by a Labor Government, but 
by a Conservative Government. 
Per capita output in the United 
States is roughlv half again as 
large as in Britain. Nevertheless, 
many Americans think that the 
rate of government spending is 
overburdening our economy. Sec- 
retary Humphrey recently said: 
“We are just taking too much 
money out of the economy that 
you need to make jobs that you 
heave to have as time goes on.” 2 


2 National City Bank Letter, February, 
1957, p. 19. 


Mr. Humphrey added that if we 
don’t reduce expenditures, “I will 
predict that you will have a de- 
pression that will curl your hair.” 

The facts do not support Mr. 
Humphrey’s view that the gov- 
ernment is preventing industry 
from building plant fast enouga 
to provide the growing labor 
force with jobs. Today plant and 
equipment expenditures are at 
record-breaking highs—in terms 
of constant purchasing power, 
one-third higher than in 1947, 
and 22% higher than in 1950— 
and jobs are being made fast 
enough to keep unemployment 
low and to produce a chronic 
shortage of labor in many occu- 
pations, especially in skilled and 
professional occupations. 

But let us not be content with 
analyzing the particular reason- 
ing used by Secretary Humphrey 
and let us concentrate on the 
crucial question which is: “Are 
we perhaps attempting to do too 
much and, if we are, what signs 
would tell us that we are attempt- 
ing too much?” The ailment of 
attempting to do too much might 
express itself with very different 
symptoms —symptoms which 
would not (in some cases could 
not) appear simultaneously. There 
are three such symptoms: 

(1) Chronic unemployment asa 
result of such high tax rates that 
the spirit of enterprise is weak- 
ened and the volume of invest- 
ment held down. 

(2) A very slow increase in 
productivity as a result of the fact 
that only a very small amount of 
the national product is available 
for capital formation. 

(3) A tendency for prices to 
outrun costs as a result of the 
necessity of financing an undue 
part of investment or of govern- 
ment spending through bank 
credit. 

None of these three symptoms 
is present in the United States. 
Tax rates are very high, but even 
these high tax rates have not 
procguced unemployment. In fact, 
employment is about as high rela- 
tive to the labor force as one 
can expect it to be. There are 
several reasons for this high rate 
of employment. One is the fact 
that much of the money collected 
by the government is spent in 
ways that create investment op- 
portunities. Another reason is the 
strong desire of business execu- 
tives to make a_ good profits 
record. Let profits become a little 
harder to make and business ex- 
ecutives try still harder to make 
a geod profits record. In the lan- 
guage of technical economics, the 
demand for a good profits record 
in terms of time and effort is 
inelastic. 


Capital Formation in 1929 and 
Today 


The second symptom, a very 
slow increase in productivity re- 
sulting from a low rate of capital 
formation, is not present. It is 
true that in 1956 the economy 
made a poor record in raising pro- 
ductivity, but this was not due to 
a low rate of investment. Indeed, 
the rate of investment in 1956 
was very high, and the poor pro- 
ductivity record may have been 
partly due to the disrupting effect 
of new installations and to the 
fact that the “bugs” had not been 
eliminated from some new plants. 
In some measure I suspect that the 
poor productivity record was sim- 
ply due to the fact that manage- 
ment in many plants failed to do 
a good job in training and super- 
vising labor. It should be noted, 
however, that the proportion of 
the gross national product devoted 
to capital formation in recent 
years has been about the same as 
in prosperous prewar years. In 
1929, the peak of prewar pros- 
perity, 15.5% of the gross national 
product was devoted to capital 
formation; in the four vears 1953 
to 1956 inclusive the percentage 
was 14.7. 

Finally, the third symptom of 
attempting too much, excessive 
reliance on credit to finance either 
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investment or government spend- 
ing, is not present. In 1956, the 
cash receipts of all governments 
in the United States exceeded 
their cash expenditures by $4.0 
billion. The total expansion of 
bank credit (loans and invest- 
ments) was only 2.7% —just about 
enough to permit prices to rise 
as fast as costs. There is no evi- 
dence that prices are rising ahead 
of costs and are pulling up costs. 
The evidence is all the other way 
—that prices are being sluggishly 
adjusted to slowly rising costs. 

One final observation about the 
effect of expanding government 
expenditures on the economy. I 
have pointed out that in spite of 
the enormous increase in the na- 
tion’s output going into defense, 
the proportion going into capital 
formation is just about the same 
today as it was in 1929. Tais 
means that the increased share 
going to cdcefense has been 
uchieved at the expense of con- 
sumers—the share of the gross 
national product going into con- 
sumption in 1956 was 64.6% in 
comparison with 75.7% in 1929. 
One might expect this drop in the 
consumers’ share to produce great 
unrest, but it has not. Why has it 
not? There are, I think, three 
principal reasons. One (the most 
important) is that employment 
has been high and steady. The 
second is that there has been an 
enormous increase in payments to 
the neediest part of the population 
—various kinds of welfare pay- 
ments such as pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, old age as- 
sistance, and the like. These 
payments increased from 1.8% oi 
personal incomes after taxes in 
1929 to 6.5% in 1957. A _ third 
reason is that a larger proportion 
of the income after taxes gen- 
erated by private business is going 
to labor than in 1929. In 1955, this 
proportion was 71.0%; in 1929 it 
was 57.1%. The share of profits 
dropped from 11.1% in 1929 to 
7.0% in 1955, and there was also 
a drop in other forms of income 
going to property. 


VII 


Can the Economy Meet the 
Growing Demand of the 
Community for More and 
More Services From the 

Government? 


Let me grant that the economy 
today is doing a good job of meet- 
ing the enormous demands made 
on it by defense, by the welfare 
programs, by business, by con- 
sumers, by the demands of special 
interests for subsidies. What about 
the future? I have indicated that 
the growth of population and in- 
dustry, the advance in science, 
and the rise in per capita incomes 
will considerably increase the de- 
mands for government services. 
Will the economy be able to meet 
these growing demands without 
bad results? 

The answer depends on large 
measure uvon what kind of in- 
creases in expenditures the peo- 
ple choose to have the govern- 
ment make and upon how effec- 
tively the government spends its 
money. Government outlays may 
be divided into four main cate- 
gories. Only for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, however, can the ap- 
proximate size of these expend- 
itures be estimated. The four 
categories and the approximate 
size of Federal spending under 
each are: 

(1) Gifts, grants, and subsidies 
for which no service is rendered. 
These include pensions, unem- 
ployment compensation, old age 
assistance and various other wel- 
fare payments, plus various vet- 
erans’ benefits, payments to sup- 
port prices of farm products, and 
the prices of various metals, and 
subsidies given to advertisers in 
newspapers and magazines and to 
users of the third class mail as a 
result of the post office’s carry- 
ing second and third class mail for 
far less than cost. The total of 


gifts, grants, and subsidies is very 


large—in excess of $26 billion a 
year. 

(2) Expenditures that provide 
the counury with conve.iences 
and luxuries—such as the cost of 
maintaining parks, recreation 
areas, and some museunis, and 
the extra cost of constructing 
public buildings in a inonuinental 
rather than a utilitarian manner. 
Tunnels for senators probaoly fall 
under this heading. These expend- 
itures are quite small—piovcably 
between $1 billion and $2 billion 
a year. 

(3) Expenditures for _ public 
services that contribute rather di- 
rectly to the efficiency and secu- 
rity of people and industry — the 
cost of running the admunistra- 
tive, legislative and judicial agen- 
cies, of maintaining law and or- 
der, protecting health and safety, 
provision of weather reports, crop 
reports, and various scatistical 
services, the cost of maintaining 
lighthouses and aids to snipping 
and flying, the cost of national 
defense, including the purchase of 
durable equipment and buildings 
needed for national defense, and 
interest on the public debt. The 
total of these expenditures, in- 
cluding some foreign military aid, 
is very high—around $5z pillion 
to $53 billion a year. 

(4) Expenditures that are in 
the nature of investments because 
they raise the future productivity 
of the economy —and thus raise 
our incomes and our ability to 
pay taxes and thereby tend to 
reduce the tax burden. Included 
in these truly investment expend- 
itures are outlays on the St. Law- 
rence Waterway, the Upper Colo- 
rade Basin project, flood control 
projects, the interstate highway 
system, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, expenditures on edu- 
cation and research. The total of 
these four category expenditures 
is fairly small—roughly only 
about $10 billion a year, or less 
than half of the Federal outlays 
for grants and subsidies.3 


Analyzes Expenditures 


Now obviously the effects of 
these four types of expenditures 
on the economy are very differ- 
ent. Outlays of the first type— 
the grants and subsidies for which 
no service is rendered and which 
do not directly raise the efficiency 
of people or of industry—can be 
very burdensome. This statement, 
however, must be qualified in im- 
portant respects. The provision of 
a minimum amount of economic 
security helps to stabilize the 
economy in periods of contraction 
and indirectly contributes to ef- 
ficiency by helping maintain peo- 
ple during periods of disability 
and illness. Furthermore, some 
grants, such as those on behalf 
of dependent children, are in 
large measure investments. On 
the other hand, half or more of 
the grants and subsidies are pure 
burden. Extravagant subsidies to 
shipping are defended for mili- 
tary reasons, but they go far be- 
yond military needs, particularly 
in an atomic age. The large sub- 
sidies to advertisers in the maga- 
zines and newspapers are com- 
pletely indefensible; also inde- 
fensible are payments to veterans 
in connection with non-service 
connected disabilities. Worst of 
all, as I have explained, are the 
payments to support the prices 
of farm products. If the govern- 


3 The classification of expenditures 
that I have made is rather crude but it is 
superior to the three-way classification 
(1. grants, subsidies and other trans- 
fer payments; 2. operating expenses; 3. 
investment and developing outlays) made 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
See Business Conditions, March, 1957, 
p. 8. One mistake made by the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank was to count all 
expenditures on plant and equipment as 
investments. But mest of the plant and 
equ._pment purchased by the Federal Gev- 
ernment is not an investment in the 
sense that it increases the ability of the 
country to support the government. Most 
of the plant and equipment purchased by 
the government is for the military and 
improves the ability of the military to 
defend the country. Hence, it is prop- 
erly classified as a current expense. 
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ment supports the market for 
wheat or cotton, why should it 
not support the market for movies 
that has been injured by televi- 
sion or the market for soap that 
that has been injured by deter- 
gents? 

The operating expenses that go 
to buy conveniences and luxuries, 


such as the costs of parks and 
recreation areas, are not large 
and, though they do not con- 


tribute to the productivity of in- 
dustry, they do make life more 
pleasant and are undoubtedly 
worth keeping and enlarging. 

This brings us to the two last 
classes of government spending— 
the large category of outlays that 
contribute to the eificiency and 
security of industry and expend- 
itures that are in the nature of 
investments. Although operating 
expenses can be limited or cut 
here and there by the use of bet- 
ter methods or equipment, in the 
main these expenditures should 
be expanded, since more and bet- 
ter services would pay for them- 
selves. A few people believe that 
even national security is a luxury 
and that we should reduce our 
security by unilaterally reducing 
our defense expenditures. That 
seems to me to be a reckless and 
short-sighted philosophy. Most 
advaniageous of all would be a 
considerable expansion of the 
truly investment expenditures of 
the government—outlays on flood 
control, locks, dams, harbors, 
roads, air fields, education, and 
research — that raise our produc- 
tivity. Increases in the invest- 
ment outlays of the government 
would, as I have pointed out, help 
in the long run to reduce the 
burden of taxation. 


Big Return for Tax Dollar 


As we take stock and look to 
the future, the situation of the 
country seems to be roughly as 
follows: We pay high taxes and 
taxes that contain many inequities, 
but in spite of these taxes we have 
a high level otf employment and a 
high rate of investment mainly 
because for most of our tax dol- 
lars we get a big return. We can 
easily afford to spend large addi- 
tional amounts on the government 
provided the dollars are used to 
expand and improve useful gov- 
ernment services that help make 
people and enterprises more effi- 
cient and more secure. And in 
particular, it would be to our ad- 
vantaze to make large increases 
in those types of government 
spending that raise the future pro- 
ductivity of the economy. We 
need, however, to take a fresh 
look at the vovernment’s annual 
bill of $26 billion for gifts, grants, 
and subsidies, and to decide which 
of these grants we are willing to 
continue. In particular, we need 
to examine with care all proposals 
for additional subsidies and grants. 
Some of these proposals are, I 
think, sound—particularly propos- 
als for larger pensions and larger 
unemployment compensation ben- 
efits—but the proposals for still 
larger handouts to veterans and 
farmers are quite lacking in merit. 

The conception of government 
that I have presented is radically 
different from the conception that 
underlies much of the current dis- 
cussion about cutting the budget. 
It is wrong to regard the govern- 
ment merely or even primarily as 
an expense. It is a service-render- 
ing organization. Its serviees are 
badly needed and are worth many 
times their cost. When it is pro- 
posed to spend either less or more 
on the government, the crucial 
question always is: “How much 
less or more in service do we get?” 
It is just as desirable to increase 
government outlays where in- 
creases will produce adequate ad- 
ditional services as it is to cut 
spencing where cuts can be made 
without curtailing useful services. 

Some one has recently been 
quoted as saying “You can’t spend 
yourself rich.”” That is obviously 
nonsense. Certainly one doesn’t 
get rich by sitting tight and hoard- 
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ing one’s savings. And one doesn’t 
get rich by stealing—at least, taat 
method rarely works for very 
long. The typical way that indi- 
viduals and enterprises get rich 
is by spending-—spending in ways 
that yield good returns. Often 
they do this by spending borrowed 
money. So it is literally true that 
we do spend ourselves rich. 
What applies to individuals and 
enterprises applies to the govern- 
ment as well. There are many op- 
portunities for the government to 
add to the present and future pro- 


ductivity of industry by enlarging 
and improving its services. These 
opportunities should be seized. 
Our aim should be not simply to 
cut wastes in government but to 
make more effective use of the 
government as a service-rendering 
body. A sound economic slogan 
for us to adopt is: 

“Let us cut unjustifiable subsidies 
and spend more on useful gov- 
ernment services today in order 
to be able to reduce tax rates 
tomorrow.” 


New Color Movie Shown hy Stock Exchange 


Trading floor converted into a theater for viewing “Your Share 

in Tomorrow,” with simultaneous coast-to-coast previews. 

Movie educates public regarding brokerage business and 
transaction routines. 


The huge trading floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange was 
converted temporarily into a the- 
ater Tuesday night (April 23) for 
a press preview of the Exchange’s 


new film, “Your Share in To- 
morrow.” 
Simultaneous previews were 


held in more than 50 citics from 
coast to coast. 





G. Keith Funston Edward C. Werle 


The film, in color, is a 27-min- 
ute, live-action documentary. It 
pictures with dramatic sweep the 
growth of American business— 
from the early days of Nieuw 
Amsterdam to hints of some of the 
astonishing developments which 
industry is planning for the world 
of tomorrow. Each step in the 
nation’s economic progress is 
linked to the contributions of a 
growing family of investors —peo- 
ple willing to risk their savings 
in order to participate in the 
country’s growth. 

Keith Funston, President of the 
Exchange, and Edward C. Werle, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, welcomed approxi- 
mately 600 members of the Ex- 
change and their wives, and rep- 
resentatives of the press and their 
wives, at a reception accompany- 
ing the preview. 


Iluge Screen Across Trading Floor 


A huge motion picture screen 
spread across one wall of the trad- 
ing floor and brilliant lighting 
vave the traditionally business- 
like floor of the Exchange a holi- 
day atmosphere. 

“There is much in this film,” 
Mr. Funston declared, “that we 
think you will enjoy strictly as 
entertainment—such early Ameri- 
cana as wood-burning trains... 
the nation today with its great 
factories and comfortable living 
; and the incredible future 
holding forth such promises as 
earth-girdling satellites and rocket 
ships. 

“The film’s purpose goes beyond 
that, however,” Mr. Funston em- 
phasized. “As you will see, it was 
developed not so much for the 
sophisticated investor as for the 
public at large. It was, in fact, 
produced by the Exchange to help 
take the mystery out of invest- 
ments and to cast light in corners 
of doubt, confusion and misunder- 
standing that still exist about 


investing.” 

The story of modern investing is 
told through a series of sequences 
picturing actual investors who use 
the services of a member firm of 


the New York Stock Exchange in 
Easton, Pennsylvania. The “cast” 
includes a supervisor of nurses, 
a utility company linesman, a 
farrner, a widow and a registered 
representative who were photo- 
graphed in their home community. 


Inside Views and Education 


Share in Tomorrow” 
shows the interior of an actual 
broker’s office and describes in 
cetail how an order to buy or sell 
a share of stock is executed from 
the time it originates hundreds of 
miles from the Exchange to the 
time the transaction is completed. 
All this, as the film shows, takes 


“Your 


place within a matter of minutes. 

‘1ne tilm shows the Stock Ex- 
change at the heart of the process 
of converting money into jobs, 
machines, new products and serv- 
ices. ‘i'ne public, the picture ex- 
plains, needs a convenient and 
efficient marketplace before they 
are willing to invest in stocks and 
bonds. 

Mr. Funston said he could not 
yet estimate the potential audience 
for “Your Share in Tomorrow.” 
But. he pointed out, the total 
audience for the Exchange’s two 
preceding films is already up- 
wards of 60 million people. One, 
“What Makes Us Tick,’ was re- 
leased in April, 1952; the second, 
“Working Dollars,’ was first 
shewn in February, 1956. 

“Your Share in Tomorrow” was 
procuced by International Film 
Foundation and Knickerbocker 
Productions. Prints of the picture 
will be available, at no charge, for 
snowing by schools, clubs, civic 
groups, business organizations, 
fraternal orders and others. The 
picture may be obtained from 
wloaern Taiking Picture Service, 
Ine., which has offices in leading 
ClucS tuarGughout tne country; di- 
rect from the Exchange; or from 
Member Firms of the Exchange. 


William M. Meredith 


William Morris Meredith passed 
away April 21 at the age of 67 
following a long illness. Prior to 
his retirement he had been with 
the United States Trust Company 
for more than 20 years. 
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Chicago Street Club 
Elects Officers 


CHICAGO, I1l.—At the recently 
held Annual Dinner meeting of 
The Street Club, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the 1957-53 
year: 

President — James Cruttenden, 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 

Secretary George E. Noyes, 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons. 

Treasurer—Stacy H. Hill, The 
Northern Trust Co. 

The Street Club is an associa- 
tion representing the younger 
executives in Chicago’s financial 
district. It was organized right 
after the War in 1946 and pres- 
ently consists of over 150 mem- 
bers from Chicago banks and fi- 
nancial houses. 


Joins Kidder, Peabody 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., members of the 
New York and other leading 
stock exchanges, announces that 
C. Rodney O’Connor has become 
associated with them as a regis- 
tered representative in their Phil- 
adelphia office, Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Building. 

A graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., Mr. 
O’Connor later attended the Grad- 
uate School of the Wharton Schoo! 
of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, graduating with an MBA 
in finance. 
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And Wholly-Owned Subsidiary Companies 
Hlatement of Consolidaled Greome 


Three Months Ended March 31, 1957 


NET SALES AND OPERATING REVENUES 


Cost of goods sold and operating expenses, selling, general and administrative expenses, 
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Profit from operations 
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Based on an average of 4,253,650 shares outstanding 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1957. 
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Federal income tax 
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Continued from page 14 


Fostering and Channeling 
Savings for Economic Growth 


responsible for monetary and fis- 
cal policies. 

In all good conscience, I must 
state that our knowledge about 
the impact of government policies 
on savings and investment be- 
haviour is not sufficiently precise 
to provide a set of specific rules 
to be followed in order to main- 
tain steady economic growth. In 
recent months, there has been a 
considerable discussion about the 
effectiveness of monetary policy 
in curbing inflationary move- 
ments by way of increased 
savings. 


Effect of Monetary Policy 


In testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee recently, a 
panel of experts agreed that sta- 
tistical evidence suggests little 
immediate response of individu- 
als’ savings to changes in interest 
rates. Last month “Business 
Week” reported the views of 
leading economists and financial 
experts on the responsiveness of 
Savings to interest rate changes. 
Half of the experts felt that such 
response was slight, at best. 
Others either offered qualified ac- 
ceptance of interest rates as a 
determinant of savings or felt that 
the evidence was too inconclusive 
to judge. The recently issued 
study of consumer credit under- 
taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board, suggests that at least in 
times of high prosperity, con- 
sumption—and therefore personal 
savings—is not highly sensitive to 
changes in general credit policy. 
That such differences of opinion 
exist, of course, is no reason for 
us to rule out monetary policy as 
an important conditioner of the 
rate of savings. It indicates 
merely that further careful study 
is required to improve our-under- 
standing of monetary policy. 

The impact of monetary policy 
on investment decisions has, sim- 
ilarly, been subject to renewed 
debate in recent months. One of 
the respondents in the “Business 
Week” survey pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that “inflation may be 
fought as effectively by holding 
investment spending down to the 
Jevel of available savings as by 
Yaising savings.” The statistical 
evidence on the impact of mone- 
tary policy on the volume of cap- 
jtal outlays is admittedly incon- 
clusive. There is, however, 
somewhat more widespread sup- 
port for the view that limiting the 
availability of credit and increas- 
ing its cost does have noticeable 
effects on the amount of some 
types of investment. 


Impact of Fiscal Policy 


There is likewise a lack of pre- 
cision in our knowledge about the 
impact of fiscal policies on sav- 
ings and investment behavior. It 
is clear that many government 
spending programs compete with 
private investment and savings. 
On the other hand, some govern- 
ment programs—for example, the 
Federal Government’s housing 
program — directly or indirectly 
encourage ownership of nonbusi- 
ness assets and as such provide a 
major stimulus to personal sav- 
ings. Similarly, government pro- 
#rams for developing natural re- 
sources may stimulate investment 
by providing the basis for new 
industries or the _ accelerated 
#zrowth of established businesses. 
In addition, we need only consider 
the present demand by industry 
Jor technically and scientifically 
trained personnel to realize the 
importance of government spend- 
. Ing for educational facilities and 
services. 

Perhaps the most elaborate 
study in modern times of the re- 
lationship between tax policies 
and economic growth was con- 


shaping savings and investment 
patterns. 

There are many problems fac- 
ing these financial instituilions in 
an economy so dynam:c and :0O 
diversified as ours. T.i:e record oO! 
these institutions since the end of 
World War II, however, gives us 
great confidence in their ability 
ducted in 1955 by the Joint Eco- to carry their responsibilities in 
nomic Committee’s Subcommittee the years ahead. Since the end of 
on Tax Policy. I think it is fair to the war, they have actively con- 
conclude that while there was tributed to the management of 
considerable disagreement among the $489 billion of gross private 
the 81 experts who participated savings. During this period indi- 
as to the precise effects of partic- viduals have increased _ their 
ular elements in the Federal rev- holdings of currency and demand 
enue system on savings, consump- deposits by $6.2 billion, their sav- 
tion, and investment, and on jngs deposits and shares have 
equity as against debt financing, increased nearly $54 billion, own- 
there was a broad consensus as to ership of government obligations 
the over-all impact of changes in has increased by $16 billion, and 
tax rates on the levels and com- mortgage holdings have been ex- 
position of total private demand panded by $12.5 billion. Life in- 
and, therefore, on the rate of ecO- surance per family has increased 
nomic growth. from an average of $3,600 in 1946 


Policies Are Not Inconsequential 


Responsibilities of Private 
Financial Institutions 
The day-to-day job of promot- 
ing and channeling savings for 
economic growth, of course, rests 
with private financial institutions. 
Public policies in a free society 


to $7,500 in 1956 and the num- 
ber of policy-holders from 73 to 
An admission that the effects of 106 million. Home ownership, a 
specific fiscal and monetary pol- major personal savings outlet, has 
icies on savings and investment increased by close to 40% since 
cannot be stated with an algebraic 1947. Ownership of consumer 
nicety should not be taken as in-. durables, another major form of 
dicating that government policies personal saving, has also increased 
are inconsequential in this respect. by staggering proportions in the 
There are few people who would postwar years. Behind each of 
contend that pursuing an easy these gains in the wealth and liv- 
money policy in the last 18 ing standards of the American 
months would not have widened people are private American fi- 
the gap between savings and in- nancial institutions. 
vestment plans and therefore re- As I’ve suggested before, we can 
sulted in an even greater degree look forward to economic growth 
of inflation than in fact was ex- during the years to come to match 
perienced. Similarly, few would or outstrip that of the recent post- 
argue that the application of the war years. Our financial institu- 
budget surplus last year to gen- tions can expect to face continu- 
eral tax reduction would not have ing problems resulting from the 
added fuel to the fires of infla- demands of a growing, dynamic 
tion. The appropriate conclusion economy. On the basis of their 
to be drawn, rather, is that public record, I think we can be con- 
policies must be kept flexible. fident of their success in meeting 
Those responsible for these pol- these challenges of the future. 
icies should be prepared to change m ‘ 
them promptly in response to 
changing requirements for main- Financing Completed 
taining steady economic growth at b 
a aeenen ae seenet y Reynolds Metals 
place and at the ballot box. Completion of a Reynolds Metals 
In addition to public responsi- Co. $150,000,000 financing program 
bility for fostering savings in the for the construction of a new 
amount required for economic primary aluminum plant in New 
growth, there is a public responsi- York State near the St. Lawrence 
bility for channeling savings into Seaway Project and expansion of 
alternative growth uses. We have alumina, sheet and plate fabricat- 
heard a great deal in recent years jing facilities elsewhere was 
about the importance of this or announced on April 24 by _ 
that kind of economic activity to Reynolds, Jr., President “of the 
continuing economic development, company. 
often in connection with proposals Estimated cost of the new St. 
for legislation. If public policy ,Lawrence plant is $88,000,000, Mr. 
were tully responsive to each of Reynolds said, and its annual 
these arguments, the pattern of yated capacity will be 100,000 tons 
our economic growth would soon of primary aluminum. The new 
ee ee ee _ plant is scheduled to begin opera- 
“se le ae po pe fle a 2 tion in 1959 and to reach full-scale 
ae eee Male pi tage Paawl sot capacity during 1960. Power will 
would be most unwelcome be supplied by the St. Lawrence 
— Project of the Power Authority 
Rather than concerning itself of the State of New York. 
with the relative merits of the The $150,000,000 financing pro- 
Savings or investment plans of gram involved the recent sale of 
particular groups, public policy 914,078 shares of Reynolds Metals 
should be concerned with main- Co, common stock and completion 
taining the greatest possible de- of arrangements for the sale of 
hg Marae lg | em. $100,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
. \ - to institutional investors and bor- 
tive Uses of savings can most ob- rowings of $15,000,000 from banks. 
jectively occur. To discharge its gale of the bonds and borrowings 
responsibilities — for effectively from banks are scheduled to be 
channeling savings for economic made during the first half of 1958, 
growth, therefore, the government according to Mr. Re 1 
“oe : A ynolds. 
should pursue policies designed : 
t . cof : Purchase rights of the new 
o assure fair competition in all Reynolds and U. S. Foil stock 
markets. The success of this ele- ;. y : a oe ee 
: - Was issues have been exercised for 
ment of public policy, it is gen- 4 Oo, 
erally recognized, will have much approximately 99.3% of the Rey- 
. > a ‘ nolds offering and approximately 
to do with the efficiency with oO oa 
hs 99.5% of the U. S. Foil issue. 
which resources are used for eco- : 
nomic advances throughout the A group headed by Dillon, Read 
economy & Co., Inc. and Reynolds & Co. 
. were underwriters for the issues. 
With Jensen & Stromer 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MARYSVILLE, Calif. Paul 
Kanstoroom is now with Jensen & 
Stromer, 426 East 5th Street. 
contribute significantly to setting Franklin M. Gentry 
the climate in which savings and Franklin M. Gentry 2nd passed 
investment decisions are made. away April 18 at the age of 56. 
Within this setting private finan- Until his retirement in 1954 he 
cial organizations must assume a had been associated with Lord, 
great deal of responsibility in Abbett & Co. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


in the preceding week. The like 
assemblies. 

The statistical publication said that while some factories 
scheduled a half day’s operations on Friday last, the week’s loss 
could not be definitely pinned down since the majority of vlants 
were posting Good Friday notices on their bulletin boards and 
could gage operations only by the number of workers on the job. 

Meanwhile, General Motors lest week built its 1,000,0uUth 
passenger car since Jan. 1, with Chevrolet taking an increasing 
share of the corporation’s output. 

‘“‘Ward’s” saia Chevrolet has been increased to 52% of General 
Motors car production this month from 49.1% in March and 
47.3% in February. It added that the rise in Cheviolet sales 
noted in March has continued into April. 

A half-day’s assembly was scheduled last Friday at Chrysler 
Division in the Detroit area, with Plymouth operating its first 
shift only half-time and its second turn a full eight hours. 
Idled all day Friday was the Lincoln plant in Wayne, Mich. 
and Ford passenger car building at San Jose, Calif. 

On the truck front, according to “Ward’s” Willys on Friday 
last, ended a two-week inventory shutdown and International 
Harvester continued its production buildup following a recent 
model changeover. 

Industry car building this month will probably run below 
the planned 554.000 completions according to “Ward’s” due prin- 
cipally to the month-long strike at Chrysler Cerp.’s Los Angeles 
plant. 


week a year ago netted 153,163 


The government’s cost of living index inched up another 0.2% 
in March to set a new record for the seventh straight monta, and 
a Federal expert predicted April's leve] would be stil] higher. 

The rise brought the Bureau cf Labor Statistics consumer 
price index to 118.9% of the 1947-45 average, 3.7% above March 
of last year. 

The increase also meant a pay raise for some 1,402,309 work- 
ers under contracts that call for automatic wage boosts when the 
index climbs. 


The total cost of the raises is placed at close to $75,00°.090 a 
year. The average factory worker, however, was able ‘>. buy ‘ess 


with his pay than a vear ago in March—the first time in more than 
2\% years that “real” spendable earnings of such workers showed 
no gain from the year-earlier level, according to the Bureau. 


New business incorporations displayed a seasona! increase 
in March, but dropped below the corresnonding 1956 level for 
the second month in succession, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports. 
New concerns chartered last month totaled 11,815, a gain of 9.5% 
over the revised February count of 10,791. The latest figure 
compared with 12,822 in March a yeer ago, or a decrease of 7.9%. 

During the first three months of 1957, there were 35,993 new 
incorporations, a decline of 7.0% from the record total] of 38,688 
for the first quarter of 1956. 


Steel Operations Expected to Yield 90.3% 
Ingot Capacity This Week 

Steel production last week was at the lowest rate since the 
steelworkers’ strike last summer, “Steel” magazine reported on 
Monday of this week. Operations averaged 90% of capacity, equal 
to a yield of 2,303,500 net tons of raw steel. 

One factor in the decline was Good Friday, according to the 
metalworking weekly, and for the first time, it was a paid holiday 
in many steel mills. 

Steel companies are being spurred to go farther afield for 
business because of easier demand. In doing this, they are absorb- 
ing part of the delivery charges to meet competition. Business 
is still good, with many metalworking industries putting millions 
of dollars into expansion projects. By 1965, United States machine 
tool producers’ capacity may be 2.5 times what it was in 1950. 
A third of more than 100 companies responding tc a “Steel” 
survey plan to spend about $16,000,000 during 1957 and 1958 for 
654,350 square feet of new floor space. 

The pump and compressor industry expects to spend $25,- 
000,000 on new plants and equipment to meet an upsurge in 
orders, caused mainly by increased demand from the oil and 
chemical industries. 

An expansion which may affect American exports is that of 
the British steel industry. The United Kingdom plans to spend 
$1.440,000,000 in a five-year expansion program which includes 
new facilities. British mills hope to supply the naticn’s entire 
steel needs in five years, declares this trade weekly. 

In its price coverage, “Steel” said that the uptrend in steel 
prices since last December has halted. Headed downward in price 
is scrap. “Steel’s’” price composite on steelmaking scrap in the 
week ended April 17 was $42.67 a gross ton, a $1.33 drop from 
that of the preceding week. The composite hasn’t been this low 
since July, 1955. 

This scrap price decline is influenced by expectations of 
lowered operations in the steel industry, arrival of good weather, 
which makes scrap collection and shipment easier, and a strong 
reliance on blast furnaces for the metallic charges for open-hearth 
steelmaking furnaces, concludes ‘Steel’ magazine. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies, having 96.1% of the steelmak- 
ing capacity for the entire industry will be an average of 90.3% 
of capacity for the week beginning April 22, 1957, equivalent to 
2,310,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings, as compared with 
90.4% of capacity, and 2,313,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1957 
is based on annual capacity of 133,459,159 tons as of Jan. 1, 1957. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 92.4% and pro- 
duction 2,364,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,473,000 tons or 100.5%. 


The operating rate is not comparable because c2pacity is 
higher than capacity in 1956. The percentage figures for 1956 
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a on an annual capacity of 128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 
70d. 


Electric Output Turned Downward In Latest Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, April 20, 1957, 
was estimated at 11,485,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. This represented a mild decline below the pre- 
ceding week. 

The past week’s output dropped 210,000,000 kwh. under that 
of the previous week; it increased 591,000,000 kwh. or 5.4% above 
the comparable 1956 week and 1,788,000,000 kwh. over the week 
ended April 23, 1955. 


Car Loadings Rose 4.6% Above Week Before But 
Declined 9.2% Under Like 1956 Period 


‘ Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended April 13, 
1957, advanced by 29,872 cars or 4.6% above the preceding week, 
the Association of American Railroads reports. 

Loadings for the week ended April 13, 1957, totaled 673.964 
cars, a cecline of 68,089 cars, or 9.2% below the corresponding 
1956 week, but an increase of 3,660 cars, or 0.5% above the cor- 
responding week in 1955. 


U. S. Automotive Output Affected By Good Friday 
Observance Declined 2.7% Below Prior Week 


. Automotive output for the latest week ended April 19, 1957, 
according to “‘Ward’s Automotive Reports” decreased 2.7% below 
ene week, due to observance of Good Friday at the auto 
plants. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 121,465 cars, 
compared with 126,194 in the previous week. The past week’s 
production total of cars and trucks amounted to 144,999 units, or 
a decrease of 3,956 units below that ofthe preceding week’s out- 
put, states “Ward’s.” 

Last week the agency reported there were 23,534 trucks made 
in the United States. This compared with 22,761 in the previous 
week and 23,337 a year ago. 

Last week’s car output dipped below that of the previous 
week by 4.729 cars, while truck output increased by 773 vehicles 
during the week. In the corresponding week last year 129,826 cars 
and 23,337 trucks were assembled. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 7,815 cars and 1,527 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 9,478 cars 


and 1,927 trucks, and for the comparable 1956 week, 11,458 cars 
and 2,909 trucks. 


Business Failures Dip Slightly the Past Week 


Commercial and industrial failures dipped to 302 in the week 
ended April 18 from 308 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. Although the toll was well above the 252 
occurring 2 year ago or the 204 in 1955, it remained slightly below 
the prewar level of 316 in the similar week of 1939. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more numbered 264 
as against 265 last week, but they exceeded considerably the 214 
of this size a year ago. A modest decline occurred among small 
casualties with liabilities under $5,000 in the previous week but 
they remained even with their 1956 level. . 

Wholesaling, construction, and commercial service accounted 
for the decrease during the week. Casualties in construction fell 
to 37 from 49, in services to 24 from 33 and in wholesale trade to 
29 from 31. On the other hand, the retailing toll continued up to 


155 from 141 and manufacturing edged to 57 from 54. Failures - 


exceeded last year’s level in manufacturing and trades, while 
fewer concerns failed in construction than a year ago and com- 
mercial service held even with 1956. 

All cf the week’s decline was concentrated in the Pacific 
States, where casualties fell to 63 from 106 and in the West North 
Central States, down to 10 from 19. The other seven geographic 
regions reported increases, with the Middle Atlantic toll up to 
104 from 94, East North Central to 52 from 31 and the South 
Atlantic to 29 from 24. More businesses failed than last year in 
six of the nine regions. Marked rises appeared in the East North 
Central States, South Atlantic and East South Central States. The 


only declines from 1956 occurred in the West North Central, Moun- 
tain and Pacific States. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Holds to Steady 
Trend the Past Week 


There was a steadying movement in wholesale food markets 
last week and the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index 
for April 16 remained unchanged at the previous level of $6.19. 
This represented a rise of 3.0% above the year-ago level of $6.01. 

Commodities advancing in wholesale price the past week 
were corn, oats, barley, cocoa, eggs, steers and lambs. Declines 
included flour, wheat, hams, lard, sugar, cottonseed oil, potatoes 
and prunes. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 

Wholesale Commodity Price Index Registered Mild 

Decline In Latest Week 
_ There were moderate fluctuations in the Dun & Bradstreet 
daily wholesale commodity price index during the week and it fell 
to 286.64 on April 15, another new low for the year. This com- 


pared with 287.33 a week earlier and with 292.88 on the comparable 
1956 date. 
Price increases on some grains, livestock, lard and tin were 


offset by declines in steel scrap, sugar and flour. 

Most grain prices strengthened during the week. Despite re- 
ports that the April crop of Winter wheat would exceed expec- 
tations, tlle market was active and wheat prices rose moderately. 
There was a slight increase in corn prices, reflecting a tight cash 
market. 

Unfavorable crop developments stimulated interest in oats, 
resulting in a noticeable price rise. 

Exports of wheat and flour so far this season amount to 397,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 215,250,000 bushels last year. 
Prices on soybeans fell noticeably, as supplies exoanded. Stocks 
of soybeans on farms for the week totaled 116,000,000 bushels, 
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as against 60,000,000 bushels a year ago. On the Chicago Board 
of Trade soybean sales were estimated at 64,658,000 bushels, while 
purchases last year amounted to 149,068,000 bushels. The daily 
average purchases of all grain and soybean futures in Chicago 
were approximately 40,000,000 bushels, down from the 42,000,000 
bushels in the preceding week and the 62,000,000 bushels in the 
corresponding 1956 period. 

The buying of hard wheat bakery flours was sluggish in the 
week and prices slipped slightly. Export inquiries were limited. 
Flour receipts of 41,191 sacks at New York railroad terminals in- 
cluded 17,191 for export and 24,000 for domestic use. Cocoa futures 
prices strengthened and warehouse stocks declined to 299,364 bags 
from 301,927 in the prior week. They were below the year ago 
holdings of 343,238 bags. 


Sugar prices declined somewhat at the end of the week in 
the domestic futures market with trading under that of the pre- 
ceding week. 


In the coffee market prices on Milds rallied, but Brazil Santos 
4s prices were steady. 

Although supplies of cattle in Chicago expanded noticeably 
during the week, increased buying somewhat boosted prices. 
Slaughter steers sold at the highest price since early December 
of last year. Hog receipts were limited and prices rose slightly. 
The demand for lambs was slow and supplies noticeably exceeded 
those of a year ago. Advancing hog prices and strength in 
vegetable oils helped boost lard futures prices somewhat over 
those of the preceding week. 

Prices of cotton futures on the New York Cotton Exchange 
registered slight increases at the end of the week. Trading was 
stimulated by rains in the cotton belt, soil bank considerations 
and bullish interpretation of heavy export sales. Experts of 
cotton for the week were estimated at 122,000 bales. This com- 
pared with 153,000 bales in the preceding week and 78,000 in 
the comparable 1956 week. Total exports of cotton for the 
current season through April 9 were estimated at 5,791 bales, 
comparing with 1,256,000 bales a year ago. 

While transactions in cotton print cloths advanced appre- 
ciably in the week, volume in broadcloths, sheetings and sateens 
was sluggish. The call for cotton work fabrics and man-made 
fibers climbed moderately. Bookings in woolens and worsteds 
expanded noticeably, but interest in carpet wocl slackened. 


Trade Volume Lifted In Latest Week By 
Easter Purchases 


Despite unfavorable weather in many regions, Easter shoppers 
boosted total retail volume noticeably over that of both the prior 
week and the similar 1956 period. Following a month of sluggish 
activity, sales of children’s clothing advanced most noticeably. 
Purchases of women’s fashion accessories, millinery and dresses 
mounted again the past week. The usual pre-Easter lull pre- 
vailed in the buying of home furnishings. Considerable year-to- 
year declines were recorded in sales of major appliances, televi- 
sion sets and Summer outdoor furniture. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week was 5 to 9% higher than a year ago, 
according to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional esti- 
mates varied from the comparable 1956 levels by the following 
percentages: New England +6 to'+10; Middlé Atlantic and West 
North Central +7 to +11: East North Central +5 to+9; South 
Atlantic +3 to +7; East South Central and Mountain States +1 to 
+5 and West South Central and Pacific Coast States +2 to +6. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended 
April 13, 1957, advanced 7% from the like period last year. In 
the preceding week, April 6, 1957, an increase of 8% (revised) 
was reported. For the four weeks ended April 13, 1957, an in- 
crease of 2% was recorded. For the period Jan. 1, 1957 to April 
13, 1957, an increase of 1% was registered above that of 1956. 

Retail trade volume in New York City last week scored an 

“18% increase over the like period a year ago, due to the fact 
that Easter was three weeks later this year, trade observers re- 
ported. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended April 
13, 1957 rose 10% above that of the like period of last year. 
In the preceding week, April 6, 1957, an increase of 8% was re- 
ported. For the four weeks ending April 13, 1957 a gain of 6% 
was registered. For the period of Jan. 1, 1957 to April 13, 1957 
the index recorded a rise of 4% above that of the corresponding 
period in 1956. 


Blyth Group Offers 





$3,400,000, to 
capital and 
purposes. 


for other 


Bonds 
prices scaled to yield from 2.40% 
to 3.40%, whiie the $30,000,000 of 
State School Building Aid Bonds 
are priced to yield from 2.60% to 
3.45%, according to maturity. 


replenish working 
corporate 


Northern Natural Gas 
Co. 41/.% Debentures 


Public offering of $30,000,000 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 442% 
sinking fund debentures due 1976 
is being made today (April 25) by 
an underwriting group headed by 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The debentures 
are priced at 99.50% and accrued 
interest, to yield approximately 
4.54°% to maturity. 

Mandatory sinking fund pay- 
ments of $1,500,000 in the years 
1959-74, inclusive, and of $3,000,000 
in 1975 are calculated to retire 
90% of the issue prior to maturity. 

The proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be used by 
the company to repay $18,750,000 
of notes issued to banks for con- 
struction during 1956, to complete 
construction projects started in 
1956 estimated at an additional 


The company, directly and 
through subsidiaries, Owns and 
operates a pipeline system of ap- 
proximately 10,768 miles of main, 
lateral, distribution and gathering 
lines through which it transmits 
natural gas to points in Kansas, 


Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota. The company has 
applied to the Federal Power 


Commission for authority to con- 
struct facilities to serve additional 
requirements of communities pres- 
ently served and to provide for 
the first time natural gas service 
to 213 additional communities in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

In the ten year period 1947-56 
operating revenues of the company 
increased from $23,572,388 to 
$111,671,655 and gross income be- 
fore interest and other deductions 
from $7,107,876 to $20,573,004. 
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$80,000,000 Bonds of 
State of California 


Offered to Investors 


Bank of America N. T.& S.A, 


and Bankers Trust Co. and asso- 
ciates, on April 24 were awarded 
$80,000,000 State 
Veterans’ and State School Build- 
ing Aid 
Veterans’ Bonds, due Aug. 1, 1958 
to 1977, inclusive, the group bid 
a premium of $15,079 or 100.03, 
for a combination of 5s, 3%s and 
314s, representing a net interest 
cost of 3.4258% 
the balance of $30,000,000 State 

School Building Aid Bonds, due 

Sept. 1, 1959 to 1983 inclusive, a _ 
bid of par was submitted, also for | 
a combination of 5s, 3%s and 3144s, | 
or a net interest cost of 3.4592%. 


of California 


Bonds. For $50,000,000 


to the state. On 


The _ $50,000,000 of Veterans 
are being reoffered . at 


In the opinion of counsel, in- 
terest payable by the State upon 
its bonds is exempt from all pres- 


ent Federal and State of Californta 


personal income taxes under ex- 
isting statutes, regulations and 
court decisions. 

It is believed that the bonds will 
meet the requirements as legal 
investment for savings banks and 
trust funds in New York, Califor~ 
nia and certain other states and 
for savings banks in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut and will be elig- 
ible as security for deposits of 
public moneys in California. 

Other members of the under# 
writing syndicate include — The 
First National City Bank of New 
York; The Chase Manhattan Bank; 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Halsey, Stuart & Co Inc; : 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston 
Corporation; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank; Smith, Barney & Co.; Leti- 
man Brothers. 

American Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; Drexel & Ca.} 
California Bank, Los Angeles; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank; C. J. Devine 
& Co.; The Northern Trust Com- 
pany; Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago; 
R. H. Moulton & Co.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu 
rities & Co.; Bear, Stearns & Co.} 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Blair & Co. Incorporated, 

Weeden & Co.; The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; The First 
National Bank of Portland, Ore- 
gon; The Philadelphia National 
Bank; Seattle-First National Bank; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Dean 
Witter & Co.; Phelphs, Fenn & 
Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; R. W. Pressprich 
& Co.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany; Shields & Company; Rey- 
nolds & Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co. 


With Dean Witter Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Robert C. Ryan has become asso- 
ciated with Dean Witter & Co.,, 
45 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Alm, Kane Co. '' 
(Speeial to THz FinNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Illinois— Leslie O. 
Bruckschen is now with Alm, 
Kane, Rogers & Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street. He was previ- 
ously with Taylor, Rogers & Tracy, 


Lofft & Co. Opens 
LA JOLLA, Calif.—Lofft & Co. 
has been formed with offices at 
8236 La Jolla Shores to engage in 
a securities business. 


Securities Now in Registration _ 


* Academy Life Insurance Co. 
il 18 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
ts) to be offered for subscription by military, Na- 
ial Guard, active, retired or reserves, personnel and 
ot to the public at large. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For operating capital. Office — Colorado Springs, 
lo. Underwriter—None. 
Acme Too! & Engineering Corp. 
Apvil 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
steck (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For leasehold improvements; purchase of equipment, 
nventory material, etc.; and for additional working 
apital. Office — 4142 Howard Ave., Kensington, Md. 
Underwriter—Williams, Widmayer & Co., Washington, 
a. Se 
Adams-Phillips, Inc. 
Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
ov¢ 
Gir 


2k (par $26) to be offered to stockholders, officers, 

-ectors and employees for a period of 10 days, the un- 
s2!d portion to be offered publicly. Price—$21 per share. 
Proceeds — For purchase of additional autos and for 
working capital. Office — 10 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, 
Cz.lif. Underwriter—Pasadena Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 

Agricultural Equipment Corp. 
Diarch 1 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—s50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—To reduce obligation, purchase tools and for 
working capital. Address—P. O. Box 322, La Junta, 
Cco'o. Underwriter—Mountain States Securities Corp., 
De iver, Colo. 

Alabama Power Co. (5/9) 
April 12 filed $14,500,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1987. Proceeds — For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly): Lehman Brothers; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be received 
up to 1l a.m. (EDT) on May 9 at the office of Southern 
pa Inc., Room 1600, 250 Park ave., New York 17, 
ms we 
*% Allied Finance Co., Dalias, Texas (5/13-17) 
April 22 filed $1,200,000 6% sinking fund capital deben- 
tures due 1972. Price — At 100° of principal amount. 
Proceeds—For reduction of bank loans and working cap- 
ite’. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb. 


Allied Resources Fund, Inc. 
Dev. 14 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. 
Underwriter—Fund Corp., 523 Marquette Ave., Minne- 
epolis, Minn. 

Amcrete Corp. 
Merch 29 (letter of notification) 300.000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For expansion and equipment. Business — Prefabri- 
cated concrete wall sections and buttresses. Office— 


= Island Road, Port Chester, N. Y. Underwriter— 
weone 


American Hardware Corp., New Britain, Conn. 

vil 8 filed 118,000 shares of common stock (par $12.50) 
»e Offered in exchange for common stock and class B 
common stock of Kwikset Locks, Inc., at the rate of one 


sh: i 


Ap 
to 


e of American Hardware for cach two Kwikset com- 
mon shares and 55,500 American Hardware common 
shares for 150,000 shares of Kwikset class B common 
stock. The offer is conditioned upon its acceptance of 
no* less than 85% of the issued and outstanding Kwikset 
common and class B common shares. Underwriter—None. 


American Provident Investors Corp. 

Fe. 15 filed 50,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Office—Dallas 
Tex. Underwriter—Peoples Securities Co., J. D. Gre 4 
of New Orleans, John S. Tanner, of Dallas, and C. ¢. 
Ed:nonds, of Houston, three of the 22 directors, are 
Cl.airman, Vice-Chairman and President, respectively. 


: Apache Oil Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 25 filed 50,090 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50). Price—S6 per share. Proceeds—For investment 
in stock of APAF Co., a subsidiary: to carry an inven- 
toi y of leases for present and future drilling programs; 
an‘ for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—APA. 
Inc., another subsidiary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Automatic Merchandising, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

AD!) i] 17 (letter of notification) 85.714 shares of common 
stocsx (par 50 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at the rate of one new share for 
each 2.398838 shares held. Price—$3.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion. Office—107-109 South Willow 
Tan ba, Fla. Underwriters—Stevens, White & McClure, 
~~ Armani : Crawford, Inc.; First Florida Investors, 
nec.: lerce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc.: < srbert 
Evens & Co.: all of Tampa, Fla, a a 

Beautilite Co. 


De°. 28 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For partial payment for plant site; partial payment of 
OD:igation to Memorial Inc. and for working capital. 
Office—4718 W. 18th St., Houston, Tex. Underwriter— 
Benjamin & Co., Houston, Tex, 
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Berkshire Gas Co. 

March 8 (letter of notification) 18,700 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered to common stockholders 
of record April 1 on the basis of one new share for 5%4 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on April 29, 1957. Price — $14.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire an outstanding debt. Office—20 Elm 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


% Bohemian Brewery Corp. of Colorado 

April 11 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For inventories, to repay loan and for working capital, 
etc. Office—240 North Convent St., Trinidad, Colo. 
Underwriter—None. 


Bonanza Oil & Mine Corp., Sutherlin, Ore. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 71,710 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price —75cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To go to selling stockholder. Underwriter—L. D. 
Friedman & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Brantley Helicopter Corp. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 21,818 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$13.75 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—24 Maplewood Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. No public offering expected. 

British Columbia (Province of) (5/1) 
April 3 filed $45,000,000 of debenture issues, viz.: $25,- 
000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 1987 of British 
Columbia Power Commission and $20,000,000 of sinking 
fund debentures due 1982 of Pacific Great Eastern Ry. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
repay bank loans and for capital expenditures. Under- 
writers—Morgan Stanley & Co., Harris & Partners, Ltd., 
Inc. and Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 


% Browne Window Manufacturing Co. 
April 10 (letter of notification) 82,500 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Office—10888 Hines Blvd., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter— 
Wm. B. Robinson & Co., Corsicana, Tex. 
% Buensod-Stacey, Inc. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to officers and employees. Price— 
At par ($20 per share). Proceeds—For general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—45 West 15th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

C & D Batteries, Inc. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 14,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders and employees. Price—$12.50 per share. 
Proceeds — For machinery, equipment, inventories and 
working capital. Office — Washington and Cherry Sts., 
Conshohocken, Pa. Underwriter—None. 

Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kan. 
March 25 filed $1,000,000 of five-year 4% first mortgage 
bonds, series six, and $3,000,000 of 10-year 5% first 
mortgage bonds, series seven. Price—At par. Proceeds— 
To redeem outstanding bonds and for improvement of 
present facilities and other corporate purposes, Under- 
writer—None. 

Cargo Cool Corp. 
Jan. 31 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
open and acquire additional truck terminal branches; 
for increased inventories; and for working capital. Busi- 
ness — Transport refrigeration equipment. Office—947 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter— 
Fred Kaufman Co., 120 Eim Si., Orange, N. J. 


Carolina Mines, tInc., Kings Mountain, N. C. 
March 29 filed 679,469 shares of common stock, of which 
283,676 shares are to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders at the rate of five additional shares for each 
four shares held; and the remainder will be offered to 
the public. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay loans, for exploration and development work, 
construction and working capital. Underwriter — None. 
A. S. MacCulloch of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, is Presi- 
dent and principal stockholder. 


@® Cascade Natural Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash. (4/30) 
March 29 filed 226,820 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record about April 30 on the basis of one share for 
each 2'2 shares held; rights to expire on May 13. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce 
444% notes by $1,000,000, to repay about $695,000 of 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriter 
—White, Weld & Co., New York. 


% Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. (5/15) 
April 22 filed 280,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
repay bank loans. Underwriters — To be named later. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Estabrook & Co., both of 
New York, handled previous equity financing. 

®@ Central Maine Power Co. (5/13) 

April 17 filed $18,000,000 of first and general mortgage 
bonds, series W, due 1987. Proceeds — To repay bank 
loans ($14,000,000 at March 31, 1957) and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, 
Inc. (jointly); Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids—Expected to 
be received on May 13. 


... Thursday, April 25, 1957 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
®@ ITEMS REVISED 


®@ Central & South American Acceptance Corp. 
(4/30) 

March 22 filed 425,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—Expected to be $1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital and other general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter—Charles 
Plohn & Co., New York. 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. (5/7) 
April 4 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Ine., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly): Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. Hutton 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly). Bids—Scheduled to be 
received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 7 at Irving Trust 
Co., One Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Clark Oil & Refining Corp. 
March 22 (letter of notification) 5.000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — At market (estimated at about 
$20 per share). Proceeds—To Emory T. Clark, President 
of company. Office—8530 W. National Ave., West Allis, 
Wis. Underwriter—Loewi & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
*% Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa (5/7) 
April 17 filed $7.917,000 convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due June 1, 1977, to be offered for subscription by 
class A and class B common stockholders of record May 
7, 1957 on the basis of $100 of debentures for each 19 
shares of common stock held; rights to expire on May 
21. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To reduce bank loans of company and subsidiaries and 
for working capital. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., and White, Weld & Co., both of New York. 


Colt Golf, Inc. 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For promotion and advertising; working capital; and 
for development of new products. Business—Manufac- 
ture and sale of golf balls. Office — 161 East 37th St., 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Landau Co., New York. 


Colonial Aircraft Corp., Sanford, Me. 

March 29 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢), 
to be issued upon exercise of warrants to purchase the 
following number of shares and held as follows: Glick 
& Co., Inc., underwriters of original offering, 140,000 
shares; and by three individuals 110,000 shares. Price— 
Shares to be offered at market. Warrants are exercisable 
at 10 cents per warrant. Proceeds—From sale of shares 
to sellers of warrants. Underwriter—None. 


@ Comanche Creek Oil Co. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Preceeds—For oil 
drilling expenses. Office—1848 South Elena Ave., Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif. Underwriter—Samuel B. Franklin 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—Postponed. 
Conticca International Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
March 13 filed 558,100 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds — To discharge 
current notes payable, including bank loans, and long 
term debt in the total sum of approximately $1,030,000; 
for new equipment: and for working capital. Under- 
writers — Allen Shaw & Co., 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; and Shaw & Co., San Marino, Calif. 


Continental Turpentine & Rosin Corp. 

March 12 (letter of notification) 11,400 shares of capital 
stock (par $5) and $125,000 of 20-year 5% subordinate 
debentures dated March 31, 1957 to be offered in denom- 
inations of $100 to present stockholders, officers and 
employees of the corporation at rate of 3/10ths of a share 
of new stock for each share held and $300 debentures 
for each 100 shares held. Price—Of stock, $15 per share; 
and of debentures at face amount. Proceeds—For con- 
struction purposes in Shamrock, Fla. Office — Laurel, 
Miss. Unde;writer—None. 


Cougar Mine Development Corp. 
March 15 (letter of notification) 560,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 50 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For diamond drilling on company’s lands, 
prospecting expenses, working capital and other corpor- 
ate purposes. Office—83 Campfield St., Irvington, N. J. 
Underwriter—Roth & Co., Maplewood, N. J. 


Drug Fair-Community Drug Co., Inc. (5/6-7) 
April 15 filed 217,550 shares of common A stock (par $1), 
of which 160.000 shares are to be sold for account of 
selling stockholders and 57,550 shares for company’s ac- 
count. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To redeem on May 
31, 1957, the outstanding 6% cumulative participating 
preferred stock and for working capital. Office—Ar- 
lington, Va. Underwriter—Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path, Washington, D. C. 


*% Du Mont Broadcasting Corp., New York (5/13) 
April 18 filed 596,701 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
of which 314,812 shares are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by stockholders at the rate of one new share for 
each ihree shares held on or about May 13: rights to 
expire on May 27. (Paramount Pictures Corp. has agreed 
to purchase 83,800 Du Mont shares to which it is entitled 
to subscribe). Of the remaining 281,889 shares, 270,147 
shares, together with $2,932,087.25 cash, will be used to 
purchase all the common stock of WNEW Broadcasting, 
Inc., and 11,742 shares will be issued to discharge certain 
of WNEW’’s liabilities. Pricee—To be supplied by amend- 
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ment. Proceeds—To pay a portion of the cash require- 
ments under the agreement to purchase WNEW. Under- 
writers—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., both of New York. 


@ El Paso Electric Co. (5/8) 

April 16 filed 119,522 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record May 6, 1957 on the basis of one new share for 
each 15 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege) ; 
rights to expire on May 21, 1957. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
construction program. Dealer-Manager—Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp., New York. 


El Paso Electric Co. (5/15) 

April 16 filed $6,500,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1987. Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Shields & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids — To be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 15 at 90 Broad St.. New York, N. Y. 


EI Paso Electric Co. (5/15) 

April 16 filed 20,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(no par value). Proceeds—About $2,000,000, to be used 
for construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly). Bids — To be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 15 at 90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Esk Manufacturing, Inc. 
Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 
manufacture and sale of molded plastic items. Office— 
100 West 10th St., Wilmington 99, Del. Underwriter— 
Ackerson Hackett Investment Co., Metairie, La. and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


First Mississippi Corp., Jackson, Miss. 

April 10 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 2,500,000 shares are to be offered publicly 
at $4 per share prior to Nov. 30, 1957, each purchaser of 
one share to receive an option to purchase two addi- 
tional shares at any time prior to Nov. 30, 1959 at $4.50 
per share. Thc price of the remaining 2,500,000 shares 
will be $5 each, of which 500,000 shares are to be re- 
served for exercise of options tc be granted to directors, 
officers and employees. Proceeds — For industrial and 
business development of Mississippi and the South. 
Underwriter—N one. 


% Florida Power Corp. (5/15) 

April 19 filed 255,813 shares of common stock (par $7.50) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record May 14, 1957 on the basis of one share for each 
10 shares held; rights to expire on June 3. Price—To be 
announced on May 13. Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 


Florida Power & Light Co. (5/15) 

April 17 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly). Bids — Expected to be received up to 11:30 
a.m. (EDT) on May 15. 


Florida Trust, Pompano Beach, Fila. 
March 4 filed 850 certificates of beneficial interest in 
the Trust. Price—$1,000 per certificate. Proceeds—To 
acquire by purchase, lease or otherwise, and to hold, 
own, subdivide, lease, mortgage, exchange, bargain, sell 
and convey lands and every character of real property. 
Underwriter—N one. 


®@ General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 

Jan. 14 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (no par) 
and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1). Pro- 
ceeds—To the Attorney Geenral of the United States. 
Underwriter—Tv be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids— Had been 
scheduled to be received up to 3:45 p.m. (EDT) on May 
13 at Room 654, 101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washington 25, 
D. C., but bidding has been postponed. 


Gob Shops of America, Inc. 

Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 30 cents) of which 86,610 shares are being 
sold pursuant to outstanding warrants. Price—$1.25 per 
share. Proceeds — For additional discount department 
store operation; to increase the number of stores; and 
for working capital. Office—41 Stukely St., Providence, 
R I. Underwriter—Bruns, Nordeman & Co., New York, 
=. 


Guardian Loan Co., Inc. 
April 10 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 10-year 7% 
subordinated capital notes due May 1, 1967. Price—At 
par. Proceeds—For expansion of business and other cor- 
porate purposes. Office—162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


% Heliogen Products, Inc., New York 

April 19 filed voting trust certificates for 236,301 shares 
of common stock. Voting Trustee—Volda Kitter (Presi- 
dent) and four others. 

Continued on page 38 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


April 25 (Thursday) 
Illinois Central RR............. Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $9,600,000 
April 26 (Friday) 


New England Electric System______- __..Common 
‘Exchange offer to Lynn Gas & Electric Co. stockholders— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and F. S. Moseley & Co. 

will act as dealer-managers) 619,000 shares 


April 29 (Monday) 


Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd.._______________ Common 
(Steven Randall & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Pe | Rea ee eee Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp. and J. A. Hogle & Co.) 73,199 shares 
Midwestern Instruments, Inc._____-_______ Common 
(C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co.) 200,000 shares 
ES ae ee tee _Common 


(Straus, Blosser & McDoweil) $1,140,000 


April 30 (Tuesday) 


Cascade Natural Gas Corp.___-_____-___-_ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by White, 
Weld & Co.) 226,829 skares 
Central & South American Acceptance Corp. 


Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co.) 425,000 shares 


Portland General Electrie Co.___________ Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 300,000 shares 


May 1 (Wednesday) 


British Columbia (Province of)______- Debentures 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.; Harris & Partners Ltd., Inc.; and 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc.) $45,000,000 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 


Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CDT) $6,000,000 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines______________ Common 

(Smith, Barney & Co. and The First Boston Corp.) 250,000 shs. 

pS ELE Oe, Pe RE Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $10,000,000 

Mid-State Commercial Corp.____- Debenture bonds 
(Frazee, Olifiers & Co.) $190,000 

Western Miectric Co., Int....6....6sc.6.0 Common 


(Offering to minority stockholders—no underwriting )$128,520 


May 6 (Monday) 
Associated Truck Lines, Inc.______ Class A common 
(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.) 125,000 shares 


Drug Fair-Community Drug Co., Inc.____- Common 
(Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath) 217,500 shares 


National Telefilm Associates, Inc._____- Debentures 
(Bache & Co.) $7,500,000 


May 7 (Tuesday) 


Cincinnati Gas &’Electric Co.__.~=_- --_____ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
Colling Radio Ces fw 2tts. ese 3c Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and White, Weld & Co.) $7,917,000 


Seaboard Air Line RR.______--_- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $4,650,000 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. Inc.___-_--- Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $2,017,300 


May 8 (Wednesday) 


Bee Pee BN. CO... o cccricantitwenmneand Common 
(Offering to stockholders—Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
will be dealer-manager) 119,522 shares 


Mexico Refractories Co.______-_-______-_- Common 
(Reinnoldt & Gardner) 80,000 shares 
Missouri Pacific RR.______-_-__-_- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $4,200,000 
a ii Bonds 


(Bids noon EDT) $14,000,000 
May 9 (Thursday) 


Alsnewss Fee GA. csccccccanson ial ail Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $14,500,000 
Baltimore & Ohio RR._--------- Equip. Trust Ctfs, 
(Bids noon EDT) $3,585,000 
Herold Radio & Electronics Corp.____--- Preferred 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $800,000 
Topp Industries, Inc.___----~--- cies Debentures 
(Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) $2,750,000 
May 13 (Monday) 

Ps oO” Be: CR Oe eee Debentures 
(The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb.) $1,200,000 
Central Maine Power Coe...-.<6<0<s--cuncun Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 
Du. Mont Broadcasting Corp.__-_--- ieiscaesicad Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) 314,821 shares 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co.____---~-_-~- Common 
(Offering to common stockholders—underwritten by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Bacon, Whipple & Co.; 


and Dean Witter & Co.) 175,118 shares 


May 14 (Tuesday) 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,000,000 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp.__----- Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $25,000,000 


May 15 (Wednesday ) 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp._-_-- Common 
(May be Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Estabrook & Co.) 
280,000 shares 
Mm Page Biecttie Cb......co- ancececcenca Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $2,000,000 


El Paso Electric Co... ..---- 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,500,000 


Se | | MS . , Sne eaee ee Commor. 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 
255,813 shares 


Florida Power & Light Co....._____________ Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $15,000,000 
Paul Hesse 3-D Arts, Inc................. Common 


(Reilly, Hoffman & Sweeney, Inc.) $300,000 
May 16 (Thursday) 


Northern Pacific Ry._._________ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
Washington Gas Light Co.________________ Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) about $8,000,000 


May 20 (Monday) 
Public Service Co. of Colorado____________ Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $30,000,000 
Qunita Corp. 


(Frederick H. Hatch & Co., Inc.; Clark, Landstreet & 
Kirkpatrick, Inc.; and Minor, Mee & Co.) $350,000 


May 21 (Tuesday) 


International Business Machines Corp.--_- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co.) about $200,000,000 


VOW SOUR Tee. Ci nlite ences Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $70,000,000 


May 22 (Wednesday) 


Sritereinte. POU Gee oc hte oid Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 
interstate. Power (es... occ. Blo St cece Common 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 680,000 shares 


May 23 (Thursday) 
SeeeGi Oe: ae ee Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $2,550,000 
May 27 (Monday) 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.___________ Bonds 
(Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.) $50,000,000 


May 28 (Tuesday) 


Community Public Service Co.____________ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $3,000,000 


National Fuel Gas Co.__ ~~~... Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $15,000,000 


Wee Gy sceedtcccedienocad Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EDT) $6,615,000 
June 3 (Monday) 
Government Employees Corp..________ Debentures 
(Johnston, Lemon & Co.) about $500,000 
June 4 (Tuesday) 


Alabama Great Southern RR.___- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) about $3,000,000 


Northern States Power Co. (Wis.)_.....---- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._____---____ Commen 


(Bids to be invited) 1,000,000 shares 


June 5 (Wednesday) 


i TN i i i i Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


Indiana Harbor Belt BR... necccccnnnue Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $8,125,000 
June 6 (Thursday) 
Columbia Gas System, Inc._______--_- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
Ceara Pewee Dein dccendissmemmecacnumncwsed Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $15,500,000 
June 10 (Monday) 
Metropolitan Edison Co.._-________________ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $19,000,000 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......<eccecnceue Common 


(Offering to stockholders—may be negotiated) 225,976 shares 
June 11 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co.________ Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 


June 18 (Tuesday) 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co.__---~__ Preferred 
(May be Morgan Stanley & Co.; Drexel & Co.; and 
Glore, Forgan & Co.) $25,000,000 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co...._Debs, 
(Bids to be invited) $70,000,600 


June 25 (Tuesday) 


Delaware Power & Light Co._______________Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co._______-___- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


June 26 (Wednesday) 


Southern California Gas Co._________-_____ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $35,000,000 


July 9 (Tuesday) 


Wisconsin Telephone Co._..-.-..._---- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 


July 30 (Tuesday) 


West Penn Power. s.......<.... Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) about $20,000,000 


October 1 (Tuesday) 


Uteh Power @ G40 Qiu cnnnnaissctndtiiiad Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
Utah Power & Light Co................. Common 


(Bids to be invited) 400,000 shares 
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@ Herold Radio & Electronics Corp. (5/9-10) 
Feb. 27 filed 160,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $5) and 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Of the latter issue, 12,500 shares 
are to be sold to underwriter at par and the remaining 
12.500 shares issued to Alton Blauner as a finder’s fee 
at par. Price—Of preferred, $5 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—Mount Vernon, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Amos Treat & Co. Inc., New York. 

Holly Corp., New York 
Jan. 25 filed 406,638 shares of 50-cent convertible pre- 
ferred stock, series A (par $5) and 2,476,116 shares of 
common stock (par 60 cents), of which all of the pre- 
ferred and 763,011.3 shares of common stock are to 
be offered in exchange for Mount Vernon Co. preferred 
and common stock on the basis of one Holly series A 
share for each of the 406,638 shares of Mount Vernon 
preferred stock and 2% shares of Holly common stock 
for each of the 305,204.52 shares of Mount Vernon com- 
mon stock. Of the remainder, 210,000 Holly common 
thares are to be offered to certain holders of 35,000 
shares of Van Dorn Iron Works Co. common stock on a 
tix-for-one basis; 38,333 Holly common shares will be 
offered to certain finders, 60,000 shares to certain ven- 
dors of property; 1,016,595 shares will be reserved 
egainst conversion of preferred stock; and the remain- 
ing 388,176 are to- be reserved for possible issuance at a 
future date in exchange for 64,696 shares of Van Dorn 
Iron Works common stock. Underwriter—None. 


Holy Land Import Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($3 per share). Proceeds—For in- 
ventory, working capital, etc. Underwriter—Benjamin 
& Co., Houston, Tex. ; 

international Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 28 filed $1,000,000 of time certiticates, series B, C 
end D. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—-Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

international Capital Corp., Des Moines, lowa 
Nov. 29 filed 370,000 shares of common stck (par 10 
cents), of which 185,000 shares are to be offeicd by The 
Equity Corp. on a share-for-share basis in exchange for 
Equity Corp. common stock, and the remaining 15,000 
shares by Financial General Corp. on a basis of 1% 
shares of International common stock in exchange for 
one share of Financial common stock. Equity and Finan- 
cial are to receive the 185,000 shares each of Interna- 
tional common stock in exchange for all the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock of Investors Financial Corp. 
and Group Equities, Inc. International has been informed 
that 142,000 shares of Equity common owned by Fre- 
mont Corp. will be tendered in acceptance of the Equity 
exchange offer. Underwriter—None. 


international Duplex Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec. 21 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—To equip and 
establish five super launderettes and for working cap- 


ftal. Underwriters—Names to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


International Fidelity Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 
March 28 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each seven shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital, etc. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Interstate Fire & Casualty Co. (Ill.) 

March 29 filed 20,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of record 
April 1, 1957, on the basis of two new shares for each 
iive shares held: rights expire on June 10. Price — $21 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter 
—None. 

* Interstate Power Co. (5 22) 

April 19 filed 680,000 shares of common stock (par $3.50). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
construction program. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., New York. 

*% Interstate Power Co. (5/22) 

April 19 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
May 1, 1987. Proceeds—For purchase of certain proper- 
ties of Kansas City Power & Light Co.; to redeem $1,- 
585,000 first mortgage bonds of Northwestern Illinois 
Gas & Electric Co.; to repay bank loans: and for addi- 
tions and improvements to properties. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Smith, Barney & Co. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 22. 


Investors Variable Payment Fund, Inc. 
March 25 filed 10,000 shares of common stock. Pricee—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Sponsor and Invest- 
ment Manager — Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., which will also act as distributor. 


ty American Industrial Development Bank, 


Feb. 13 filed $2,500,000 of perpetual 6% debenture stock. 


Price — 110% of par. Proceeds—To be converted into 
Israel pounds and will be used as working capital to 
extend the medium and long-term credits to enterprises 
in Israel. Office—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriter—Israel 
Securities Corp., New York. 


* Janaf, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
April 23 filed $10,000,000 of 515%-8% variable interest 
sinking fund debentures and 400,000 shares of common 
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stock (par 20 cents) to be offered in units consisting of 
$1,009 of debentures and 40 shares of stock. Price—$1,008 
per unit. Proceeds — To be loaned to subsidiaries and 
used by them as working capital. Of total, $5,000,000 
will be advanced to Janaf Shopping Center, Inc. for its 
shopping center near Norfolk, Va., and $500,000 to pay 
second deed of trust on the shopping center land and 
leases: $600,000 to Janaf Motor Hotels, Inc., for its Ad- 
miralty motor hotel adjacent to the shopping center: 
$200,000 to Janat Homes, Inc.; 32,050,000 for acquisition 
of land and/or new development (new ventures); $750,- 
000 to retire present preferred shares; and $100,000 for 
expenses. Underwriter—Name to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 
Juneau & Douglas Telephone Co. 

Jan. 24 (letter of notification) $295,000 of 6% 15-year 
debentures due 1972. Price — At face amount (in de- 
nominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds — For additions 
and improvements. Office—139 W. Second Street, Ju- 
neau, Alaska. Underwriter—-Grande & Co., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines (5/1) 

April 8 filed 400,630 shares of common stock (par 100 
Dutch Guilders—$26.32 each), of which 250,000 shares 
are to be offered publicly in the American market and 
150,630 shares will be made available for sale on the 
Amsterdam Stock Exchange. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For flight equipment and ground 
facilities and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writers -~—- Smith, Barney & Co. and The. First Boston 
Corp. in the United States; and Heldring & Pierson, 
Pierson & Co. and the Netherlands Trading Society, in 
the Netherlands. 


Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. (5/1) 

April 4 filed $10,000,000 of first rnortgage bonds due May 
1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program, Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) 
on May 1 at Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York 
is, mm. ©. 


Lake Lauzon Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. (4/29-30) 
March 18 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For drilling ex- 
penses, equipment, working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Steven Randall & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


® Lang Co., Inc. (4/29-30) 

April 9 filed 73,199 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce bank loans and for working capital. Underwriters 
—Lee Higginson Corp., Chicago, Ill., and J. A. Hogle & 
Co., Salt Lake City,.Utah. 


® Lang Construction Equipment Co. 

April 9 filed 239,999 shares of common stock (par $3) 
to be issued to stockholders of Lang Co., Inc. on the basis 
of one share for each share of Lang Co. common stock 
held on the record date. Distribution is expected some- 
time in May. 


Leslie Productions, Inc. 
Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For spe- 
cial building, equipment and for working capital. Office 
—Columbia, S. C. Underwriter—Alester G. Furman 
Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 28 filed 68,750 shares of common stock (par $25) 
being offered for subscriptioin by common stockholders 
of record April 10, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each three shares held; rights to expire on May 1. 
Price—$43 per share. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. 
Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
will underwrite 53,114 of tne shares. 


Marion Finance Corp., Ardmore, Pa. 

March 28 filed $250,000 of 6% renewable subordinated 
debentures, due upon demand May 1, 1967, without de- 
mand May 1, 1972. Price—At par (in units of $100 and 
$500 each). Proceeds—-For working capital. Officee—17 
W. Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. Underwriters—Walnut 
Securities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Ray Robbins Co., 
New York; and Berry & Co., Plaintield, N. J. 


Mason Mortgage Fund, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 8 filed $1,000,000 ot 8% note certificates. Price—At 
par (in derominations of $250 each). Proeeeds—For in- 
vestment. Underwriter — None. Offering to be made 
through officers and employees of this company and 
of its affiliate, Mason Mortgage & Investment Corp. 


McCormick Armstrong Co., Inc. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 31,940 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5). Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—1501 East Douglas, Wichita 
7, Kan. Underwriters — Small-Milburn Co., Inc.; Mid- 
Continent Securities Co., Inc.; First Securities Co. of 
Kansas, Inc.; Ranson & Co., Inc., and Brooks & Co., all 
of Wichita, Kan. 

Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of Calif. 
March 27 (letter of notification) $16,900 of 12 vear 512% 
capital debentures. Price—At face amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office 333 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—Guardian Securities 
Corp., same as issuer. 


% Mexico Refractories Co., Mexico, Mo. (5/8) 

April 17 filed 90,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 80,000 shares are to be publicly offered and 10,- 
000 shares offered for subscription by certain employees. 


“dletown, N. Y. 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — For 
expansion program and working capital. Underwriter— 
Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
July 2, 1956 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line 
bonds due 1976. Pruceeds—To pay off short term bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, all for 4%4s, but were turned down. Reoffering is 
expected sometime during the first six months of 1957. 

Midland Telephone Co. 
March 13 (letter of notification) 170,154 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) of which 151,487 shares to be offered 
to stockholders through rights and 18,667 shares to be 
offered to public. Price — To stockholders, $1.25 per 
share and to public, $1.50 per share. Proceeds—For re- 
tirement of outstanding bonds and working capital. Of- 
fice—126 N. Fifth St., (Box 988), Grand Junction, Colo. 
Underwriter—None. 

Mid-State Commercial Corp. (5/1) 
March 29 (letter of notification) $190,000 of 7% regis- 
tered debenture bonds due May 1, 1967. Price—At 100% 
and accrued interest. Preeeeds—For expansion of serv- 
ice area and working capital. Offiee—2 King St., Mid- 
Underwriter — Frazee, Olifiers & Co., 
New York. 
® Midwestern Instruments, Inc. (4 29-30) 
March 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — Expected to be $5 per share. Proceeds — For 
capital expenditures, working capital and general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—C. 
E. Unterberg, Towbin & Co., New York. 

Mississippi Valley Portland Cement Co. 
Dec. 26 filed 1,600,000 shares of capital stock (no par), of 
which 708,511 shares are subject to an offer of rescission. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For completion of plant, 
provide for general creditors and for working capital. 
Office—Jackson, Miss. Underwriter—None, offering to 
be made through company’s own agents. 

Monticello Associates, Inc. 
Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Preceeds — For 
capital expenditures, including construction of motel, 
roadside restaurant and gas station. Business—Has been 
processing and selling of gravel. Office—203 Broadway, 
Monticello, N. Y. Underwriter—Walnut Securities Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mutual Investment Trust for Profit Sharing- 
Retirement Plans, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
March 19 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
to be offered trustees of profit sharing retirement plans. 
Price—At market. Proeceeds—For investment. President 
—T. Coleman Andrews. Office — 5001 West Broad St., 
Richmond, Va. 

National Fuel Gas Co. (5/28) 

April 4 filed $15,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1982.. Proceeds—Together with bank loans, to be used to 
repay bank loans of certain subsidiaries and for expan- 
sion program of subsidiaries. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Har- 
riman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to 
be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on May 28. 

® National Lithium Corp., New York 

Feb. 19 filed 3,120,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For acquisi- 
tion of properties; for ore testing program: for assess- 
ment work on the Yellowknife properties: and for cost 
of a concentration plant, mining equipment, ete. Under- 
writer—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. Offering— 
Indefinite. 

National Telefilm Associates, Inc. (5 6-10) 
April 15 filed $7,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1967. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For reduction of short-term debt, 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Bache & Co., New York. 

New Brunswick (Province of) 

Dec. 14 filed $12,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To be advanced to The New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Commission to repay bank loans. 
Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., New York and 
Chicago. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 

® New Engiand Electric System (4 26) 

Dec. 3 filed 819,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in exchange for capital stock of Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co. on the basis of two NEES shares 
for each Lynn share. Dealer-Managers—Paine, Webber, 


Jackson & Curtis and F. S. Moseley & Ce. both of 
Boston, Mass. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. (5/14) 
April 12 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
May 1, 1987. Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inec.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., 
and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly): Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived up to noon (EDT) on May 14 at 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Northwest Telephone Co. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 7,200 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered first to stockholders on 
a preemptive basis; unsubscribed to employees: and 
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remainder to public. Price—$16 per share. Proceeds— 
For construction, payment of current liabilities and 
working cap.cal. Oarace—1313 Sixth St., Redmond, Ore. 
Underwriter—None. 


* Northwestern Oil & Mining Corp. 

April 15 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Six cents per share. 
Proceeds—lFor mining expenses. Office—121 East Grin- 
nel] St., Sheridan, Wyo. Underwriter—None. 





Nyvatex Oil Corp. 
Feb. 26 (jetrer of notification) 225,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
paymeni of note: and drilling and development of prop- 
erties. Office — Esperson Bldg., Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—\lfiltcon D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Ohio Power Co. , 

Sept. Zu iilea 60,00U shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—tTo be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders. The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn Lceb & Co.; Eastman Dillion, Union Securities & Co. 
and Saicmon Bros. & Huiziler (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Lenmau Brothers. Bids—The two received up to 11 
a.m. (EST) on Oct. 30 were rejected. 


Paul Hesse 3-D Arts, Inc. (5/15) 
March 28 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of. com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For machinery, equipment and working capital. Office 
—1250 Brookline Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. Underwriter— 
Reilly, Hoffman & Sweeney, Inc., New York. 


% Pepsi-Cola Mokan Bottlers, Inc. 

April 11 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For general funds of the company. Office—207 West 
8th Si., Coffeyville. Kan. Underwriter — G. F. Church 
& Co., St. Leuis, Mo. 


%* Pittston Co., New York : 
April 1% tireo 2,000 pariicipations in company’s Savings- 
Investirent Plan for Salaried Employees, together. with 
20,000 seatres of common stock (par $1) which may be 
acquired uncer the plan. 


Plymouta Fund, inc., Miami, Fia. 
Feb. 5 tiled 50),000 shares ot capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Preceeds—For investment. Luder- 
writer — Piymouth Bond & Snare Corp., Miami, Fla 
Joseph A. Rayvis, also of Miami, is President. 


Portiand Generai Electric Co. (4 30) 
April 11 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $7.50). 
Price — To %e supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To- 
gether with funds from private placement of $10,000,00U 
47,% first mortgage bonds due June 1, 1987, will be used 
to reduce bank loans. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inac., 
San Francisco and New York. 


Petomac Ecison Co. (5 8) 

April 1 filed $14,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds due 1987. Proceeds. — To repay bank.loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter—For any 
bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Equitasie Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Blyth & Co., Ine. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly). Bid@s—To be received up to noon 
(EDT) on May 8 at office of West Penn Electric Co., 
50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


*% Public Service Co. of Colorado (5/20) 

April 19 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriter—To be cetermined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart &, Co. 
Inc.: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Smith. Barney & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc. Bid@s—Expected to be received 
up to noon (EDT) on May 20. 


Pyramid Productions, tnc., New York 


Sept. 27 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 266,000 shares are to be offered to public and 
20,000 shares issued to underwriter. Priee—$5 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire $125,000 of outstanding 15% deben- 
tures as well as a $173,180 debt to Trans-Union Produc- 
tions. Inc.; and for working capital. Business—Tele- 
vision releases. Underwriter—E. L. Aaron & Co., New 
York. 


% Quinta Corp., Santa Fe, N. Mex. (5/20) 


April 22 filed 700.000 shares of capital stock (par five 
cents). Pricee—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For build- 
ing program, for future development of mineral deposits 
and working capital. Underwriters—Frederick H. Hatch 
& Co., Ine., New York; Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn.: and Minor, Mee & Co., Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 


Raymond Oil Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 


Jan. 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For exploration, development and operation of oil and 
gas properties. Underwriter—Perkins & Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Tex. Offerit:;—Postponed indefinitely. 


Raytone Screen Corp. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 50.009 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds 
—To reduce debt, for purchase of inventory and for 
working capital. Office—165 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriter—J. P. Emanuel & Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


; 
* 









Resource Fund, Inc., New York 

March 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—None. D. John Heyman of New York is Presi- 
dent. 


@ Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. (4/29-30) 

Feb. 28 filed 190,000 shares of commun stock (par $1), of 
which 150,000 shares are to be sold for account of com- 
pany and 40,000 shares for selling stockholders. Price— 
$6 per share. Proceeds—To reduce outstanding obliga- 
tions and for working capital. Underwriter — Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Il. 


Rogosin Industries, Ltd., New York 
March 1 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For site improve- 
ments and buildings in Israel; for process equipment 
and machinery; for utilities; working capital; and other 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 

St. Louis Insurance Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
March 27 filed 1,250 shares of class C cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $57). Price—$97 per share. Proceeds 
—To R. M. Realty Co., who is the selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Yates, Heitner & Woods, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
April 1 filed 850,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered in exchange for common stock of St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. on the basis of 5624 shares of 
St. Regis stock for each share of Lumber company stock. 
The offer will be declared effective if 95% of the latter 
stock is deposited for exchange (and may be declared 
effective at option of St. Regis, if not less than 80% 
of the stock is deposited). 


Scruggs (Loyd) Co., Festus, Mo. 
April 11 (letter of notification) 54,646 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each share 
held. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—1049 Front St., Festus, Mo. Under- 
writer—None. 


Shop Rite Foods, Inc. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5). Price—$11.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For fixtures and inventory. Office — 617 Truman St., 
N. E., Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriters—First South- 
west Co., Dallas, Tex.; and Minor, Mee & Co., Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 


Scuthwest Acceptance Co., San Antonio, Texas 
March 26 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% deben- 
tures due 1967. Price—At face amount. Proeceeds—For 
additional working capital. Underwriter — First Trust 
Co. of Lincoln (Neb.), and Beecroft, Cole & Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 
(5/7) 

April 11 filed $2,017,300 of 542% subordinated convert- 
ible debentures due June 1, 1962, to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholdefs of record May 7, 1957 
on the basis of $100 of debentures for each 30 common 
shares held. Price—At par. Proceeds—To reduce bank 
loans. Underwriter — None. The largest stockholder, 
Pyramid Rubber Co., has agreed to purchase all of the 
debentures not subscribed for by the other stockholders. 


* Stanhil! Holdings Ltd. 
April 18 filed American depositary receipts for 15,- 
000,000 American shares to be issued against deposit 
of ordinary shares, par five shillings. Depositary— 
Irving Trust Co., New York. 

Stinnes (Hugo) Corp., New York 
March 29 filed 530,712 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of the presently outstanding 988,890 common shares. 
Proceeds — To the Attorney General of the United 
States. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). 


% Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 18 filed 15,000 memberships in the Stock Purchase 
Plan for employees of company and its subsidiaries 
and a maximum of 161,000 shares of common stock 
(no par) which ét is anticipated may be purchased under 
the plan during the year ending June 30, 1958. 

% Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 18 filed a maximum of 228,904 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for possible public sale 
during the year ended June 30, 1958. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—None. Such shares 
will be sold through brokerage houses on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Philadelphia-Baltimore 
Stock Exchange. 


% Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Hl. 
(5/13) 
April 22 filed 175,118 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for each eight shares held 
on or about May 10; rights to expire on May 27. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To reduce 
bank loans and for working capital. Underwriters—Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York; Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Supercrete, Ltd. 

April 1 filed $1,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures. Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To repay $550,000 bank loans, and for increased facili- 
ties and working capital. Office —- St. Boniface, Canada. 
Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Il. 


*% Tejanos Mining Corp. 

April 10 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon sock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining and oil operations. Office—900 Market St., 
Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—None. 
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Tex-Tube, Inc., Houston, Texas 


March 29 filed 50,000 shares of 6% convertible preferred 
stock (par $10) and 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For capital expenditures and working capital. Under- 
writer—Moroney, Beissner & Co., Houston, Tex. 


* Topp Industries, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. (5/9) 
April 19 filed $2,750,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1977. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To reduce short-term borrowings 
by $1,250,000; $650,000 to purchase additional capital 
equipment; and the balance for working capital. Under- 
writer—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Trans Empire Oils Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


April 9 filed 436,291 shares of common stock (par $1.25) 
to be offered for subscirption by common stockholders 
of record March 28, 1957 at the rate of one new share 
for each six shares held. Priee—$2.50 per share (Cana- 
dian). Proceeds—For capital expenditures and expendi- 
tures for exploration activities; also for other general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Tripac Engineering Corp. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital; machine tools; equip- 
ment and proprietary development. Office — 4932 St. 


Elmo Ave., Bethesda 14, Md. Underwriter—Whitney & 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 


March 22 filed 311,557 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 10, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each eight shares held; rights to expire on May 2. 
Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—For payment of bank 
loans and construction program. Underwriter—None. 


United States Air Conditioning Corp. 


Sept. 27 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered to em- 
ployees, distributors and dealers; 50,000 shares, plus 
any of the unsold portion of the first 50,000 shares, are 
to be offered to the public; and the underwriter will be 
granted options to acquire the remaining 500,000 shares 
for reotfer to the public. Price—At market prices. Pre- 
ceeds—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Mortimer 
B. Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Date 
indefinite. 


United States Leasing Corp. 
March 22 filed 800,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Of- 
fering—Expected this week. 


U. S. Semiconductor Products, Inc. 
April 11 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
purchase of new materials and working capital. Office 
— Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter — Jonathon & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


*% Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., San Antonio, Texas 
April 5 (letter of notification) 2,700 shares of capital 
stock to be offered to shareholders of record March 23, 
1957; rights to expire on May 1, 1957. Price—At par 
($100 per share). Proceeds—For working capital. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


® Valley Telephone Co., Silverton, Ore. 

March 12 (letter of notification) 12,811 shares of com- 
mon stock being offered to stockholders on the basis of 
one new share for each two shares held as of April 10; 
rights to expire on May 10. Price — At par ($10 per 
share). Proceeds — For expenses for operating a public 
utility (telephone and telegraph). Underwriter — 
Daugherty, Butchart & Cole, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


* Welding & Industrial Products, Ltd. 

April 16 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 
equipment and manufacture of gases and working capi- 
tal. Office—1370 Makeloa St., Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii. Underwriter—None. 


Western Electric Co., Inc. (5/1) 

April 16 (letter of notification) 2,856 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by minor- 
ity stockholders of record April 9, 1957 at the rate of one 
new share for each nine shares held; rights to expire on 
June 3. An additional 1,565,662 shares will be subscribed 
for by American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent. 
Price — $45 per share. Proceeds — For expansion, etc. 
Office—195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 


Western Nuclear Corp., Rawlins, Wyo. 
March 27 filed $400,000 of 5%% subordinated deben- 
tures, series B, and 440,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent) to be offered in units of $1,000 of debentures 
and 1,100 shares of stock. Price—$1,011 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For capital expenditures and operating purposes. 
Underwriter—Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Western Uranium Corp. 

March 16 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents) to be offered as follows: 
200,000 shares to present stockholders on a basis of one 
new share for each share held and 800,000 shares to 
the public. Price — To stockholders, seven cents per 
share; to public, 10 cents per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—139 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriter—None. 
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Wilson & Co., Inc. Palas 

Auc. 28 filed $20,0uU,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1976. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and tor ex- 
pansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore Forgan & Co. 
end Haligarten & Co., all of New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


Prospective Offerings 


Acme Steel Co. 
March 22 the company announced that it plans to retire 
ban'< loans ($15,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1956) out of the 
proceeds of new long-term financing in 1957. On Sept. 
19, last year, a public offering of 400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock was made through Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mer- 
vil) Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and associates. 


Advance Mortgage Corp., Chicago, Ill. tal 
Dec. 4 it was reported this company (to be surviving 
corporation following merger of First Mortgage Corp. 
and Irwin Jacobs & Co. of Chicago) plans a public 
offering of $1,000,000 class A 6% participating convert- 
ible stock (par $1). Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Det: cit, Mich. Offering—Expected in April. 

Air Products, Inc., Emmaus, Pa. 

Feb. 26 it was reported company may offer to its com- 
mor stockholders some additional common shares, Un- 
derwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York. 

Alabama Great Southern RR. (6/4) 

Bid~ are tentatively expected to be received by the com- 
pany on June 4 for the purchase from it of about $3,000,- 
900 equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey. Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros, & Hutzler. 

Aluminum Specialty Co. 

March 18 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell 15,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock series A (par $20). Stockholders on April 6 
are to vote on approving an authorized issue of 30,000 
shares of preferred stock. Underwriters—Emch & Co. 
and The Marshall Co., both of Milwaukee, Wis. 

American European Securities Co. 

Mar. 12 it was announced stockholders were to vote Apr. 
24 on increasing the authorized capitalization from 600,- 
000 shares (consisting of 500,060 common shares and 
100.000 preferred shares) to 1,000,000 common shares, 
without par value. It is probable that additional com- 
mon stock will be offered to common stockholders dur- 
ing the current year. Underwriters—Dominick & Dom- 
inic's in United States; and Pictet & Cie, in Switzerland. 
Latter owned of record, but not beneficially, on March 
1, 1957, 380,532 of the 459,379 common shares outstand- 
ing. 

American Trust Co., New York 
March 8 it was announced bank is offering to its stock- 
holders the right to subscribe for 50,000 additional shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares held as of Jan. 21: rights expire on April 30. 
Price——At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For expansion 
program. Underwriter—None. Harvey L. Schwamm and 
his associates, who acquired control in 1950, will pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares. 

@ Associated Truck Lines, inc. (5/6-10) 

March 13 it was announced gale of 125,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $3) is planned the latter part 
of April or early in May. Of the total 50,000 shares will 
be sold by company and 75,000 shares by selling stock- 
holders. Price — $10 per share. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Business—A short haul motor com- 
mon carrier operating over 3,000 miles or routes in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, Office—Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Underwriter—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Atlantic City Electric Co. 

April 9, Bayard L. England, President, announced that 
later this year the company will probably issue about 
$5,000,000 of convertible debentures. Preceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—May be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.. American Securities Corp. 
and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly): White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly): The First Boston Corp. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 

® Baitimore & Ohio RR. (5/9) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EDT) 
on May 9 for the purchase from it of $3,585,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates to be due annually in 1-to- 
15 vears. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Berks County Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 
Aprii 15 Bank offered to its stockholders of record April 
8, 1957 the right to subscribe on or before May 15, 1957 
for 25,611 additional shares of capital stock (par $5) on 
the basis of one new share for each 20 shares held. Price 
—$24.50 per share. Proceeds-—To increase capital and 
surp! 


% Birdcboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 

April 19 it was announced company may have to obtain 
additional financing, probably this year, to continue 
building for the future and earning and paying divi- 
dends. 


Boston Edison Co. (6/5-13) 
March 19 it was announced that company may issue and 
sell $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, Stockholders to 
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vote April 30 on approving proposed new financing. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; White. 
Weld & Co. Bids—Expected in first or second week of 
June. 


Bridgeport Gas Co. 
April 8 it was reported company plans an offering of 
additional common stock to its common stockholders 
during the first hali of this year. Proceeds—To pzy oft 
bank loans (amounting to $700,000 at Dec. 31, 1:56). 
Underwriters — Smith, Ramsay & Co. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn.: and Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conan. 

Byers (A. M.) Co. 
Feb. 27 it was announced stockholders on May 7 will 
vote on authorizing a new class of 100,000 shares of 
cumulative preference stock (par $100) and on increas- 
ing the authorized outstanding indebtedness to $15,000,- 
000, in connection with its proposed recapitalization 
plan. There are no specific objectives involved. Control 
—Acquired by General Tire & Rubber Co. in 1956. 
Underwriter — Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York, 
handled previous preferred stock financing, while Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. underwrote General Tire & Rubber 
Co. financing. 


Carolina Pipe Line Co. 

March 11 it was reported company plans to construct a 
pipe line in South Carolina at an estimated cost of about 
$8,700,000. Underwriter—Scoitt, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 11 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell some debentures in an amount which would permit 
substantial reduction of its bank loans (which approxi- 
mate $12,200,000). Previous debenture financing was 
done privately. 

Central Illinois Light Co. 

March 18 it was reported compsny plans to issue and 
sell this Fall between $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—Tvu be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly). 

Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

April 9 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of lst mtge. bonds.Proceeds—To reduce bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner~& Beane (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc, (jointly). 
Offering—Expected late in 1957. 

Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 

April 8 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell late this year $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds Together with $4,500,000 of 458% 12-year 
convertible debentures to be placed privately, to be used 
to repay bank loans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 
Co. about the middle of last year arranged the private 
placement of an issue of $5,000,000 series G first mort- 
gage bonds. 

Central Vermont Public Service Co. 

April 15 it was reported company expects to offer pub- 
licly some additional common stock during 1957. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Ince. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

April 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$12,000,000 of convertible securities (debentures of pre- 
ferred stock). Underwriter—May be Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. (5/1) 
Bids are expected to be received by this company up 
to noon (CDT) on May 1 for the purchase from it of 
$6,000,000 equipment trust certificates due semi-annually 
from Aug. 1, 1957 to Feb. 1, 1972, inclusive. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. (5/14) 

Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
May 14 for the purchase from it of $3,000,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Cleveland Electric IMluminating Co. 
Nov. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Summer of 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Inc., and Baxter, Wil- 
liams & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. 

Coastal Transmission Corp. 
March 6 it was reported the company plans to offer 
publicly $7,800,000 of interim notes and 678.900 shares 
of $1 par stock in units. (Common stock not sold in units 
would be purchased by Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp., or its 
stockholders at an average price of $10 per share.) Pro- 


ceeds—Together with funds from private sale of $40,000,- 
000, for construction program. Underwriters—Lehman 
Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. (6/6) 

Feb. 18, company announced that it plans the issuance 
and sale of additional debentures in order to finance 
its 1957 construction program, which is expected to cost 
approximately $87,000,000, which will also be financed, 
in part, through the offering of 1,675,415 shares of com- 
mon stock to stockholders (see above). Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive biddirg. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on June 
6 for $20,000,000 debentures with an additional $25,0060,- 
000 to be sold in September. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Feb. 21 it was reported that company plans to issue and 
sell in the Fall $8,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Community Public Service Co. (5/28) 
March 28 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds 
—To refund bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Blair & Co. Incorporated. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 28. 
Registration—Planned for April 25. 

‘Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Feb. 18, it was reported company plans to sell not less 
than $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, possibly this 
Fall, depending upon market conditions. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter — Putnam & Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, 
Con.1.; and Estabrook & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (6/11) 

Feb. 11 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
a total amount of $59,000,000 25-year debeniures 
this year, viz.: $25,000,000 in June and $25,000,000 in the 
Fall. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Paire, Webber, Jackson and 
Curtis (jointly); Morgan, Stanley & Co. and the First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 11:30 
a.m. (EDT) on June 11. 


*% Delaware Power & Lizg4t Co. (6 25) 
April 18 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Wood, 
Struthers & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Francis I. duPont & Co. and 
Reynolds & Co. (jointly): Lehman Brothers. Bids — 
Tentatively scheduled to be received on June 25. Reg- 
istration—Expected on May 9. 

Detroit Edison Co. 
March 18 it was announced company plans to sell in 
1957 about $60,000,000 of new securities. Preceeds—For 
construction program (estimated to cost about $89,600,000 
this year). Underwriter—For bonds, to be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First 
Boston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
Coffin & Burr, Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. (jointly). 
Bids — Now expected to be received in latter part of 
June. 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
April 3 it was announced compariy may need additional 
capital of between $25,000,000 and $35,000,000 during the 
next two years. Underwriter—-For any bonds to be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Blyth & Co., Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
* Eastern Utilities Associates 
April 15 it was announced company proposes to issue 
and sell $3,750,000 of 25-year collateral trust bonds. 
Proceeds — For advances to Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Co., a subsidiary. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.: Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp. and Estabrook & Co. (jointly). 

Empire District Electric Co. 
March 14, D. C. McKee, President, announced company 
plans to issue and sell some additional bonds this year. 
Proceeds—To retire bank loans ($2,200,000 at Dec. 31, 
1956) and for construction program. Underwriters—Pre- 
vious bond financing was done privately. 
% Erie Resistor Corp., Erie, Pa. 
April 23, G. Richard Fryling, President, announced 
that a new issue of 200,600 shares of preference stock 
(par $12.50) has been authorized and that the 62,475 
shares of outstanding convertible preferred stock (par 
$20) are expected to be called for redemption at an 
early date. Underwriter — Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


® General Teleptone Corp. 

April 17 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell, first to common stockholders, up to $55,000,000 of 
convertible debentures. Price—At face amount. Under- 
writers—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., both of New York: and Mit- 
chum, Jones & Templeton of Los Angeles, Calif. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Dec. 4, M. G. O’Neil, Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. said the management was working on a plan to 
revamp the capital structure and that the company 
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would like to come up with one issue of preferred stock. 
He added that close to $18,000,000 will be put into cap- 
ital investments during the fiscal year to end Nov. 30, 
1957. 


Georgia Power Co. (6/6) 
Jan. 21 it was announced the company is planning is- 
suance and sale of $15,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Haisey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities 
Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 6. 


Government Employees corp. (6/3) 
March 12 it was announced compary plans to offer to 
common stockholders about June 3 the right to subscribe 
fog, approximately $500,000 of convertible capital deben- 
tures due 1967. Underwriters—Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 
March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
seil $16,00U,000 first mortgage bonds late in June. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securiues & Co. (jointiy); Kunn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Ine. (jointly); Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Lee Higginson Corp. 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 

March 4 it was reported company plans to raise ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 through the sale of addiiional 
common stock. Preoceeds—To repay bunk loans and ior 
new construction. Underwriter—io be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beare and Lehman Brothers (jo nuy): 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.: Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. Offering—ELxpected in June. 


Guif States Utilities Co. 
April 8 it was reported company tentatively plans to 
issue and sell some preferred stock this year. Proceeds 
—To finance construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Bro- 
thers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. (jointly). 

Hanna Siteei Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
April 8 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
120,000 shares of class A common stock. Price—$5 per 
share. Underwriters—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Odess, Mart:n & Herzberg, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Offering—Expected in May. 

Hilo Electric Ligat Co., Ltd. (Hawaii) 
March 9 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $2,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series F, at an 
interest rate not to exceed 6%. Previous bond financ- 
ing was done privately. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

Feb. 13 it was reported company may offer late this 
Fall approximately $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds, but 
exact amount, timing, etc. has not yet been determined. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Lazard Freres & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp. 

March 6 it was reported that company plans to offer 
publicly $22,405,556 of 512% interim notes (convertible 
into preferred stock) and $18,241,944 of common stock 
in units. Part of common stock will be offered to pres- 
ent stockholders at $10 per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco and New York. 


Illinois Central RR. (4°25) 
Bids will be received by this company up to noon (CST) 
cn April 25 for the purchase from it of $9,609,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates due semi-annually from Nov. 1, 
1957 to May 1, 1972. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


lilinois Power Co. 
March 29 stockholders approved an increase in the au- 
thorized serial preferred stock (par $50) from 1,000,090 
shares to 1,600,000 shares. Underwriters— Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and The First Boston Corp., 
both of New Yerk. 

Indiana Farbor Beit RR. (6/5) 
Bids are tentatively expected to be received by this 
company on June 5 for the purchase from it of $8,125,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1982. ProceedsS—To refund 
bonds due July 1, 1957. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probab'e bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Nov. 21, H. T. Prichard, President, announced that pres- 
ent plans contemplate an issue of $6,000,000 of preferred 
stock some time in 1957 if market conditions make it 
feasible, and an issue of $8,000,000 in bonds in 1958. Tem- 
porary bank loans are available and probably will be 
utilized, during at least part of 1957. Additional secu- 
rities will need to be sold in 1959 and 1960, amounting 
to approximately $14,000,000. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new co..struction. Underwriter--May be 
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Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First 
buston Corp., who underwrote last equity financing 


international Business Machines Corp. (5/21) 
Feb. 26 it was announced company plans to otfer its 
stockholders of record May 21, 1957, approximately 
$200,000,000 of additional capital stock, following pro- 
pused split up of the present outstanding shares on a 
2-for-l basis. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 

international Utilities Corp. 

March 1d 1t was announced svockholders were to vote 
April 17 on approving an increase in the authorized 
common stock trom 2,5V0,000 to 4,000,000 shares (par $5). 
Underwriter — Butcher & Sherrerd, Pniladelphia, Pa., 
handled last eauitv financing. 

lowa Gas & Electric Co. 

April 1 it was reported company now expects to issue 
and sell in the second quarter of 1957 $11.000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and 
for new construction. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, S:u- 
art & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; 
Eastman Dilion, Union Securities & Co., and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Dean Witter & Co.: Lehman 
Brothers; Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., lnc. 
*% lowa Power & Light Co. 

April 10 stockholders approved a new issue of 50,000 
shares of cumulative preierred stock (par $100). Pro- 
ceeds — To finance expansion. Underwriter — Smith, 
barney & Co., New York. 

lowa Southern Utilities Co. 

April 2 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds later this year. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
lne.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers, and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly) Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
lbe First Boston Corp.; Dean Witter & Co. 

Jefferson Lake Suiphur Co. 

Dec. 27, Eugene H. Walte, Jr., announced company plans 
in the near future to sell an issue of convertible deben- 
tures. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 12, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987 (later 
changed to $15,000,000). Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). Bids — Expected in 
June or July, 1957. 


Kaiser Industries Corp. 

Nov. 28, E. E. Trefethen, Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
stated that it is anticipated that a portion of the funds 
necessary to meet the $25,000,000 installment due April 
1, 1957 on its 434% term loan may have to be provided 
by the creation of debt by, or the sale of equity securi- 
ties, of this corporation or Henry J. Kaiser Co., or 
through the public or private sale of a portion of the 
secuFities of the companies owned by the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., or of certain other assets. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Kaiser Industries Corp. 
March 13 it was reported registration is expected in near 
future of 750,000 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters — The First Boston 
Corp., New York; Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco 
Calif.; and Car] M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 


Kentucky Jockey Corp. 
April 15 it was reported corporation plans to issue and 
sell within the next six months $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 
of new securities (probably debentures and common 
stock to be offered in units). This offer is expected to 
be underwritten. 


® Long Island Lighting Co. 

April 16 it was announced company plans to sell later 
this year $40,v00,0U00 of rist mortgage bonds, series J. 
Proceeds—To refund $12,000,000 of series C bonds due 
Jan. 1, 1958 and for construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


Louisville & Nashville RR. 
Bids are expected to be received by the company some 
time in the Fall for the purchase from it of $14,400,000 
equipment trust certificates. Pvobable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Metropolitan Edison Co. (610) 

Jan. 29 it was reported that company is now considering 
the sale of $19,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Underwriter — To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(ECT) on June 10. 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds before Summer. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter-—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
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and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly). 


Missouri Pacific RR. (5/8) 
Bias are expected to be received by the company on 
May 8 for the purchase from it of $4,200,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

March 14 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds or convertible 
debentures before June 30, 1957. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (jointly); Blair & Co., Incorporated. 


New England Electric System 

Jan. 3, 1956, it was announced company plans to merge 
its subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co,, Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company. 
This would be followed by a $20,000,000 first mortgage 
bond issue by the resultant company, to be known as 
Marrimack-Essex Electric Co. Underwriter—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Company; 
Saiomon Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pie.ce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in first half of 1957. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter-— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


New York Telephone Co. (5/21) 
March 18 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $70,000,000 of refunding mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
—To retire short-term borrowings. Underwriter—To be 
dctermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids 
—Scheduled to be received on May 21. 


Northern Ontario Natural Gas Co., Ltd. 

March 1 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
some notes and common stock in units. Proceeds—About 
$10,500,000, together with private financing; to be used 
for new construction. Underwriters — Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co., both of New York, 
to head group in United States. Offering—Expected in 
May, 1957. 


Northern Pacific Ry. (5/16) 
Bids are tentatively expected to be received by this 
company on May 16 for the purchase from it of between 
$6,000,000 and $8,000,000 equipment trust certificates. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell in the Fall of 1957 $15,000,000 first mortgage honds. 
Proceeds —For construction program. Underwriter-—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (joint- 
ly); The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Ine, 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 

Northern States Fower Co. (Wis.) (6/4) 
March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 19387. Pro- 
ceeds—for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
aetermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on June 4. 


% Pacific Power & Light Co. 

April 17, Paul B. McKee, President, announced that 
company expects to raise about $30,000,000 between 
now and the end of the year. Stockholders on April 16 
approved an increase in the authorized serial preferred 
stock by 250,000 shares and the common stock by 1,200,- 
000 shares, The type of financing has not been deter- 
mined, but it is anticipated that about one-third of the 
funds required will be raised around mid-year and the 
balance in September or October. Underwriter—(1) For 
bonds, to be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
eble bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Bros.: 
Bear, Stearns & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly): Blyth & Co., Inc. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. (2) For stock, prob- 
ably to stockholders, no underwriting expected. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Jan. 14, James S. Cantlen, Vice-President, announced 
that company plans to spend $159,000,000 in 1957 and 
$157,000,000 in 1958 for expansion and improvement to 
be financed in part, by debt borrowings and stock issues, 
About 90% of Pacific’s stock is owned by American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—For any bonds, to 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 
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Peninsular Telephone Co. 

March 28 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
common stockholders 189,844 additional shares of com- 
mon stock on a 1-for-6 basis. Proceeds—Together with 
funds from proposed bond sale (probably privately), to 
finance new construction. Underwriters — Morgan Stan- 
Jey & Co., and Coggeshall & Hicks, both of New York 
City. 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
£ept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
cell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Pennsylvania RR. 

Bids are tentatively expected to be received by the com- 
pany some time in May for the purchase from it of $4,- 
740,000 equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Feb. 14 it was also announced company plans to issue 
and sell in the second half of 1957 additional first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
eble bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly). 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Feb. 14 it was announced company plans to offer about 
€00,000 shares of common stock to its stockholders about 
the middle of the year on a basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares held. Proceeds — For construction pro- 
gram. Dealer-Managers — Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, N. Y. Offer- 
ing—Expected in June. 

Portland Gas & Coke Co. (6/10) 

March 26 it was reported company plans offering to com- 
mon stockholders of 225,976 shares of additional com- 
mon stock (par $9.50) about June 10 on a 1-for-5 basis; 
rights to expire about July 1. Underwriting—To be ona 
negotiated basis. 

Principal Retail Plazas of Canada, Ltd. (Canada) 
Feb. 28 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of an issue of $15,000,000 of subordinated deben- 
tures due 1982 and 1,500,000 shares common stock to 
be sold in units of $50 of debentures and five shares of 
ttock. Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. 
Business — Operates shopping centers. Underwriter — 


Fastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York, for 


about two-thirds of issue. 
in Canada. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 
Feb. 11 it was announced that it is expected that a new 
series of first mortgage bonds (about $30,000,000 initially 
echeduled for 1956) will be issued and sold by the com- 
pany, during 1957. Proceeds — To repay bank loans 
(amounting to $25,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1956) and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros, & Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). 

Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
April 8 it was announced that the company is contem- 
‘plating the issuance of additional common stock early 
in May. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 
* Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (6/18) 
April 15 it was announced company plans to issue and 
£eil 250,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock. Pro- 
ceeds — About $25,000,000 for expansion program. Un- 
cerwriters—May be Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & 
Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. (6/25) 
April 12, Frank McLaughlin, President, announced that 
company plans to sell an issue of $20,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To retire bank loans. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First 
Boston Corp. Bids—To be received on June 25. 

Radiation, Inc. 
April 17, Homer R. Denius, President, announced that 
about 183,333 shares of class A stock is soon expected to 
.be offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
cf one share of class A stock for each three shares of 
(lass A and common stock held. A total of 550,000 class 
A and common shares is currently outstanding. The sub- 
scription rights of the principal stockholders, constitut- 
ing approximately two-thirds of the total, would be pur- 
chased and exercised by the underwriters, and the new 
stock created thereby offered to the public. Proceeds— 
For working capital and other corporate purposes. Un- 
derwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York; and Johnson 
Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


r Reading & Bates Offshore Drilling Co. 

‘April 18 it was announced company plans to do about 
$2,000,000 additional financing, which will include an 
issue of debentures not to exceed $1,700.00 and 500.- 
600 shares of common stock. Proceeds—To acquire a 
third offshore unit. Office — Tulsa, Okla. Underwriters 
—Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc.: The Milwaukee 
Co.; The Ohio Company; amd Stroud & Co., Inc. 

_, Reading Co. (5/23) 

Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
May 23 for the purchase from it of $2,550,000 equipment 
trust certificates, due semi-annually, from July 1, 1957, 


Balance to be underwritten 
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to Jan. 1, 1972, inclusive. Probable bidders: 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Seaboard Air Line RR. (5/7) 

Bids wiil be received by the company on May 7 for the 
purchase from it of $4,650,000 equipment trust certfi- 
cates. Probable bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 14 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Bids—Not ex- 
pected to be received until next Fall. 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/18) 
Feb. 25 directors authorized the issue and sale of $70,- 
000,000 of 29-year debentures due June 1, 1986. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable hidders: Halsey. 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received on June 18. Registration—Planned for 
latter part of May. 

Southern California Edison Co. 

March 20, Harold Quinton, President, announced that 
for the balance of this year the company’s present in- 
tention is to issue additional bonds and probably a pre- 
ferred stock. He added that the company will require 
more than $180,000,000 of new money in 1957 and 1958, 
in addition to the $37,500,000 bond issue of February, 
1957. (A total of $70,000,000 may be raised in 1957.) 
Underwriters—(1) For any bonds, to be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders may include: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. (2) For any preferred stock: May be The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). 

Southern California Gas Co. (6/26) 

Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined bv comnetitive hidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expecved 
to be received on June 26. 

Tampa Electric Co. 

March 18 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell about $18,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Bids—Expected to 
be received some time in July. 

Tampa Electric Co. 

March 18 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell about 217,000 additional shares of common stock in 
1957 (probably first to common stockholders). Dealer- 
Manager—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 


% Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (5 27-29) 
April 12 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $50,000,000 of first mortgage pipeline bonds due 
1977. Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters 
—Stone & Webster Securities Corp., White, Weld & 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly). 

Texas Electric Service Co. 
Jan. 2 it was announced company expects to sell new 
securities during 1957 to obtain capital for its continuing 
plant expansion. Underwriter — For any bonds, to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bro- 
thers (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 

Thorp Finance Corp. 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
locally 10,000 additional shares of 5% preferred stock 
and to sell generally some additional common stock 
during 1957. Price—Of preferred, $102 per share. Pro- 
ceeds-—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—Emch & Co. and The Marshall Co., 
both of Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

April 16 company announced that it plans to raise ad- 
ditional funds for capital improvements and expansion. 
Stockholders on May 28 will vote on increasing the 
authorized common stock from 2,500,000 to 6,000,000 
— one new share to be issued for each outstanding 
share. 


Halsey, 


TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 
March 20 it was reported corporation is considering 
public financing of about $4,000,000 convertible deben- 
tures through Ira Haupt & Co., New York. Financial 
Adviser—Salomon Bros, & Hutzler, New York. 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
April 2 it was announced stockholders on April 25 will 
vote on approving an offering to stockholders of ap- 
proximately $37,000,000 subordinated notes or deben- 
tures convertible into common stock. The new securities 
will probably be offered at the rate of $100 of notes or 
debentures for each nine shares of stock held. Hughes 
Tool Co., owner of 74.2% of the TWA outstanding com- 
men stock will purchase any securities not subscribed 
for by minority stockholders, Proceeds—To pay in part 
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the conditional sales contract covering 33 Lockheed air- 
craft. Underwriter—None. 

Utah Fower & Light Co. (10/1) 
March 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids — Tentatively 
scheduled to be received on Oct. 1. 

Utah Power & Light Co. (10/1) 
March 12 it was also announced company plans to offer 
to the public 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Tenta- 
tively scheduled to be received on Oct. 1. 
*% Vaiiey Gas Co. 
April lo» it was announced company, a subsidiary of 
3lackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., plans to issue, 
within one year, $4,000,000 of bonds, $1,100,000 of notes 
and $900,000 of preferred stock to its parent in ex- 
change for $6,000,000 of notes to be issued in exchange 
for certain assets of Blackstone. The latter, in turn, 
proposes to dispose by negotiated sale the first three 
new securities mentioned in this paragraph. 
April 15 it was also announced Blackstone plans to offer 
to its common stockholders (other than Eastern Utilities 
Associates its parent) and to common stockholders of 
the latter the $2,500,000 of common stock of Valley 
Gas Co., it is to receive as part payment of certain 
Blackstone properties. Dealer-Manager—May be Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., New York. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/4) 
Feb. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $8). Proceeds— 
About $22,000,000 for new construction. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ucrs. Dlune mw wevsler Sccuriues Corp., Merriui Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tfentatively expecied to 
be received on June 4. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
March 8 it was announced company, in addition to pro- 
posal to raise late this Spring $22,000,000 through the 
sale of additional common stock, plans also to sell in 
the Fall $20,000,000 of debt securities. Probable bidders 
for bonds may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and American Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler: Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co. 

Wabash RR. (5 28) 
Bids are teniatively scheduled to be received by the 
company up to noon (EDT) on May 28 for the purchase 
from it of $6,615,000 equipment trusi certificates. Froo- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. 
& Huizler. 

Wasnington Gas Light Co. (5/16) 
Dec. 12, Everett J. Boothby, President, announced that 
the company expects to raise about $8,000,000 through 
the sale of first mortgage bonds in the Spring of 1957. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blair & Co. Incorporated and Baxter & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon. Union 
Securities & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received on May 16. 

Washington Water Power Co. 
April 1, K. M. Robinson, President, stated that the com- 
pany will probably market an issue of first mortgage 
bonds by June 30 (sale of up to $30,000,000 bonds is 
planned). Proceeds—To carry out 1957 expansion pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & 
Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly): W. C. Langley & 
Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). 

West Penn Power Co. (7 30) 
Dec. 27 it was announced company plans to issue some 
additional senior securities, probably about $20,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds — To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter — To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secy- 
rities & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled for July 30. 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. (7/9) 
April 3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$30,000,000 of 35-year debentures due 1992. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co.: Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Expected to be received at 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., on July 9. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
April 11, Gilbert W. Chapman, President, stated that the 
company plans some long-term financing. Underwriter 

Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 
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ceeds of the sale received by the 
management group, a Substantial 
portion will be applied by them 
toward the payment of indebted- 
ness incurred in connection with 
the acquisition of beneficial in- 
terests in the company’s stock. 
The debentures are _ initially 


the company up to and including 
May 1, 1961 at $21. They are re- 
deemable at prices ranging from 
107% if redeemed prior to May 1, 


1961 and thereafter at prices de- 
creasing to the principal amount. 
They are also redeemable through 


Your Customers 


The more you know about your 
customer's personal likes and dis- 
likes the better job you will de 
for him. Here are a few remind- 
ers Of some of the differing ob- 
jectives. viewpoints, and_idio- 
synerasies you will run into in 
dealing with investors and spec- 
ulators: 

Objectives 

Short-Term Capital Gains: These 
people should not be sold slow 
moving securities that take a long 
time to develop earning power 
and increases in market value. If 
a customer is a trader give him 
what he wants if you can do so. 
Some traders will accept a long- 
term profit objective running into 
the years, but be certain you em- 


prasize that the situation is 
“long-term” and he accepris the 
idea. 


More Income Now: Obvious!y 
these people should be sold in- 
come producing investments. 
Many of them want both income 
and capital gains. This is diffi- 
cult to produce. Have an under- 
standing —lay the cards on the 
table. If investors desire gener- 
ous income then they must accept 
less opportunity for appreciation. 
Don’t neglect to state the truth 
and the facts. If your customer 
owns income stocks and several 
years from now he complains he 
hasn’t made any money, then he 
is going to feel unhappy unless he 


kncows the “Facts” and accepts 
them. 
More Income Later: Capital 


gains can be obtained through 
sound selection of common stocks 
and discount bonds, preferreds, 
convertibles, etc. But your cus- 
tomer must understand the risk, 
the patience required, and be 
willing to accept both. 

Some people will combine ob- 
jectives. Then spread out their 
investments and designate them 
accordingly. If you sell a man 
who is a trader a long-term spec- 
ulation, you are in trouble. If you 
sell someone who needs “income 
now” a low income producing in- 
vestment you are going to also 
hear from him. Mave an under- 
standing with your customers. 


Viewpoints 

There are people who only wish 
to buy bonds. Some only want 
listed securities. Others like un- 
listed special situations. Some 
people don’t care where the mar- 
ket is located when it comes to 
selecting an investment. 

Some people need marketability 





— others collateral value others 
stability of dollar value. Some 
people think inflation is the 


larger danger to their saved cap- 
ital. others deflation. 

These factors loom large in cor- 
rectly servicing an account. If 
you obtain the answers to the 
foregoing viewpoints (providing 
their’s is a decided bias) then 
make a note of it, as well as the 
objectives of the client on the 
back of your customer’s record 
card which you are keeping in 
your files. Don’t try to shove 
something down the throat of an 
unwilling account because, if you 
do, you will defeat the main pur- 
pose of your relationship — to 
make money and create income 
for the customer and commissions 
for yourself. 


Idiosyncrasies 

Some people don’t wish to be 
telephoned at certain hours — 
others don’t want their spouse to 
know of their affairs — others 
would rather call to see you than 
have you visit them—some don’t 
want mail sent to their business 
or home. Others want to be called 


frequently and kept posted on 
markets and developments con- 
cerning their investments. Others 
would like a review at stated 
periods. Some want all literature 
sent to them and like to make up 
their own minas. Others want 10 
be sold and told why they should 
make a certain investment. 

Write such idiosyncrasies down 
so you will have a record on tne 
back of your customer cards. This 
takes a little time but these facts 
will help you to serve your clien- 
tele better and do a better job 
with less wear and tear on your 
voice and available energy. 

These little tnings are big things 
to the customer. Customer analy- 
Sis such as this is the reason some 
salesmen are able to hold clients 
for many years and constantly 
increase good-will and radiation. 

* % % 

P.S.— Memo: A new investor 
that has never bought common 
stocks before can receive the first 
$50 in dividends entirely tax free. 
This applies also to Mutual Funds. 
People with savings plans paying 
3 to 342% must pay a minimum 
of 20% tax on this return. If they 
invest $1,000 in a good _ stock 
that pays 5% it is entirely free of 
tax to them. (Might help to open 
an account with a first time stock 
or Mutual Fund prospect if used 
at the close of a _ presentation 
where the prospect may be hesi- 
tating to make the decision to 
take the first step.) 


United Artists Corp. 
Securities Offered 


A nationwide group of 99 under- 
writers, headed by F. Eberstadt & 
Co., is offering to the public today 
(April 25) $17,000,000 of deben- 
tures and common stock of United 
Artists Corp., last of the privately 
owned major motion picture com- 
panies. This public offering, the 
first for the company in its long 
history, consists of $10,000,000 of 
6% convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due May 1, 1969, priced 
at 100%, and 350,000 shares of 
common stock priced at $20 per 
share. 

Of the common shares, 250,000 
are being sold for the company’s 
account and the remaining 100,000 
shares for the account of the man- 
agement group, headed by Robert 
S. Benjamin, Chairman of the 
Board, and Arthur B. Krim, Pres- 
ident. The present eight-man man- 
agement team will continue to 


own majority control of United 
Artists’ stock after the current 
sale. 


United Artists was organized in 
1919 principally by Mary Pick- 
ford, Charles Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks and D. W. Griffith to 
create a worldwide sales organi- 
zation for the marketing of films 
produced by them. Before Messrs. 
Krim and Benjamin assumed con- 
trol of United Artists in 1951, the 
company had sustained substantial 
losses in 1948, 1949 and _ 1950. 
Since then, gross income has in- 
creased from $20,136,829 for 1951 
to $64,771,784 for 1956 with net 
earnings for the same period ris- 
ing from $313,398 to $3,106,497. 
Earnings for 1956 equalled $3.84 
per share on outstanding common 
stock. 

The proceeds received by the 
company from this public sale 
will be applied to the payment of 
a part of the cempany’s debt ob- 
ligations. The remainder will 
provide additional working cap- 
ital primarily for production fi- 
nancing to independent producers 
for pictures scheduled for United 
Artists’ distribution. Of the pro- 





convertible into common stock of the sinking fund. 





Kirtley to Head Chicago Municipal Bond Club 


CHICAGO, Ijl.—The Annual Meeting of the Municipal Bond 
Club of Chicago will be held at the Saddle & Cycle Club, 900 W. 
Foster Avenue on Friday, April 26, 1957, at which time the Officers 









Robt. E. Simond, Jr. 





Arthur Kirtley Clayton F. Brown 


and Directors for the ensuing year will ke elected and other busi- 
ness acted upon. 
The Committee-on-Nominations has proposed the following 
slate for the fiscal year 1957-1958: 
President—Arthur E. Kirtley, The First Boston Corporation. 
Secretary—Robert E. Simond, Jr., Halsey, Siuart & Co., Inc. 
Treasurer—Clayton F. Brown, The Northern Trust Company. 
Directors—George L. Barrowclough, First of Michigan Cor- 
poration: Walter J. Fitzgerald, Jr., Blunt Ellis & Simmons: Gene 
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and the remainder, added to 
working capital. 

There are 348,999 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred, which pays 
$1 and there are 4,145,809 common 
shares. 

As stated at the beginning of 
this article, the fundamentals over 
a period of time, appear to be 
shaping up for a much larger and 
more successful business. Tele- 
vision broadcasting is in its in- 
fancy. With color’ Television 
gradually attaining perfection, 
and the production of Television 
sets being accomplished in a more 
compact and cheaper manner, the 
outlook calls for the United States 
expanding population to reach a 
level where practically no home 
will be without television. Of 
course the greater the audience 
appeal, the higher the advertising 
revenue and the greater the prof~+ 
its. 







































Continued from page 5 


Observations ... 


that I do not personally know of 
any instances where abuse has oc- 
curred. 

I realize, of course, that fre- 
quently a stockholder faced with 
the decision of availing himself 
of rights may be harmed because 
of his inability to take up his 
share of the new securities. On 


A. Frantz, Frantz, Hutchinson & Co.; Frederick F. Johnson, Barcus, 


Kindred & Co.; Thomas L. Kevin 
Members of the Nominating 


rich, Julien Collins & Co., Chairman; Allan Blair, Allan Blair & 
Co.; William H. Chamberlin, Halsey, Stuart & Co.; L. M. Rieckhoff, 
Northern Trust Company and Floyd W. Sanders, White, Weld & Co. 


the other hand, it seems to me the 
choice in financing must lie be- 
tween offering rights to stock 
holders or giving the Directors, 
after usually perfunctory author~ 
ization, the right to issue new 
stock which could be offered to 


, Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Committee were: Milton S. Em- 





Continued from page 2 


The Security I Like Best 


market with a population of above 
500,000 people. 

Theatres alone throw off an an- 
nual depreciation of $6,500,000. 
The Theatres are making money, 
although not as much as in the 
days before Television, and are 
currently expected to be operat- 
ing on a basis comparing very 
favorably with last year. In 1954, 
Television was still in the red, but 
in 1955-1956, this business turned 
substantially into the black. By 
the last quarter of this year, I 
would estimate that company 
earnings might be running at an 
annual rate of $3.50 to $4 a share. 

Because the program structure 
was not broadened sufficiently 
and sales basically set in the pre- 
ceding Spring and Summer period 
of 1956 (when advertisers commit 
their budgets)—the fourth quarter 
1956 earnings were lower. Fur- 
thermore, the first quarter of 1957 
earnings probably will show some 
reduction from the same quarter 
of 1956, when they earned 60c a 
share. In the June - September 
1956 quarters, earnings were 37c 
and 34c respectively. I do not look 
for any substantial increases for 
these similar periods in 1957. 

Since most of the programming 
is done in advance on a contract 
basis new sponsors and talent 
now are being contracted for the 
1957 Fall season. Furthermore, 
since the broadcasting season runs 
from Fall to Fall, one can begin 
to evaluate the true earning power 
of the company, not only for the 
last quarter of 1957, but for the 
most of 1958. Management expect 
bookings to continue in an up- 
ward trend. 

ABC sponsors represent a blue 
ribbon panel—a top cross-section 
of American industry. Some of 
the most important companies are 
American Telephone, Chrysler 
(Dodge and Plymouth Divisions), 
Chesebrough Manufacturing, Gen- 
eral Motors (Chevrolet and Buick), 
Eastman Kodak, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, General Electric, General 
Foods, General Mills, Liggett & 








the general public. In the case of 
rights, the stockholder has tha 
right to take up his new stock 
if he is able and willing to do so, 
or to sell his rights if they have 
value. On the other hand, whea 
stock is sold to the public, the 
stockholder has no way of main- 
taining his proportionate interest 
in the company save by buying 
additional shares in the open 
market—sometimes at a consid~ 
erable premium. 

I am sure there are cases where 
preemptive rights involve diffi- 
culties for the stockholder. On the 
whole, however, I believe they 
protect the interests of goatee cag 
will not be less than 30¢, and in holder. In saying what I have, 
all probability either more, or the want you to know that I fully 
establishing of the quarterly divi- ‘ealize that there may be instances, 
dend on a higher annual basis. PO°SSibly many in number, in 

’ which the company and stock~ 
One of the mysteries surround- holders profit by waiving pre- 
ing the weakness in the shares of emptive rights. On balance, how- 
this company about two months 


ever, I believe that the interests 
ago, apparently has been cleared o¢ the stockholder is best con- 
up. It was announced at that time 


: served by recognition of the right 
that a large issue of stock had o¢ stockholders to purchase any 
been placed in registration, COV- sZqditional shares that may be is- 
ering stock to be optioned to top 


sued. 
executives as well as 346,200 } 
shares belonging to the Edward J. , Sometime I would be very glad 
Noble Foundation. This announce- indeed to pursue this discussion 
ment immediately aggravated further in a personal talk with 
what might later turn out to have Y°U- 
been misguided liquidation. Ob- 
viously, there were fears and ex- 
pectations that this large block of 
stock would be thrown on the 
market. 

I tried to investigate this point 
to its conclusion. So far as I can 
determine, the registration of the 
Noble Foundation stock simply “call me Sunk’) Armstrong, ap- 
was a matter of expediency, which pointed Assistant Secretary of the 
by attaching itself to the registra- Navy. 
tion of a smaller amount of 30,000 Former SEC Chairman Edmond 
shares for company executives, Hanrahan appointed a member of 


would save both time and ex- the New York State Racing Com- 
pense. Also, so far as we have mission. 


been able to determine, there is , 
no present intention of the Noble Joins A. L. Albee Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Foundation selling its shares at 
BOSTON, Mass. — Herbert T. 


these levels, or at this time. 
The company’s finances have Wadsworth is now with A. L. 
Inc., 4 Liberty 


> > the dequately taken . 
—— gr paige ace hre 064 Albee & Co,, 
Late last year, the company ar- 
ranged financing in the amount of 
$60 million insurance loan, which 
is being taken down over a period 
of time up to October 1958. Of the 
proceeds, more than $37 million is 
being used to pay off existing debt 


Myers, 
others. 

The current dividend pattern is 
one of 25c quarterly, and an extra 
at the end of the year, if same is 
warranted. In 1955, the extra was 
20s, and in 1956, the extra was 30c. 
It is my well considered opinion 
that if things go along as indi- 
cated, the extra for 1957 certainly 


Swift & Co. and many 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
New York, April 20. 
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News Items of the Week 

(Submitted to our readers with- 
out prejudice or other comment.) 

SEC Chairman J. Sinclair (now 


Square. 


Nelson S. Burbank Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Mrs. Theora 
B. Fischer has joined the staff of 
Nelson S. Burbank Company, 80 
Federal] Street. 
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1984 


Wit h John G. Kinnara 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Benja- 
i W. Coult has 
John G. 


South 


become con- 
Kinnard & 
Seventh St 


fed with 
pany, 133 


Form Incentive Co. 
incentive Company of America 
formed with offices at 
57th Street, New York 


engage in a_ securities 


s been 


ity, to 


siness. 


A MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT 


WRITE FOR 

FREE INFORMATION 

FOLDER AND PROSPECTUS 10 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Established 1930 
120 Brocdway, New York 5, N. Y. 








INVESTING Incorporated 
n Investors 


FUTURE 
INCOME? Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 











fav ESTING 
for 
" CURRENT 


INCOME? 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund whose first 
objective js fo return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
ined Without 
f Principal. 


A prospectus on each 


fund is available from 


your investment dealer, 


Tir PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley Street 
Mass. 


Boston, 
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CALVIN BULLOCK 


Established 1894 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Atomic Power Imperilled By Costs 

‘attack”” embracing more extensive research 
a reappraisal of the reactor development pro- 
gram and a formulation of government policies for domestic and 
international development of atomic energy must be undertaken 
in order to reap the rich harvest of peacetime atomic energy, 
according to the current edition of the “Atomic Activities Bulle- 
tin,’ published by National Securities & Research Corp. The 
corporation sponsors and manages the National Securities series 
of mutual funds. 

“The 

economics, 


A three-pronged ‘ 
and development, 


cold, sobering fact that solutions to the problems of 
technology, and definitive government policies must 
first be found before the promise of atomic energy’s tremendous 
potential can be realized, is now accepted by industry and govern- 
experts,’ Robert Colton, Manager of the Atomics & 
Electronics Division of the corporation, stated. He added that 
these experts agree it thus may be many years before an “economic 
incentive” to build nuclear power plants in the U. S. 
estimates of high nuclear cnergy 
costs are recent rising construction costs of plants now underway 
which add up to overall per kilowatt hour 
generated 


ment 


is attained. 


Superimposed on original 
well 


gas, 


costs averaging 
twice those of burning coal, 


Colton said. 

“The startling example,” he pointed out, cost 
increases of the Shippingport pressurized water reactor plant from 
$37.5 million to $55 million, resulting in power costs which may be 
high as 75 mills per kilowatt hour, or 
conventional power costs.” 


over 
Mr. 


power by oil or 


most “is the 


as well over ten times 
Even the Consolidated Edison Company’s 
N. Y., whose output will be increased about 17 


30% more 


s plant at Indian Point 
%, will cost nearly 
than originally estimated—resulting in power costs of 
those of conventional fuels, Mr. Colton declared. 
To bring to fruition atomic energy’s high hopes, it is especially 
important, as part of the first phase of the three-pronged attack— 
research and development—to develop new 
construction and better 
“Better 
cores capable of 


about twice 


materials of reactor 


fucl systems, he said. 
he explained, ‘‘would make possible reactor 
operation at much higher 
power plant economics demand,” 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 


materials,” 
temperatures, which 
already added and prob- 
will continue to add mere reactor types to the original pro- 
because even with highcr temperature cores, most of the 
tvpes planned or under construction are still economically 
Mr. Colton said. However, he added, 
will place emphasis on 
moderated and cooled reactors, 
higher 
turbine cycles for 
“Foreign 


ebly 
gram 
reactor 
unsound, 
the AEC 
water 
well 
open 


it is probable that 


more natural 


uranium-heavy 
converters and breeders, as 
as gas cooled, temperature cores in both 
more economic 
which are quite different 
requirements, must also be considered,” he said, 
even though enriched fuel would be available 
1oreign countries would prefer 
utilizing their own natural 
on the U. 8. 

The “formidable” problem in the last phase of the program 
—formulation of Federal policies—is already being tackled by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Mr. Colton noted. 

“The Committee is primarily interested in making certain that 
legislation is passed so that progress in atomic energy continues as 
rapidly as possible and that our world leadership in this vital field 
is maintained.” 

Mr. Colton cited England’s recent nuclear power plant expan- 
tion program and Euratom’s plans for nuclear generating capacity 
as ample evidence of nuclear business opportunities abroad. He 
said that “not only are the economics more in favor of nuclear 
energy abroad because of high conventional fuel costs, but the 
recent Suez Canal crisis points up the danger of dependence on 
imported conventional fuels.” 


closed and 
power. 

needs from domestic 
pointing out that 
from the U. S., 
atomic industry 
avoiding dependence 


to develop an 
uranium, thus 





Affiliated 
Fund 


A Common Stock Investment Fund 


Investment objectives of this Fund 
J are possible long-term capital and 
income growth for its shareholders. 





Prospectus upon request 


Lorb, ABBETT & Co. 


New York _ Chicago _ Atlanta _ Los Angeles 
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Food For Growing Population 
May Be Long-Term Problem 


Agriculture in the years ahead 
may be faced with tne problem of 
providing adequate food for the 
growing population of the United 
States in contrast with the cur- 
rent problem of surplus output, 
according to the April issue of 
“Perspective,” publication of Cal- 
vin Bullock, Ltd., managers of 
mutual funds with assets in ex- 
cess of $400,000.000. 

“Over the long term,” the pub- 
lication states, “‘the very factors 
which have caused the existing 
surplus production mav well 
prove blessings in disguise in 
making possible the feeding and 
clothing of a greatly increased 
population.” 

“Perspective” notes that a gain 
of 20° in population by 1975 
would require an increase of at 
least 20% in food supplies. To meet 
increased food demands, not only 
will some additional arable acre- 
ige have to be added, but agricul- 
ture must continue to depend very 
heavily on increasing productivity 
through further 


Periodic Plans 
Have Crossed 


- a 1 
Half Million Mark 

Investment companies continued 
to grow steadily during the first 
quarter of 1957, reaching new 
highs by almost every measure, 
the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies reported on 
April 24. 

The number of accumulation 
plans in force passed the half-mil- 
lion mark with investors opening 
54,946 new plans auring the quar- 
ter, the Association announced. 
For the previous quarter 47.556 
were opened. Accumulation plans 
are used by investors for tae con- 
tinuing purchase of open-end in- 
vestment company (mutual fund) 
shares on a monthly or quarterly 
basis. 

Totai net assets of the 162 in- 
vestment company members ol 
the Association rose in the three- 
month period bv $129,694.000 to 
$10 440.620.000, the highest ever, 
the Association notec. 

The number of investing com- 
panv shareholder accounts also 
rose to a new hizh of 2,970,426, a 
gain of almost 200,000 in three 
months. 

In the same time, payment of 
investment income dividends to 
shareholders of both open-end and 
closed-end company shares totaled 
$72,085,000 for the quarter, com- 
pared with $71.473,000 for the 
first quarter of 1956. 

In addition, distributions to 
shareholders from realized capital 
gains during the quarter amounted 
to $93.690.000 compared with $61,- 
207,000 for the same quarter of 
last year. 

Total net assets of the 136 open- 
end (mutual fund) member com- 
panes of N. A. I. C. rose to $9,105,- 
048,000 at the end of March, up 
from $9,046.431,000 at year-end 
1956 when there were 135 
bers, 


menm- 


mechanization 


in the use of 
as chemical 
fungicides, 


and a continued rise 
such “hired hands” 
fertilizers, pesticides, 
defoliants, etc. 

On the negative side, the pub- 
lication notes that the long-term 
adequacy of existing cropland is 
being diminished as soil erosion 
and deterioration change the 
‘capability’ of land. Estimates 
indicate that some 35 million acres 
have been lost through erosion 
and deterioration and that this 
continues at the rate of half a 
million acres a year. 

In addition, some 50 to 100 mil- 
lion acres, not originally suitable, 
but formerly cultivated, have been 
abandoned. Further, between 1942 
and 1956, about 17 million acres 
of land suitable for cultivation 
have been converted into various 
other uses. Continuation of this 
rate of withdrawal over the next 
15 vears will mean about 100 
million acres suitable for cultiva- 
tion will have been permanently 
converted to non-agricultural 
uses, “Perspective” notes. 


Purchases of mutual fund shares 
by investors during the quarter 
totaled $367.393,000 with January 
showing the high figure of $149,- 
911,000, March $111,709.000 and 
February $105.773.000. This was 
the filth consecutive quarter that 
sales were over $300 million. The 
figure for the previous quarter 
was $542,606,000. 

Repurchases of shares (redemp- 
lions) by open-end companies 
amounted to $102,247.000 for the 
quarter. This compares with $90.,- 
661,000 for the previous three 
months and $116.972,000 for the 
first quarter of 1956. 

Purchase of portfolio securities 
for the quarter by open-end com- 
panies amounted to S5#8 362,000 
and sales were $353.257.009. as 
against purchases of $473.559,000 
and sales of $315,794,000 for the 
previous three months. 

Payment of investment income 
dividends to shareholders totaled 
$65.032.000 for the quarter and 
distributions from replized canital 
gains were $84,944,000. This com- 
peres with dividend payments olf 
$65,561 .000 and ecanital gains dis- 
tribution of $56.351,000 for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1956. 

Holdings of cash, U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds and short term corpo- 
rate obligations by the open-end 
companies at the end of the first 
quarter amounted to $521,146,000 
compared with $491,938,000 at 
year-end, 

Total net assets of the 26 closed- 
end member companies of the 
N. A. I. C. rose to $1,335,572.000 
at the end of the first auarter of 
1957 compared with $1,264,495,000 
at the end of the previous quarter. 

Holders of common stock of 
closed-end investment companies 
received dividends from invest- 
ment income totaling $6,255,000 
and payments from security prof- 
its amounting to $8,746,000 for the 
quarter. This compares with in- 
vestment income payments 
amounting to $5,012,000 and capi- 


tal gains distribution totaling $4,- 
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852,000 for the first quarter. of 
1956. 

The number of closed-end mem- 
ber companies of the National As- 
sociation of Investment Compa- 
nies has increased from 25 to 26 
since the end of 1956. 


Mass. Investors 
Trust Holders 


Up 22 Percent 


Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
the nation’s oldest open-end in- 
vestment company, reports for the 
three months ended March 31, 1957 
total net assets of $1,060,300,931 
representing 96,486,264 shares out- 
standing owned by 167,816 share- 
holders. 

The net asset value per share 
was $10.99 and including the capi- 
tal gain payment of 14 cents on 
Feb. 18 was equivalent to $11.13. 
The per share asset value a year 
ago was $11.87, adjusted for the 
three-for-one stock split in June, 
1956. 

The number of shareholders is 
at the highest peak in the Trust’s 
history for the end of any quar- 
terly period and represents gains 
of over 22% in the past 12 months 
and over 33% since the first 
quarter of 1955. 


Eaton-Howard 


Funds Report 


The 100th Quarterly Report of 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund, 
released to 26,400 shareholders 
shows assets of $174,280,678, equal 
to $21.66 a share for each of the 
8,045,949 shares outstanding. This 
compares with assets of $174,527,- 
840 equal to $21.77 a share on 
8,016,699 shares at Dec. 31, 1956. 

The report shows that on March 
31 common stocks totaled 68% of 
the fund; 11% was invested ir 
preferred stocks, 14% in corporate 
bonds, and 7% in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, short-term notes and 
cash. Largest common stock hold 
ings by industries were oil (18%), 
power and light (10‘~), insurance 
(5%), banking (4%) and natural 
gas (4%). 

The 102nd Quarterly Report of 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund, re- 
leased to 16,500 shareholders, 
shows assets ot $77,714,954, equal 
to $20.46 a share for each of the 
3,798,031 shares outstanding. This 
compares with assets of $74,725,- 
188 equal to $20.79 a share on 3,- 
594,464 shares on Dec. 31, 1956. 

The report shows that on March 
31, 88% of the fund was invested 
in 126 common stocks representing 
30 different industries; the bal- 
ance of the fund was in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, short-term notes 
and cash. Largest common stock 
holdings by industries were: oil 
(16%), insurance (9%), power 
and light (8%), natural gas (6%) 
and chemical (6%). 


Atomic Stock Split 


In the report for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1957, just re- 
leased, Atomic Development Mu- 
tual Fund, Inc. states the inten- 
tion of the management to pay a 
200% stock dividend early in Au- 
gust 1957. This will result in 
present stockholders owning three 
shares for each now held. Ac- 
cording to Merle Thorpe, Jr., 
Chairman, and Newton I. Steers, 
Jr., President, ‘the stock dividend 
will have the advantage of lower- 
ing the price per share, thereby 
tending to broaden the ownership 
of the fund’s stock.” Offering 
price of Atomic Fund shares on 
April 12, 1957 reached an all time 
high of $17.85. The fund’s quar- 
terly report also reveals that net 
realized capital gains totalled 77c 
per share on March 31, 1957. Ap- 
proximately this amount will be 
distributed together with the stock 
dividend in August. (Amount per 
share will be about 25c giving 
effect to the stock dividend of 
200%.) 
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Selected Reports 
Net Assets of 
About $63 Million 


Total net assets of Selected 
American Shares at Mar. 31, 1957, 
as reported by Edward P. Rubin, 
President, were $62,718,346, equal 
to $8.49 a share; in addition a 93- 
cent capital gain distribution was 
paid in January 1957. These fig- 
ures compare with $58,087,451 or 
$9.95 a share on March 31, 1956. 
A dividend from investment in- 
come of 7 cents was paid in the 
first quarter, the same amount per 
share paid in the first three quar- 
ters of 1956. Outstanding shares 
at March 31 of 7,384,980 compare 
with 5,839,360 a year ago. 


At March 31 common stocks rep- 
resented 82.1% of assets, corpor- 
ate bonds 1.1%, U.S. Governments 
and cash 16.8%. The com- 
pany had investments in 92 com- 
panies, the six largest holdings of 
common stocks, by industry, being 
oil 18.3%, steel 10.3%, electric 
utility 8.7%, railroad 6.2%, ma- 
chinery 5.7%, electrical and elec- 
tronics 5%. 

Changes (of over 1%) in indus- 
try holdings of common stocks in 
the first quarter were: Increases— 
oil 2.6%, electric utility 2%. De- 
creases: aviation, 5.8%, paper 
18%. 

Rubin says: “Broadly compre- 
hensive figures for the American 
economy in the first 1957 quarter 
were good. Industrial production 
held near the all-time high and 
above 1956’s first quarter. Em- 
ployment reached a new March 
high, unemployment was down 
from a year ago. Personal income 
was at a new high annual rate.... 
In the year and a half, since the 
President’s heart attack, the Dow- 


Jones Industrial Average has 
traded in a relatively narrow 
range 7% above and 7% below 


the Sept. 23, 1955 figure. ... the 
stock market gives gratifying evi- 
dence of overall stability in the 
face of ‘rolling readjustments’ in 
many individual stocks. 

“This management continues to 
be convinced that well-chosen 
common stocks represent excel- 
lent long term investments. Thus 
the main body of security hold- 
ings of this company continues to 
be diversified common - stocks 
which are believed to be attrac- 
tively priced in relation to cur- 
rent and prospective earnings and 
dividends.” 

During the first quarter the 
company added stocks of these 
companies to its portfolio: 5,000 
shares of Bethlehem Steel, 10,000 
Combustion Engineering, 4,000 
Dresser Industries, 10,000 National 
Dairy, 6,200 Remington Arms. In- 
creases in prior stock holdings in- 
cluded 1,000 Aluminium Ltd., 1,000 
Amerada, 1,850 American Nat- 
ural Gas, 3,700 Columbia Broad- 
casting, 4,200 Commercial Credit, 
13,000 Ford Motor, 3,000 General 


American Transportation, 9,900 
Gulf Oil, 12,900 International 
Telephone & Telegraph, 5,000 


Kroger, 7,000 Merck, 2,960 Nation- 
al Lead, 5,000 Northern Indiana 
Public Service, 9,000 Public Serv- 
ice of Indiana, 1,600 Skelly Oil, 
12,500 Socony-Mobil, 5,000 Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, 3,000 Sun- 
beam Corp., 5,000 Tennessee Gas 
Transmission, 2,000 Thompson 
Products, 7,000 West Penn Elec- 
tric. 

Eliminated from the portfolio 
were American Airlines, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Bendix Aviation, Boe- 
ing Airplane, Borg-Warner, Doug- 
las Ajircraft, Eastern § Aijrlines, 
Firestone, General Motors, Kansas 
City Southern Railroad, National 
Gypsum, Sinclair Oil, United Air 
Lines, and U. S. Rubber. Reduc- 
tions in prior holdings included 
sales of 3,000 Aluminum Co. of 
America, 2,700 Crown Zellerbach, 
5,000 Grand Union, 6,713 Interna- 
tional Paper, 6,850 Mead Corp., 
5,200 Monsanto, 9,800 Phillips 
Petroleum, 6,000 Radio Corp. of 





America, 5,000 Standard Oil of In- 
diana, 4,600 United Aircraft, 7,000 
U. S. Gypsum. 


National Investors Corporation, 
the growth stock fund which is 
now in its 21st year, had net assets 
of $65,698,025 at March 31, ac- 
cording to the quarterly report 
made to shareholders by Francis 
F. Randolph, Chairman of the 
Board and President. 


This was equivalent to $9.69 a 
share, off moderately from $9.86 
on Dec. 31, reflecting, the Chair- 
man stated, lower stock prices in 
general. 


In the 12 months ended March 
31, he reported, the number of 
Accumulation Plan holders in- 
creased from 2,781 to 4,362 for a 
gain of about 57%. 

The Chairman reported that 
“there was no change in your 
corporation’s over-all investment 
position during the past three 
months, and common stock hold- 
ings continued to make up 98.7% 
of net assets.” 

New investment positions were 
established through purchase of 
10,000 shares of General Dynam- 
ics, and 6,300 shares of U. S. Vit- 
amin. Holdings increased were 
Norwich Pharmacal and Sunbeam 
Corp., by 5,000 shares each; Dela- 
ware Power & Light, by 4,000 
shares, and Skelly Oil, by 2,600 
shares. There were reductions of 
10,500 shares of Eastern Air Lines, 
8,000 shares of American Airlines, 
6,000 shares of General Electric, 
3,000 shares of Florida Power & 
ti and 2,400 shares of Shell 

il. 


Whitehall Fund net assets stood 
at $11.55 a share at March 31, it 
was reported by Francis F. Ran- 
dolph, Chairman and President of 
the balanced mutual fund. This 
compared .with $11.58 at the be- 
ginning of the year, and “thus,” 
the Chairman commented, “re- 
flecting the influence of your 
fund’s conservative, balanced in- 
vestment portfolio, asset value 
held relatively steady during a 
period when stock prices in gen- 
eral were moderately lower.” 

Net assets of the 10-year-old 
fund totaled $8,178,288 at the end 
of the quarter. 

“Your fund’s balanced invest- 
ment policy,” the Chairman ad- 
vised, ‘“‘appears to be well-suited 
to the current economy and the 
uncertainties present in it, and 
seemingly, in securities markets. 
There was no change during the 
first quarter in the distribution 
of investment holdings, roughly 
50% in cash and fixed-income se- 


curities and 50% in common 
stocks. In the senior category, 


bonds were favored during the 
period. Common stock purchases 
were concentrated in public util- 
ity equities.” 

New investment positions were 
established during the quarter in 
Phillips Petroleum convertible 
subordinated debentures, 44%, 
1987, and Pioneer Natural Gas de- 
bentures, 512%, 1977, and in com- 
mon stocks of American & For- 
eign Power, Delaware Power & 
Light and Montana Power. Hold- 
ings increased were San Diego 
Gas & Electric and Sunbeam Corp. 
Investment positions were elim- 
inated through sale of Southern 
Natural Gas bonds, Cluett Pea- 
body and New York & Richmond 
Gas preferred stocks, and General 
Electric common stock. The hold- 
ing in Pacific Gas & Electric was 
reduced. 


With Dempsey-Tegeler 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Fred- 
erick Vadasz has become affiliated 
with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 
West Seventh Street. Mr. Vadasz 
was formerly with First California 
Company. 


With Deno & Co. 


(Special to THe FInaNcraAL CHRONICLE) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Salva- 
tore J. Gangitano is now with 
Deno & Co., 5675 Freeport Blvd. 





Tri-Con Assets 
Reach New High 


Investments assets of Tri-Conti- 
nental Corporation, the nation’s 
largest diversified closed-end in- 
vestment company, reached a new 
high of $316,670,247 at March 31, 
it was reported by Francis F. Ran- 


dolph, Chairman of the Board and 
President. 


This figure compared with 
$310,999,768 at the beginning of 
the year and $300,016,756 at March 
31, 1956. During the quarter, Mr. 
Randolph said, $7,114,745 was re- 
ceived for 400,605 shares of com- 
mon stock issued upon exercise 
of 315,437 warrants, raising the 
total number of common shares 
outstanding to 5,977,239 and re- 
ducing warrants to 1,851,456. 

Assets per common share out- 
standing were $43.17 at March 31, 
compared with $45.26 at Dec. 31. 
The chairman attributed the de- 
cline primarily to the issuance of 
a large number of new shares of 
commen stock at the warrant ex- 
ercise price of $17.76 a share. He 
brought out that asset value per 
common share outstanding assum- 
ing exercise of all warrants — 
“which gives a better reflection of 
your corporation’s investment per- 
formance’—was at $36 on March 
31 and only nominally less than 
the $36.17 at the start of the year. 
“The value of investment assets,” 
Mr. Randolph said, “was well- 
maintained in relation to securi- 
ties prices in general in the first 
quarter of 1957.” 

Net investment income for the 
quarter was $2,348,297, about 12% 
larger than the $2,095,838 of the 
corresponding period in 1956. The 
chairman ascribed the increase to 
earnings of new funds received for 
common stock issued upon exer- 
cise of warrants and improved in- 
come on portfolio investments. 
The first quarter dividend of 30 
cents was the same as in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1956 but 
was paid on 1,179,592 more shares. 

Mr. Randolph also disclosed in 
the report to stockholders that, 
during the quarter, Tri-Continen- 
tal was paid a $6,000,000 capital 
gain dividend by its subsidiary, 
Tri-Continental Financial Corpo- 
ration, which will be taken into 
account in determining amounts to 
be paid out to stockholaers based 
on 1957 results. After 1957, how- 
ever, the corporation expects to 
retain all long-term capital gains 
no matter from what source re- 
ceived. 

The chairman stated that in the 
future, by qualifying as a regu- 
lated investment company, Tri- 
Continental Financial Corporation 
will be relieved of all Federal in- 
come taxes by paying up to its 
parent, Tri-Continental Corpora- 
tion, all of its net current income, 
as well as all gains from the sale 
of securities, both short-term and 
long-term. 

Under the new amendment of 
the tax law, he added, Tri-Con- 
tinental will then be in a position 
to retain and designate to its 
stockholders long-term gains paid 
to it by Tri-Continental Financial, 
and stockholders will be able to 
receive credit for the 25% tax 
withheld and paid for their ac- 
count by the corporation on all 
long-term gain, whether taken by 
Tri-Continental or its subsidiary. 
They also will be able to write up 
the tax cost of their shares by 
the 75% of the gain taken which 
is retained by the corporation af- 
ter payment of the tax. 

“In view of these important 
changes in the tax status of Tri- 
Continental Financial and in the 
tax law,” Mr. Randolph stated, “‘it 
seems to your directors appropri- 
ate to conform in the future to 
Tri-Continental Corporation’s his- 
torical dividend policy by retain- 
ing and designating to the stock- 
holders all long-term gains from 
the sale of securities, whether 
realized by the corporation or 
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paid up to it by its subsidiary as 
a capital gain dividend. 

“It seems equally appropriate,” 
the chairman declared, “that 
stockholders be given ample 
notice of a change from paying an 
extra dividend based on the earn- 
ings of the corporation’s subsid- 
iary, such as has been done for 
the past two years. The year 1957, 
however, is a period of transition 
in the operations of the subsidiary 
and your directors therefore con- 
sider that in determining amounts 
10 be paid out to stockholders with 
respect to the year, they may, 
under ordinary circumstances, 
take into account dividends from 
long-term gain received from Tri- 
Continental financial to the extent 
that they reflect the results of the 
latter's liquidation of the securi- 
ties assets of the old Union Secu- 
rities business held over into 1957, 
adjusted for any net unrealized 
depreciation in or realization re- 
serve against any such securities 
not disposed of during the year. 
Such a dividend in the amount of 
$6,000,000 was paid to Tri-Con- 
tinental by its subsidiary near the 
end of the first quarter.” 

Common stock holdings made 
up 71% of investment assets at 
March 31 as compared with 75.5% 
three months earlier. There were 
no major shifts of emphasis within 
the common stock category. 


New common holdings added in 
the quarter were 86,900 shares of 
American & Foreign Power Co., 
Inc., and 31,700 shares of Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. Holdings 
increased were San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., by 30,000 shares; 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Corp., py 
10,000 shares; Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., by 6,000 
shares; Montana Power Co. and 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., 
each by 3,800 shares, and Kroger 
Co., by 3,400 shares. 

Investment positions were elim- 
inated through the sale of shares 
of Ailied Stores Corp., Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., Missouri- 
Portland Cement Co., and Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co. Princi- 
pal decreases in holdings were 
30,000 shares of General Electric 
Co., 13,600 shares of Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., 4,200 shares of 
American Airlines, Inec., 3,200 
shares of International Paper Co., 
and 1,700 shares of Aluminum 
Company of America. 


Gleascn Elected by 
Weliingion Fund 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Walter 
L. Morgan, 
President of 
Wellington 
Fund, an- 
nounced the 
election of 
Joseph J. 
Gleason as 
Assistant 
Treasurer and 
Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Gleason 
joined Well- 
ington Fund 
in1l950and 
was elected 
Assistant 
Treasurer in 1955. Prior to joining 
Wellington, he was_ associates 
with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Joins Walston Staff 


(Special to THe FinancréL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I1l.—Louis H. Gielow 
has joined the staff of Walston & 
Co., Inc., 231 South La Salle S:*. 





Joseph J. Gleason 


F. F. Kemmerer Opens 


(Special to Tug FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


FONTANA, Wis.—Freeman F. 
Kemmerer is engaging in a se- 
curities business under the firm 
name of Freeman F. Kemmerer 
and Company. He was formerly 
with Hornblower & Weeks ana 
Robert W. Baird & Co. 
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2 s The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figu for the 
Indications of Current 3 : ee oe 


latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 


Business Activity week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that da 


revious Year Latest 
4MERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITU TE: Week Week Ago Ago Month 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)--___-____Ap: 4 j2.4 100.5 BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
Equivale ok ‘tin STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons)- . neretunante 31 13 > 364 } JOO ox _NE W YORK—A; of March 31 
4MERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: imp 
Crude jally 


6 onae ate 


} 


output (bbls 
| fuel oil output (bbls 
at refineries, bulk termina] 
hed and unfinished li ls : | A 3,31 05.5% 195,059,000 
ysene (bbls.) at —— : Apr. 1: 19,623,006 19,72 ,.000 19,701 ( Lj J00 COMMERCIAL PAPER OUIrSTANDING — FED- 
21 oil ¢ at - ail ] $4,156,060 79,295,000 19.599,00 60,622,000 FRAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK—~ 
dual fuel oi] (bbls.) at “ Apr. 12 3 96,000 7,594.00 6,283 ) $2 OOL As ot March 31 (000’s omittec 
4&SOCLATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)__~_- —— , Ay ] 673.964 4 G2 589,226 4 J53 | CONSI ME R PRICE INDEX — 1947-49 100— 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Ap! ; f ) 624.12: 64 c 657.791 Month of February 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING All item 
NEWS-RECORD: Food 
Total U. S. construction ‘i Ap $ 5 4.532 000 $344.476.600 27 } 900 526.37" ) Food at home 
Private construction —___ _ . = -- . Al ; 2 601,000 117.714.G00 t 97.000 : 544 0 | Ce reais and bakery 
Public construction seal scape ? : Ap! $ 731.000 226.762.000 927.7 600 19.82 { Meat poult 
State and munic — - seers ’ _ _A} li 284.000 41.486.000 y 39 GOO 19.912.0¢ Dairy predu 
Federal __--- pr.18 26,447,000 4.876.000 98.744.000 —-.29, 317,000 Fruits and vegetable 
COAL OUTPUT (U. NES a 2 
d 900,000 “,320.000 ),225,600 1,93 Rant 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)_ — . Ap! +98, 000 387,000 $45,000 Gas and electricity 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE | Solid fuels and fuel oil 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 ~_~-.___~__________, Api 3 2* 13 107 Housefurnishin 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: | Household operation 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) f 20 ] 5,000 695.000 23,000 8 Apparel] 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & Big hi ig Foo 
t « a6 y } v 4 cha all <4 
BRADSTREET, INC Ap 302 316 jad Footwear 
FRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: Other apparel 
Pinisned steel] (per ib.)..-. ~~. pis eninartniora eco emma D ) 2.6% 67 3.17! Transportation 
Pig iron (per gross ton) eae : Apr. 16 $6¢ ) $64.5 364.: 9 Public 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) ‘ = ; pr. 16 $2 42.6 348 155.4 Private 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): Medical care 
Electrolytic copper— . Personal care 
Domestic refinery at } 31.525¢ 31.575¢ 1.550¢ 45.900€ | Reading and recreation 
Export refinery at--~-- ziswtea = Be -Ap! 29.725¢ 30.100¢ 29.625¢ 47.2G0c | Other goods and servic 
Lead (New York) at_- 3 bp aeineet = ~~ a ee 16.0G60¢ 16.000c 16.000 16.000¢ 
Lead (St. Louis) at 15.600¢ 15. 860¢ 15.600¢ 15.600 
tZinc (delivered) at 1 ¢.000¢ 14.000¢ 14.000¢ 14.000¢ 
Zinc (East St. Louis) at 15.500c 13 .500¢ 13 100 13.500¢ 
Aluminum (primary pig. 99% 25.000¢ 20 000c 25.000 24 000 Cotton Seed 
Straits tin (New York) at- 100.060¢ 96. 9.3 1M deceived at mill 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: ; ' j Crushed (ton 
UD. S. Government Bonds- 89.50 11.38 92.8 Stocks (tons) Feb 
Average corporate __.__- »4 96.6 109.00 Crude Oil 
100.9 101.¢ 107.80 Stock (pounds) Feb. 2% 168.091.000 1 536.000 352.811.009 
9.36 O98. + 92 Produced (pounds) 170.419.100 691.000 307.600 
90.69 96 104.83 Shipped (pounds) } 75 myer .’ 
39.51 90.06 100.49 Refined Oil aie N41, SoOOO 5,185,000 695,009 
95.16 ape 103.97 Stocks (pounds) Feb 288,422,000 6,693,000 — 50,149.009 
96.85 96.35 105.17 Produced (pounds) 132.&48,000 3.853.000 : 550 000 
97.47 7.6: 105.86 Consumption (pounds ) 113,600,000 131,666,000  34.825.000 
| Cake and Meal 
Stocks (tons) Feb. 28 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped ‘tons) 
Hulls 
Stocks (tons) Feb. 28 : ,06¢ 57,3 38,965 
Produced (tons) 4 140.654 
Shipped (ions) ‘ 136.013 
Linters (running bales) 
Industrials Group 3.88 an lua 26 1, 4 200,419 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX_-_--_------------------- --- 406.4 Shipped : 67,31: _ ~~} 
NATLONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: a a Hull Piber (1,000-Ib. bales) — 
Orders received (tons ).............. -. —-- 2. =e nen! Apr. 1: 360,476 290, 14: 247,62 Stocks Feb. 28 
Production (tons) —_ ‘ "1. 25 ‘ 263,101 a. 285,493 Produced 
Percentage of activity ; 1: 93 ‘ 100 Shipped 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period re 3, 490,041 3,29: 602,710 | Motes, Grabbots, etc. (1,000 pounds) 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 2 ae a i a Stocks Feb. 28 
1949 AVERAGE = 100 . 110.85 108.62 a nenced 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOU NT oF i. Shippec 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECLALIS’ ade we 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD O1 GOV- 
Total purchases : ar. 3 119.610 ee it: ae 4 5¢ ERNORS OF rTHE TEBERAL RESERVE 
Short sales : M: 3 169,520 36 ,22¢ 212.910 27 SYSTEM—1947-49 -100—Month of March: 
Other sales a 126,920 833, .68( 986,220 Seasonally adjusted 16 146 
Total sales __~-- = Mar. 3 ,098,500 ; °00 9,730 463.560 Unadjusted 46 147 
Other transactions initiated | on “the floor— 
Total purchases Mar. 3 199,310 ) 800 37,000 y ‘90° NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
net enken ; Riphia? tare eae raeN aie TTS 14,400 27,500 9,909 25.0 MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of March 7,205,000 
‘. 
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COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UCTS—DEPT. OF COMERCE Month of 
February 
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Railroad Group 
Public Utilities Group 
Industrials Group 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
U..8. Government Bonds__--..-___~-__-_.--..----—-------- 
Average corporate 
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s : pai 059,000 
Other sales S Z a _-Mar. 3 223.350 32,570 400 
ye 


Total sales 3" 750 260,070 300 : SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. S. CLASS } 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— RYS. (Interstate Commerce 
Total purchases ar. 3 383,380 345,088 $96,296 08 7 Month of January: 
Short sales mts 128.840 37,240 330 67 Net ruuvuay operating income 
Other sales ___ H : ae 3 Mar. 3 501,480 +74,160 $92,390 hast Crher income 
Total sales __- me 3 630,320 a 400 720 166 Total income 
Total round-lot transactions for ‘account ‘of members— Vis 
Total purchases Mar. : 2, 300 “ 168 572,036 ‘ ‘ neeme available tor fixed charge 
Short sales ar. 3 312,560 »00,9C0 47.140 92.05 Income after fixed charge 
Other sales ar. 3 93,810 c .410 780,610 Other deductions 
Total sales ar. 3 70 341,570 7,750 Net income 


€TOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- Depreciation (way & structure é& equipment) 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK Federal income taxes 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: Dividend appropriations 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—t On common stock < 
OE OS Sie Sn a IER le ac Shit AE Mar. 3 664.34: 169,32 by ke De 239,287 Cn preferred stock 7,800,594 
Dollar value __..___........... Pine yr » 58. 343.334, 355.432.432 5.7! * Ratio ot income to fixea charges 2.56 
Odd-lot purchases by ‘dealers (customers’ sales )— Fen 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales Mar. ‘ 855,30: 802, 357,27: 104,53 an RY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
Customers’ short sales ar. < 9,805 6,4: 728 068 RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIFS 
Customers’ other sales 1 7 345,49: 795.5 545 92 9 OF U. S. A.—Month of March: 
EER 1 ARS SE EI AST ITE TES, Mar.: 338,736,084 $36,407,53: $40,190.410 $55.5 Net sales 
Round-lot sales by dealers— | Net purchases 313.403,45C 
— of shares—Total sales__........_._____________ Mar. : 26,880 207,0: 197,500 293, . 
Short s Mar. 3 . S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 
Other s: ar. : 226,880 207,60: 197,500 293,700 | As of March 29 (000s omitted) 
Round-lot purchases by dealers Total face amount that may be outstanding 
A OS EES 28 ee Mar. 3,330 363,55 501,530 2.5 at any time 
fOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK Outstanding 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Total gross public debt 274,998,660 76,269,169 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): Guaranteed obligations not owned by the 
Total round-lot sales— erensury 109,346 108,794 
Short sales Mar. 3 53,720 409,810 81,966 7 : ri 
a : : 8,125,180 oahu 11 —- (: Total gross public debt and guaran- 
Total sales ____ Mar. 3 '862,4 8,534,990 1,968.450 11.9983 Dad oe obligations 275,108,008 
: a educt—other outstanding public debt obli- 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF gations not subject to debt limitation 
c LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
ys Area as sia —— Grand total outstanding 
Parm products 16 7 y 7 Balance tace amount of obligations, issvable 
Seance’ fends 4 “46 109.7 24 100.7 | under above authority 3,342,7 2,074,002 5,065,204 
Meats Le a 6 &3.§ 76.6 | WINTER RYE CONDITION—CROP REEPORT- 
) ' 3 5. 121.3 ING BOARD U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
' *Revised figure. ‘Includes 883,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. {Based on new annual capacity of 153,459,150 tons as SUR 6 April 3 5 
( 2n. 1, 1957, as against Jan. 1, 1956 basis of 128.363.090 tons ‘Number of orders not reported since introduction of | WINTE HEAT CT J ; 
3 | sin i i NTE WHE, : —C - 
Monihly Investment Plan Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds ron riNG Osmo s — “aoe 
. ». 4 . 4 s e 


one-half cer a poun ILTrU 
e-half cent a pound. CULTURE—As of April 1 (bushels)_- 


Commission )— 


ellanecus deductions froin ine 


690,500 


$278,000,000 276,000,000 $281,000.000 
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laticns with all categories of;Stock Exchange Official Year-| Madison Avenue, New York 22, DIVIDEND NOTICES 
‘ white-collar employees — Na- Book 1957 (London Stock Ex-| N. Y.—Paper. 
tional Association of Manufac-! change) — Thomas Skinner & | a 
Business turers, 2 East 48th Street, New Co., 111 Broadway, New York | Tax Planning Under me’ New | 
York 17, N. Y.—Paper—50c. 6, N. Y.—Cloth—$33 (two vol-| Regulations: 14 analyses show- | J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING 
Man’s Schedule of Par Value — 22rd umes complete). | ing how to minimize taxes today | CORPORATION 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


At a meeting held on April 17, 1957, 
the Board of Directors of this corpora- 
tion declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 30c per share on the 
common stock, payable on June 10, 1957 


Tax Integration of Pension and | 
Profit Sharing Plans with Social | 
SRI Journal—Quarterly publica- | Security—Meyer M. Goldstein— | 

tion presenting scientific and | 


| Pension Planning Company, 625 | 
| economic subjects in compara- | 


tively non-technical language— 


Issue — International Monetary 


—The Journal of Taxation, 147 |] 
Fund, Washington, D. C.—paper. | 


East 50th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y.—(Cloth)—$4.95. | 





Bookshelf 























DIVIDEND NOTICES 














Atomic Energy Applications With Stanford Research Institute. | DIVIDEND NOTICES | to stockholders of record at the close 
Reference to Underdeveloped| Menlo Park, Calif.—$1 per copy, _ © Woopaue INDUS of business on May 36, 1907, 
Countries—B. C. Netschert and $4 per year. ee J. F. FORSYTH, 

r Treasurer 








S. H. Schurr—The Johns Hop- 


kins Press, Homewood, Balti- 
more 18, Md.—(Paper )—$2. DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Automebile Repair Manual, 


Southern 
Railway | 
Company || | 











A regular quarterly dividend of 
314¢ per share on the 5% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock has been 











28th 


















Edition—Chilton Book Division, declared payable June 1, 1957, to 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Phil- INTERNATIONAL ascites ot eect Mar Tk NION TWARBIDE 
adelphia 39, Pa. 57 ; AND CARB RPO. 
ducnimtde and Social Security: H A RVESTER DIVIDEND NOTICE wre prt a 
; : * aie ae — A regular quarterly dividend of 
Public and Private Measures COMPANY New York, April 22, 1957. ‘ . UCC 
30¢ per share on the Common 


Against Economic Insecurity — A dividend of Seventy cents (70¢) per 


The Directors of International Harvest- Stock has been declared payable 


John G. ‘turnbu.l, C. arthur share on 6,491,000 shares of Common = A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
Williams Jr nd Earl F er Company have: declared quarterly stock without par value of Southern Rail- May 31, 1957, to stockholders of h h di 
aa sie 4 * dividend No. 155' of one dollar and way Company has today been declared (90¢) per share on the outstanding 


: , record May 15, 1957. 
Cheit—The Ronald Press Com- out of the surplus of net p.ofits of the tf capital stock of this Corporation 











, 2 . “ ty-five cents ($1.75) per share on M. E.G ‘IN 
pany, 15 East 26th treet, New elgg Cc ny for the fiscal year ended Decem- . E. GRIFFIN, 
vork 19 —_* wae 7 the preferred stock payable June 1, ber St, $056, gavable-on June 14, 1957, Secretary-Treasurer has been declared payable June 1, 
: nae : y [ 1957, to stockholders of record at the to stockholders of record at the close of S089 ic ctebbebdess af toon & 
Engineering Enroliment in the close of business on May 2 1957. business on May 15, 1957. ‘ A 
United States—Norman N. Bar- J. J. MAHER, Secretary. ” ° the close of business April 26, 1957. 














GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 





600 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y 


ish — New York University 
Press, Washington Square, New 
York 3, N. Y.—$7.50. 















BIRNY MASON, JR. 


Secretary 





L 



































° . . 
Fibre Box Industry Statistics for Pee, oceania —_—_oo Sinclair COMMON 
1956 — 16th annual yearbook — . AMERICANGAS Py STOCK ° — 
Fibre Box Association, 295 Mad- AND ELECTIS&C COMPANY conpceation 4 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 7 DIVIDEND - an 
—Paper. Ccmmon Stock Dividenil THE TEXAS COMPANY No. 106 e a \ 
Journal of e A esular auartarly dividend of thirty- P +4 \ 
ideas on liberty — Foundation cae copie oe r+ fags | 219th On April 17, 1957 a regu- an ZS 
for Economic Education, Inc., ssued and outstanaing in the henas of tne | Consecutive Dividend | lar quarterly ‘dividend. of 75 . EN 
Irvington - on - Hudson, N. Y.— Sa oe pene pees pe A regular quarterly dividend of | cents per share was declared aay 
50c per copy. close of business May 10, 1957. ; fifty cents (50¢) per share on on the Corporation’s Com- , fe. 


mon Stock, payable June 15, 
1957 to stockholders of ree- 
ord at the close of business 
on May 15, 1957. 


SINCLAIR 


S. T. Crosstanp A Great Name in Oil 
Vice President & Treasurer | @ e 
April 23, 1957 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary 
April 24, 1957 


Hiring Manuals fer Job Tests | 
(Clerical, Mechanical, Key Per- 
sonnel)—industrial Psychology, 
Inc., Tucson 6, Ariz.—Sample on 
request on company let.erhead. | 

Institute of Humanistic Studies 
for Executives: An experimeni | 
in Adult Education—Wulf.ed D. | 
Gillen — The Fund for Adult 
Kaucation, White Piains, N. Y.. 
—(Paper)—On request. 

Italian Affairs — January issue 
containing .articles on Conven- 


the Capital Stock of the Company | 
has been declared this day, pay- 
able on June 10, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on May 10, 1957. 

The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


Southern Cali fornia 


Edison Company 














DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 





























AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Ceramic 
Wall and Floor Tile 











CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK; 
4.08% SERIES 
Dividend No. 29 

























































































1 2 
tion Between U. S. and Italy | 25/2 conts per shere; 
Reiation to Taxes on Income; CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
lialy and Alto Adige; Grain | 4.24% SERIES 
Growing and Grain Harvests in ; a3 : © Dividend No. 6 
Italy: ard Printing and Publish-| ¢(QMMON STOCK DIVIDEND D iamon d 26'/ cents per share; 
ing talian Affairs, 56 Via | e cininianiiain ioe 
= . ERRED 
Veneto, Rome, Italy — 15c per Declared April 17, 1957 Cc h emic al Ss 4.88% SERIES aie 
copy Regular Quarterly The directors, on April 16, declared a el 
se 45 conts per she Dividend on C Stock requier quorterly dividend (No. 70) of 20g 
—. 79 pay ironed ered cape Say 6, 1987 ee ee thirty (30) cents A share on the Com- sain heattinimenaee 
ments: 57 — American Insti- The Directors of Diamond Alkali 
: : a 97 nue Record Date Ma 10, 1957 mon Stock, payable on June 20 to = 
tute of Management, 125 East y Company have on April 18, 1957, shareholders of record May 9. The The above dividends are pay- 


38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
—(L10in )—$20. 

Meetings and Speeches That 
Achieve Their Purpose——Penn- 


sylvania Bankers’ Association, 
Box 152, Harrisburg, Pa. — 
$1.50. 


Our Second Chanee in Europe: 
What Are We Waiting For? 
Reprints of an address by James 
P. Warburg before the 7th an- 
nual forum on world affairs of 
the Foreign Policy Association 
oi Pittsburgh, Pa.— James P. 
Warburg, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Plastic Teeling Bibliography 
(with abstracts from listed 
sources) — Orvill D. Laxcoe 
American Society of Tool En- 
gineers, 16700 Puritan, Detroit 
38, Mich.—S$1.50. 

Production Trends in the United 
States Threugh 1957 — Bonnar 
Brown and M. Janet Hansen 
Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif.—Paper—Ss2. 

Radiological Health Handbook - 
S. Kinsman and others — OTS, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.—$3.75. 

Regional Income—Studies in In- 
come and Wealth, Volume 21— 
Conference on Research in In- 
come and Wealth — Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N.J. 
Cloth—$82. 


Satisfying Salaried Employees—A 
manual tor building better 











re- | 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 








America‘'s Oldest Name in Tile 

































































MEETING NOTICE 
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declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents per share, 
payable June 11, 1957, to holders 
of common capital stock of 
record May 20, 1957. 


DONALD S, CARMICHAEL, 
Cleveland, Ohio - April 19, 1957 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Chemicals you live by 


Secretary 











——MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Notice of 


ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 


to be held May 8, 1957 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the Annual Meeting of stockholders of 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, a Delaware 
corporation (hereinafter called the 
“Company'’), will be held at the gen- 
eral offices of the Company, 1115 South 
70th Street (Allis-Chalmers Club 


House), Weet Allis, Wisconsin, on 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957, at 11:00 A.M. 
(Central Standard Time), for the foliow- 


ing purposes, or any thereof: 

1. To elect a Board of Directors; 

2. To consider and transact any other 
business that may properly come 
before the meeting or any adjourn- 
ment thereof. 


The Board of Directors has fixed 


March 21, 1957, as the record date for 
the determination of the common stock- 
holders entitled to notice of and to vote 
at this annual meeting or any adjoura- 


ment thereof. 


By order q the Bx yard of Directors, 
E. HAWKINSON, 


View President and Secretary 


Dated: March 21, 1957 





ee ne 





FOOKER 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors on April 18, 
1957 declared dividends as follows: 


Quarterly dividend of $1.0625 per share | 


on the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable June 28, 1957 to stockholders of 
record as of the close of business June 
3, 1957. 


Quarterly dividend of $.25 per share | 


on the Common Stock, payable May 29, 
1957 to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business May 3, 1957. 


ANSLEY WILCOX II, Secretary 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
Niagara Falis, N.Y. 





EB SUNRAY BLDG. 


quarterly dividend (No. 8) on the 44 
per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
Series A, at 28th cents per share, 
and the quarterly dividend (No. 8) on 
the 5Y% per cent Cumulative Convert- 
ible Second Preferred Stock, Series of 
1955, at 414th cents per share, each 
will be paid on June 1 to shareholders 
of record May 9. 

W. D. FORSTER, Secretory 

April 16, 1957 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
Ou Company 








able May 31, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record May 5. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los Ange- 
les, May 31. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


April 19, 1957 








TULSA, OKLAHOMA & | 

















Exec 





RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 18, 
1957, declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on stock of this Corporation for 
the second quarter of the calendar year 1957, payable 
June 15, 1957, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1957 


Norman F. Simmonds, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 


Otl Corporation 
tive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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Washington... 


Behind-the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


And You 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Laws 
tre wonderful things. especial- 
y those kind which avoid tell- 
ng bureaucracies what they 
‘annot do with public money. 
This has been revealed inferen- 
-ially by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, that vast es- 
~ablishment which is promoting 
lirect and indirect subsidies ot 
vumerous kinds for housing. 

For instance, HHFA has de- 
‘ided to advance $700,000 out of 
‘he $775,000 cost of an interna- 
tional bridge as a “community 
vacility.” 

During the Jast couple of wars 
~he United States Treasury took 
mn a couple of hefty expenses. 
ne of these was for providing 
school construction and school 
yperation costs in “Federally- 
‘mpected” areas, or where a de- 
“ense facility brought in an ex- 
yvanded population allegedly be- 
yond the capacity of the state 
x municipality to provide local 
schools. “Defense impacted 
iren’”’ school costs go on and on 
ind on. 

A second was “community 
“acilities.’ Where a new town 
srew up or greatly expanded 
round a new defense factory 
x” war production installation, 
~he government began to finance 
‘community facilities.” It was 
ilways thought that this con- 
sisted of sewage works, water 
‘ines, and occasionally gas and 
‘lectric lines in small areas. 
That. too, has gone on and on 
ind on, and there is a “Com- 
nunity Facilities Administra- 
tion” within HHFA to finance 
“hese things. 

However, recently HHFA an- 
nounced that it was lending 
$700,000 to the Village of Bau- 
dette, Minn., to pay all but 
$75.000 of the cost of a bridge 
across the Rainy River, con- 
necting Baudette, Minn., with 
Rainy River, Ont. 


‘Not Prohibited” 

This correspondent negligent- 
liv accepted the official line that 
‘community facilities” financi- 
yle by the Federal Government 
‘were those inherent in creating 
yw expanding, a municipality, 
such as sewa.e treatment planis 
and sewer lines, water works, 
streets, and the like. Conse- 
yuently, when HHFA announced 
it was financing an international 
bridge, the agency was asked 
how this could happen. 

For answer the agency sent a 
copy of the law pertaining to 
“community facilities.” It sim- 
ply allows HHFA “to finance 
specific public projects under 
State or municipal law.” A 
public project is not defined, 
except that loans cannot be 
mace to pay for current munic- 
ipal operating expenses. 

Other than this, the law re- 
yuires HHFA in approving ap- 
Vlications for “public projects” 
only to “give priority to appli- 
cations of smaller municipalities 
tor assistance in the construc- 
tion of public works (in- 
cluding works for the 
treatment, 
bution of 
ment 
gas 


basic 
storage, 
purification or distri- 
water; sewage treat- 
and sewer facilities: 
distribution systems) for 
which there is an urgent and 
vital public need. As used in 
this section, ‘smaller munici- 
pality’ means an incorporated or 
unincorporated town, or other 
political subdivision of a state, 
which had a population of less 


and 


inhabitants at the 
time of the last Federal census.” 

In other words, the financ- 
ing of an international bridge is 
not prohibited. 


than 10,000 


Has Possibilities 

Since the HHFA only must 
give priority to sucn speciric 
kinds of works, it obviousiy has 
all the latitude in the world in 
determining what is a “public 
project,” and a “public project” 
and a “community facility” ob- 
viously are not the same thing. 

Hence, Congress will not have 
to create a new successor to the 
Ickes Public Works Administra- 
tion, come the time when all get 
the jitters over a possibie de- 
pression. It is already there in 
the HHFA. All it will need is 
the infusion of money. 

Beaudette, Minn., gets a 30- 
year, 4'4,% loan to finance the 
bridge provided $75,000 addi- 
tionally can be “provided by 
local investors.” The bridge is 
to oe repaiu by tolls. At present 
cars cross the Rainy River bor- 
der by ferry when the water is 
open or by driving over the ice 
in winter. Some times those ice 
crossings are dangerous, HHFA 
explained, and anyway the 
bridge will “facilitate the mar- 
keting of farm products.” 


Gas Bill Dead 


Despite the introduction of a 
new bill by Rep. Oren Harris 
(D., Ark.), the Chairman of the 
House Interstate Commerce 
committee, repealing the Su- 
preme Court legislation re-writ- 
ing the original natural gas act, 
this bill is given little chance of 
Passage by Congress this year. 

Purpose of the new bill, while 
regulating the price of natural 
gas produced by independent 
producers, is to substitute a type 
other than public utility regula- 
tion. It was reported in the 
press, incidentally, that the bill 
is endorsed by the Administra- 
tion, 

On the other hand, while the 
local production of virtually no 
other basic commodity is price- 
regulated, the “liberals” have 
branded the bill as ‘‘a measure 
to free natural gas from regula- 
tion by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and to raise the price of 
your gas.” 

Even though President Eisen- 
hower only criticized the lobby - 
ing for the bill in vetoing its 
previous passage, his veto has 
he!ped support inferentially the 
thesis of the “liberals.” Hence, 
the Democratic leader will not 
bust a tendon trying to get this 
bill through without strong, af- 
firmative backing fromthe 
White Tlouse. This backing will 
have to be analogous to that ex- 
erted by the President for an 
appropriation for a_ foreign 
give-away program. It will not 
be enough for the President to 
merely OK the legislation 
through the Budget Bureau or 
speak a kind word for it as he 
has done, in a press conference. 


tental Housing 


Now comes — the ‘National 
Housing Center” of the National 
Association of Home Builders 
with sudden alarm about the 
disappearance as it terms it of 
construction of moderate priced 
housing for rental, and with a 
firm determination to spark 
somebody into doing something 
about it. 

Beginning today, “more than 
100 leading builders, economists, 
private housing consultants, 
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**1 don’t care WHAT it says on the door!—If you want 
boards go to a lumber yard!’’ 


lenders, architects, and govern- 
ment officials” will participate 
in a conference at the “National 
Housing Center.” The purpose 
will be to inquire into “a reluc- 
tance of equity capital to move 
into moderate - priced rental 
housing investment over the 
past five years (which) has all 
but eliminated this type of con- 
struction.” 

There are other people out- 
side the subsidizing agencies 
who could tell the Home Build- 
ers what has happened to mod- 
erate-priced rental housing. 

(1) In the days before the 
blessings of subsidized credit, 
investment in a house to rent 
was one of the favored ways of 
Saving, up to a generation ago. 
Now the government has divert- 
ed so muh institutional credit 
into small-down payment, 25- 
and 30-year loans, that a person 
building a house in a free mar- 
ket cannot charge enough rent 
to amortize his investment and 
get a true return on his money 
in competition with those the 
government encourages to buy 
without substantive equity as 
“buyers.” 

(2) Rent control always is 
around the corner in case of an- 
other national emergency. The 
widow, the bulk of whose life 
Savings were invested in a 
house, was during War II rent 
control, pushed down in return 
on her yield under rent control 
just as surely was some institu- 
tion which owned an apartment 
house for rent. 


“Economy” Note 


The Federal Flood and In- 
demnity Administration has an- 


nounced that it is ready to go 
into business writing flood in- 
surance within a reasonable pe- 
riod after Congress appropriates 
money for the agency. 

This new program was finally 
enacted in the latter part of the 
1956 session of Congress. The 
President first announced it off 
the cuff in August, 1955, upon 
visiting the New England flood 
area following the floods of that 
year. 

Last year although there has 
been virtually no preliminary 
staff work on such a program, 
Congress wrote a bill authoriz- 
ing it, without specifying but 
the barest outlines of how it 
should be handled. The Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration 
of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency began from 
scratch in October, 1956, to try 
to figure out how such a pro- 
gram could be worked. It is 
now ready with the answer. 


If flood insurance is “pur- 
chased” in any quantity, the 
gevernment can underwrite a 
liability initially up to $3 bil- 
lion, which the President by a 
stroke of the pen can increase to 
$5 billion. The vovernment pays 
ALL the administrative costs 
PLUS 40% of the estimated cost 
of coverage. Theoretically, by 
June, 1959, states will have to 
pay half or 20% of this subsi- 
dized rate cost. There is about 
as much chance Congress would 
compel the states to share the 
rate cost 50-50 come June 39, 


1959, as there is that an angel 
will turn the White House into 
a structure of gold. 

There is some chance that the 
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government will avoid a huge 
liability for, even with adminis- 
trative costs paid by the uU. S. 
Treasury plus 40% of the esti- 
mated rate cost, rates will still 
run from $1 to $12 per $100 
(note, NOT per $1,000) of fiood 
insurance. 


Flood Loans 


Another part of this noble 
Federal enterprise is that the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration will negotiate in 
advance of a flood to provide 
loans for those who take out 
these contracts. Add to the $5 
billion of permissible Federal 
liability for flood insurance, $2 
billion for loan contracts plus 
$500 million each additional fis- 
cal year, if so authorized by the 
President. 


| This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicles” own views. | 


Ault Vice-President of 
Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., 


Managem’t-Economic Firm 


Promotion of Bertram Ault, spe- 
cialist in transportation and pe- 
troleum economics, to Vice-Presi- 
dent of Boni, Watkins, Jason & 
Co., Inc., Wall Street firm of man- 
age ment and economic consultants, 
is announced by Alfred C. Boni, 
President. 


Mr. Ault has been a senior con- 
sultant with the firm, which he 
joined in 1948. 


In the decade after he was grad- 
uated from the City College of 
New York in 1938, Mr Ault did 
graduate study at American Uni- 
versity and held a number of po- 
sitions in various fields of trans- 
portation. 


While with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board he was engaged ir 
many phases of the economic 
planning that preceded establish- 
ment of the international route 
system of American flag carriers 
He also has been traffic analys 
for an interstate motor carrier 
industrial analyst for the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and senior econo- 
mist with a firm of aviation con- 
sultants. 


At Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co. 
Mr. Ault was in charge of a num.- 
ber of exhaustive studies in the 
air and rail transport and petro- 
leum fields. 

He is a director of the Diver- 
sification Institute, organized by 
Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., tc 
do research and counseling in the 
the field of business diversifica- 
tion. 


First California Adds 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ken 
neth M. Crabb has become con- 
nected with First California Com 

pany, 300 Montgomery Street. 


With H. L. Jamieson 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLI 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Lester B. Bell is now affiliatec 
with H. L. Jamieson Co.. Ine 
Russ Building. 
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